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Selling  Goods  to  Chicago  Men 

The  three  largest  men’s  clothing  stores  in  Chicago — Marshall 
Field  &  Company’s  Store  for  Men,  The  Hub  (Henry  C.  Lytton  & 
Sons)  and  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  &  Company,  spend  over  .^420,000.00 
a  year  for  newspaper  advertising. 

These  high  class  stores  have  figured  out  to  a  nicety  the  producing 
power  of  the  various  Chicago  newspapers  for  goods  appealing  to  men. 
Such  an  enormous  investment  in  advertising  calls  for  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge. 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1915,  these  merchants  bought 
more  space  in  The  Daily  News  six  days  a  week  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper  in  seven  days.  The  figures  are: 

Atjatc  Lines 


The  Daily  News  (six  days)  444,270 

The  Tribune  (seven  days)  384,931 

The  American  (six  days)  283,398 

The  Examiner  (seven  days)  139,525 

The  Journal  (six  days)  126,798 

The  Herald  (seven  days)  107,332 

The  Post  (six  days)  47,970 


The  manufacturer  who  wants  to  sell  goods  to  Chicago  men  will  do 
w'ell  to  follow  the  example  of  these  leading  merchants. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Over  400,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Heads  or  Feet? 


Which  Do  Your 
Compositors  Use  ? 


NON-DISTRIBUTION  means 
the  End  of  NON-PRODUCTION 


This  is  an  age  of  Production. 

Keep  your  compositors  Producing — not 
spending  one-third  their  time  supplying 
themselves  with  material  with  which  to 
work. 

Your  compositors  have  spent  years  of  dili¬ 
gent  labor  to  become  skilled  in  their  trade. 

Their  trade  is  to  Cousiruct. 

There  is  no  skill  in  distribution. 

Why  rob  yourself  of  one-third  of  your 
skilled  compositors'  time.^ 

(live  them  full  cases  of  new,  clean  type, 
an  unlimited  su})ply  of  leads,  slugs,  borders, 
spacing  material. 

Let  them  be  I’rodueers  all  the  time  instead 
of  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

They  will  appreciate  it.  Their  work  will 
show  it. 

Perhaps  you  were  once  a  compositor. 

Was  there  anything  more  discouraging 
than  to  find  th.at  certain  letters  you  needed 
for  a  display  line  were  not  in  the  case? 


Do  you  remember  the  time  you  lost  in 
looking  for  those  letters — the  search  through 
the  galleys,  often  piled  one  on  the  other? 

You  lost  your  temper  and  you  lost  the 
thread  of  your  work. 

Well,  this  same  condition  prevails  today 
in  every  office  which  continues  to  waste 
one-third  of  its  skilled  workmen’s  time  in 
distribution,  in  hunting,  in  picking. 

The  productive  life  of  your  men  is  short¬ 
ened — their  heads  are  not  so  clear — their 
brains  are  less  aedive — by  unnecessary  foot¬ 
work. 

Footwork  costs  money.  Stop  it  at  once! 

The  Monotype  System  of  Xon-Distribu- 
tion  stops  this  tremendous  waste.  It  stops 
the  footwork.,  It  stops  the  hunting  and 
picking.  It  gives  to  every  compositor  the 
opportunity  he  welcomes  and  should  have — 
the  opportunity  U'  do  a  good  day’s  Con¬ 
struct  he  Work. 


When  the  MONOTYPE  comes  in 
Non-Production  goes  out 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY*  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 

Boston:  Wentworth  Building  Toronto:  Lunisden  Building 

A.  T.  L.  Nussa,  Aguiar  110,  Havana 
Agent  for  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
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T^INANCIAL  Advertisers  show  preference  to  the 
newspapers  using  the  greatest  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  financial  news.  This  is  true  of 

The  New  Tork  Evening  Post 
Daily  Financial  Nrticle 

written  at  the  close  of  the  market,  in  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  newspaper  office  in  America,  and  printed  daily 
in  a  newspaper  widely  famed  for  accuracy  and  relia¬ 
bility.  It  is  sent  by  direct  wire  from  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  nine 
great  newspapers  named  below: 

Cleveland  Press  Detroit  News 

Pittsburgh  Press  Toronto  News 

Chicago  Daily  News  Boston  Journal 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Meriden  Morning  Record 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

The  New  York  Tribune  describes  the  Financial  Editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  as  “concededly  the  ablest  of  American 
commentators  on  financial  questions,  both’  domestic  and  foreign.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  says:  “The  unmistakable  and  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Noyes’  financial  department  is  the  return 
in  advertising.  In  ratio  to  its  circulation,  it  carries  a  greater  volume  of 
financial  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States.” 

IVire  at  once  for  ten-day  option  for  this  daily  news-editorial  letter  of 
from  600  to  1,000  words  in  order  to  secure  exclusive  rights  in  your  city 

Robt.  B.  McClean 

SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 

®)je  Kjetor  IJcrrk  IpojJ 

TELEPHONE,  CORTLANDT  84 

Call  at  our  Syndicate  Department  when  in  New  York  Take  Subway  to  Fulton  Street  Station 
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The  BEST  BUY  In  Your  Paper 


General  Offices 
World  Building 
New  York 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  one  o’clock  on  the  Friday  preceding  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  World  Build¬ 
ing.  63  Park  Row,  New  York  C^.  Private  Branch  Tel.  Exchange  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1901; 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  E.  D.  DeWitt,  Treasurer;  Frank  Le  Roy  Blanchard,  Secretary, 
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DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER’S  ADDRESS  A  CLASSIC 


conceived  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  superior 
to  the  law,  to  the  conventions  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  to  the  precepts  of  religion.  A 
form  of  patriotism  has  been  developed 
all  over  the  world  which  finds  in  the 
nation  itself  the  highest  human  end. 
The  logical  result,  and  Indeed  the  almost 
necessary  result,  of  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing  is  the  war  which  is  now  creeping 
over  the  world’s  civilization  and  de¬ 
stroying  it  with  the  sure  pitilessness  of 
an  Alpine  glacier.  This  war  is  the 
Nemesis  of  nation-building  conceived  as 
an  end  in  itself.  Unless  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  have  some  purpose,  some 
ideal,  some  motive  which  lies  outside 
of  and  beyond  self-interest  and  self¬ 
aggrandisement,  war  must  continue  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  until  the  day  when 
the  last  and  strongest  man,  superb  in 
his  mighty  loneliness,  shall  look  out 
from  a  rock  in  the  Caribbean  upon  a 
world  that  has  been  depopulated  in  its 
pursuit  of  a  false  ideal,  and  be  left  him¬ 
self  to  die  alone  with  none  to  mourn  or 
bury  him. 

"In  the  history  of  nations  the  story 
of  our  America  has  a  place  that  is  all 
its  own.  The  American  nation  came 
into  being  in  response  to  a  clear  and 
definite  purpose.  A  theory  of  human 
life  and  of  human  government  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  put  into  execution  on  a  re¬ 
mote  and  inaccessible  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  moving  cause  of  the 
American  nation  was  the  aspirations  fbr 
civil  and  political  liberty  and  for  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  which  was  already  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  minds  of  western  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
These  aspirations  gained  in  force  as  the  art  of  printing  multiplied  books 
-we  know  not  where,  history  will  and  as  the  periodical  press  came  into  existence.  The  high-minded,  the  cour- 

drawn  across  the  wide  ocean  towards  the  west, 
carrying  witl^  them  for  the  most  part  the  liberal  ideas  and  the  advanced  thought 
.  -  that  was  steadily  Increasing  their  hold  upon  the  people  of  western  Europe, 

don  Daily  News,  said  that  since  the  fortunate  outcome  of  the  greatest  of  civil  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  were  responding  in  steadily  Increasing  measure 
wars  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  American  people  as  the  leaders  in  civiliza-  to  the  same  Ideals  that  led  the  Puritan  to  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Cavalier 
tion.  That  is  a  proud  and  ennobling  judgment,  and  we  may  well  search  our  to  Virginia. 

minds  and  our  hearts  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  true,  and  whether  we  are  com-  "On  this  Atlantic  shore  distances  were  great  and  communication  difficult, 
petent  for  the  high  honor  that  so  distinguished  an  observer  of  his  kind  proffered  In  addition  there  was  sqpial,  economic,  and  religious  differences  that  kept  the 
to  us  as  his  personal  judgment.  struggling  colonists  apart.  The  result  was  that  there  grew  up  here  not  a  na- 

“The  question  which  I  ask  in  your  presence  this  afternoon  is  this:  Have  we  tion,  but  the  material  out  of  which  a  nation  could  be  made.  There  is  a  sense, 
an  American  nation?  If  so,  is  that  nation  conscious  of  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  deep  and  striking  sense,  in  which  the  same  remains  absolutely  true  to-day. 
of  ideals?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  that  nation  in  the  immediate  future?  There  is  not  yet  a  nation,  but  the  rich  and  fine  materials  out  of  which  a  true 
"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nations  are  comparatively  new  in  human  his-  nation  can  be  made  by  the  architects  with  vision  to  plan  and  by  the  builder  with 
tory.  There  were  no  nations  in  the  ancient  world.  Men  were  grouped  in  empires,  skill  adequate  to  execute. 

in  races,  as  followers  of  a  religion,  as  clansmen  owing  allegiance  to  a  chief,  but  “When  a  common  oppression  forced  the  separate  colonists  together  they  still 
not  as  nations  as  we  use  the  word.  There  were  no  nations  until  the  dream  of  a  sadly  lacked  that  devotion  to  a  unity  higher  than  any  of  its  component  parts, 
universal  political  empire  had  passed  away;  until  the  stately  magnificence  of  which  would  have  saved  so  much  loss  and  so  much  suffering  during  the  days  of 
Rome  had  broken  Into  a  hundred  fragments.  It  was  then  and  only  then  that  a  revolution  and  of  the  first  steps  toward  a  national  government.  An  enormous 
now  organizing  force  made  Itself  felt  in  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men.  This  step  forward  was  taken  when  the  national  government  was  built.  In  the  adop- 
now  consciousness  of  unity  was  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  unity  of  race  origin,  in  tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  one 
part  the  outgrowth  of  unity  of  language,  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  unity  of  in-  of  the  most  splendid  structures  in  all  the  history  of  all  nations.  Then  followed 
stitutional  life,  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  unity  of  military  and  religious  tradition,  sharp  political  divergence.  There  were  those  who  would  lay  stress  upon  the 
It  seized  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  in  most  practical  fashion.  The  result  is  that  new  national  unity;  there  were  still  more  who  thought  it  important  to  empha- 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  "the  time  of  the  present  German  size  the  separate  elements  out  of  which  that  unity  had  been  composed.  The 
Emperor  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  nation-building  and  the  by-  judicial  logic  of  Marshall  and  the  convincing  eloquence  of  Webster  were  the 
products  of  nation-building.  A  nation  is  scientifically  defined  as  a  population  of  chief  unifying  and  nation-building  forces  in  the  generation  that  followed.  Mean- 
an  ethnic  unity  inhabiting  a  geographic  unity  under  a  common  form  of  govern-  while  sharp  differences  of  economic  interests  were  manifesting  themselves,  and 
ment.  The  exceptions  are  quite  numerous  enough  to  prove  this  rule.  As  the  the  fatal  question  of  slavery  pressed  forward  both  as  an  economic  and  as  a  politi- 
centuries  have  followed  one  after  another  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  sev-  cal  issue.  The  new  nation  which  had  already  made  such  progress  upon  the  foun- 
eral  nations  have  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  territory  that  is  a  geogra-  datlons  laid  by  the  fathers  fell  apart,  and  only  after  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
phlc  unit.  They  have  sought  natural  boundaries,  whether  of  high  mountains,  destructive  of  civil  wars  were  the  ruins  of  the  disaster  cleared  away  and  the 
or  of  broad  rivers,  or  of  the  sea  Itself.  One  war  after  another  is  to  be  explained  ground  prepared  for  the  next  step  in  construction.  Here  mistakes  were  made  so 
in  terms  of  a  nation’s  definite  purpose  to  possess  Itself  of  a  geographic  unity  as  numerous  and  so  severe  that  the  unifying  and  nation-building  process  was 
its  home.  There  has  been  by  no  means  equal  care  taken  by  the  nations  to  estab-  checked  and  held  back  for  years. 

lish  and  to  protect  an  ethnic  unity.  A  strong  people  has  usually  felt  confident  “Then  two  sets  of  separating  and  disintegrating  forces  began  to  make  them- 
that  it  could  hold  an  alien  element  in  subjection  and  yet  preserve  national  Integ-  selves  strongly  felt.  First,  the  economic  differences  which  must  of  necessity 
rlty  and  unity  of  spirit.  So  one  after  another  of  the  greater  nations  of  the  manifest  themselves  over  so  large  and  so  diverse  a  territory,  now  reveal  them- 
world  has.  in  seeking  for  geographic  unity,  insisted  on  incorporating  in  its  own  selves  in  new  force,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  in  part 
bo«iy  politic  alien  and  often  discordant  elements  and  holding  them  in  stern  sub-  as  a  result  of  purely  American  condtlons,  as  involving  a  class  conflict  between 
jectlon.  The  examples  are  too  familiar  to  be  recited  here.  capital  and  labor.  Soon  there  were  signs  that  citizenship,  with  its  compelling 

“This  process  of  nation-building  has  gone  on  until  the  nation  has  come  to  be  (Concluded  on  Page  1502.j 


A  Magnificent  Appeal  To  The  Heart  of  The 
Nation  For  Service  In  The  Cause  of 
True  American  Idealism. 


M  to  be  your  guest,  I  am  deeply 
sensible,  and  for  that  honor  I 
wish  first  to.  express  my  grateful  appre- 
riatlon,”  he  said  in  beginning  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  at  the 
luncheon  on  Tuesday.  "It  is  no  small 
compliment  to  be  permitted  to  speak  at 
a  time  like  this  to  a  great  company  of 
men,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  representing  every  shade  of  opin¬ 
ion,  who  are  single  minded  in  their  de¬ 
votion  to  truth,  and  to  its  interpretation 
as  they  seek  and  understand  it,  and  to 
our  common  America. 

"In  this  presence,  of  men  of  affairs, 
so  closely  in  touch  with  the  movement 
of  opinion  all  over  the  world,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  guide,  to  express,  to  formu¬ 
late  it,  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  say  that  you  do  not  already  know. 

But  I  reflect  that  it  is  out  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  individuals,  and  out  of 
their  reaction  to  the  changing  course  of 
events  that  first  public  opinion,  then 
history,  is  made. 

’’If  any  significance  be  attached  to 
what  I  shall  briefly  say  in  your  pres¬ 
ence,  it  can  only  be  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  attempt  of  one  American  who 
feels  keenly  the  responsibility  of  his 
country  and  of  its  entire  citizenship  at 
this  moment  when  the  world  stands  at 
a  crossroads  in  its  path  of  progress. 

"If  we  stand  at  that  crossroads  ir¬ 
resolute,  paralyzed  of  will,  history  will 
have  one  story  to  tell.  If  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  take  the  path  that  leads 
upward  to  new  achievement  and  to 
lasting  honor,  it  will  have  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  story  to  tell.  If  we  should  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  winding  and  rocky  turies. 

road  that  leads  down  to  a  darkening  gloom-  _ _ 

have  yet  another  record  to  make  of  the  American  people  and  of  their  capacity  ageous,  the  venturesome, 
to  repre.scnt  civilization. 

“It  is  just  about  twenty  years  ago  since  George  Meredith,  writing  to  the  Lon- 
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BIG  ATTENDANCE  AND  ENTHUSIASM  AT 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Calls  on  Publishers  to  Line  Up  for 
National  Unity — Elbert  H.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  and  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  of  New  York,  Elected  Directors — Reso¬ 
lutions  of  Regret  for  Death  of  Charles  W.  Knapp, 

Herman  Ridder  and 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press,  which  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  was 
in  point  of  numbers  and  in  enthusiasm 
the  most  successful  ever  held  by  that  or¬ 
ganization.  While  much  of  the  business 
transacted  was  of  a  routine  nature,  the 
members  showed  much  interest  in 
everything  that  was  said  and  done.  The 
luncheon  in  the  greind  hall  room  which 
followed  the  morning  session  was  at¬ 
tended  by  350  persons  who  listened  with 
careful  attention  to  the  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  the  work 
of  the  convention  was  resumed  in  the 
Astor  Gallery. 

Barly  Tuesday  morning,  when  the 
newspaper  publishers  began  arriving  at 
the  hotel,  the  Waldorf's  corridors  took 
on  the  appearance  of  grreat  activity. 
They  came  in  such  numbers  that  some 
of  the  hotel’s  regular  guests  asked  the 
clerks  what  political  convention  was 
being  held  in  New  York  this  week,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  they  account  for 
the  crowd. 

In  addition  to  the  publishers  were 
the  representatives  of  the  big  paper 
companies,  the  supply  houses,  the  press 
manufacturers,  and  the  various  news 
and  feature  bureaus. 

It  became  evident  early  in  the  day 
that  the  convention  would  be  attended 
by  an  unusually  large  representation  of 
the  A.  P.  membership.  The  reason  was 
that  not  only  has  the  Association  a 
larger  membership,  but  the  publishers 
have  enjoyed  such  prosperity  during  the 
last  few  months  that  the  cost  of  a  trip 
to  New  York  did  not  have  the  same  de¬ 
terring  influence  that  it  had  in  some 
of  the  lean  years  that  have  passed. 

Among  the  out-of-town  members  who 
were  seen  about  the  corridors  of  the  ho¬ 
tel  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  Col.  John  Hicks,  president 
of  the  Oshkosh  (Wls.)  Northwestern; 
Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  American;  Oswald  G.  Villard. 
president  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post;  S.  A.  Perkins,  prerident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger; 
C.  H.  Rembold,  manager  of  the  (Cincin¬ 
nati  Tlmes-Star;  M.  H.  de  Young,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Prandsco  Chronicle,  and 
dark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

It  was  after  11  o’clock  when  President 
Prank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  called  the  members  to  order. 
Over  800  were  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  which  number  was  in¬ 
creased  later  In  the  day. 

The  flrst  Important  matter  to  come 
before  the  assembly  after  the  committee 
on  credentials  had  reported,  was  the 
presentation  of  the  report  of  the  board 
of  directors,  a  copy  of  which  Is  repro¬ 
duced  on  an  adjoining  page. 

The  board  of  directors  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
upon  the  death  of  (Charles  W.  Knapp,  a 
member  of  the  board  for  many  years; 

“The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
Charles  W.  Knapp,  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  of  a  coSperative  system 
of  news-gathering  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  useful.  Inspiring,  and 
notably  eCBcient  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  Associated  Press, 
evoked  a  profound  sense  of  grief.  Mr. 
Knapp’s  long  and  faithful  activity  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  an  im¬ 
partial  and  accurate  method  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  Information 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  citisen 
of  the  country.  His  sterling  integrity, 
superior  loteUigence,  Judicial  tempera- 


William  R.  Nelson. 

ment,  and  high  purpose  in  every  phase 
of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
work  of  the  organization  challenged 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  Associated  Press  has  suf¬ 
fered  an  irreparable  loss.  We  deeply 
mourn  his  taking  off  and  tender  his 
bereaved  family  our  sincere  sympathy.’’ 

Victor  F.  Lawson  then  delivered  an 
earnest  and  appreciative  tribute  to  Mr. 
Knapp’s  memory.  After  reading  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant’s  “Thanatopsis”  he 
said: 

’’Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel?’’ 

“And  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and  he 
was  not;  for  God  took  him.” 

“God’s  finger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept.’’ 

“The  days  of  our  years  are  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  four-score  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sor¬ 
row;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly 
away.” 

“Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 
and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is; 
that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.” 

“So  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom” - 

“Thus  the  Preacher. 

"Charles  Welbourne  Knapp,  newspa¬ 
per  man.  Bom,  January  23,  1848.  En¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
publican  in  1867.  Director  of  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  of  the  Commercial 
(^ub  of  St.  Louis,  of  The  Associated 
Press  and  of  the  AmeilciUi  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Died  January 
6,  1916 - 

“Thus  the  historian. 

And  we — with  what  words  shall  sor¬ 
row  voice  the  heart’s  cry,  “Charley 
Knapp  is  dead"? 

“It  is  fitting  that  others  should  write 
the  chronicle  of  an  honorable  career; 
of  opportunity  accomplished;  of  service 
rendered,  and  of  duty  done.  But  to  us, 
who  knew  the  Inner  thought  and  heart 
and  conscience,  how  faintly  does  this 
interpret  the  friend  we  loved? 

“And  so  in  affectionate  memory,  and 
in  the  communion  of  our  common  sor¬ 
row,  our  thoughts  turn  at  this  hour  to 
the  intimacies  of  the  years,  and  we  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  what  manner  of  man 
he  was. 

“He  was  a  modest  unobtrusive  man, 
and,  therefore,  often  only  partly  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  those  not  In¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  him,  until  his 
convictions  were  challengred,  when  the 
immediate  and  fearless  response  of  an 
intelligent  and  well-matured  Judgment 
and  a  positive  conscience  revealed  the 
strength  and  Integrity  of  his  character. 

“He  had  a  passion  for  work.  Industry 
was  his  habit.  He  had  a  talent  for  de¬ 
tail  which  found  its  natural  expression 
in  a  patient  thoroughness  of  method 
which  left  no  essential  thing  untouched 
in  any  undertaking  to  which  ho  com¬ 
mitted  himself.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
ideals,  and  unsparing  of  himself  In  their 
realization. 

“He  was  conservative  in  Judgment 
and  opinion,  but  open  to  the  light  of 
new  thought  and  action,  and  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was 
a  fearless,  outspoken,  sincere  man. 

“And  last — and  flrst — he  was,  as  the 
chronicler  records;  'a  newspaper  man.’ 
He  brought  to  the  service  of  his  chosen 
profession  an  informed  and  trained 
mind,  well  equipped  for  the  manifold 
demands  of  his  vocation;  a  Judicial 
temperament  which  made  him  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  Just  to  all  men,  and  a  heart 


and  conscience  which,  inspired  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  worthy  ideals,  fitted  him  for 
the  high  responsibilites  of  a  calling  so 
potential  in  its  possibilities  for  good  and 
evil. 

‘"The  American  press  must  ever  re¬ 
main  his  debtor  for  the  years  of  able 
and  faithful  service  which  he  devoted 
to  the  organization  and  'establishment 
of  The  Associated  Press. 

“When  the  cause  of  independent,  self- 
governing,  cooperative  news-gathering 
and  distributing  in  this  country  was 
challenged,  no  man  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  with  clearer  vision,  or  recognized 
more  fully  the  menace  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  threat  of  a  centralized 
news  service  in  the  hands  of  monopoly 
and  conducted  as  an  unrestrained  per¬ 
sonal  adventure. 

“In  all  the  anxious  years  in  which 
this  issue  was  fought  out  Charles  W. 
Knapp  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  wise 
counsel,  in  patient  and  unceasing  labor, 
and  in  a  courageous  assurance  that  a 
public  service,  so  essential  in  its  char¬ 
acter  to  the  well-being  of  a  free  people, 
and  responsive  always  and  only  to  the 
truth  and  the  common  good,  should  not, 
and  could  not,  perish  from  the  earth. 

“A  review  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Association  reminds  us  how  large  and 
constant  a  contribution  he  made  to  the- 
constructive  work  of  that  period  of 
basic  development,  and  how  many  of 
those  governing  principles  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which  the  course  of  the 
years  has  crystallized  into  the  axioms 
of  its  administration,  were  suggested 
and  formulated  by  his  Judicial  mind. 
The  history  of  The  Associated  Press  is 
in  no  small  part  of  history  of  Charles 
W.  Knapp. 

“In  his  individual  and  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  he  was  a  kindly  man  whose  rich 
personality  radiated  only  good  Intent 
and  generous  impulses,  and  which  in¬ 
vited  affectionate  regard  and  gave  back 
royal  friendship.  To  know  him  was  to 
be  enriched. 

“And  so,  as  we  think  on  these  things 
— the  things  that  are  true,  the  things 
that  are  honest,  the  things  that  are 
Just,  the  things  that  are  pure,  the 
things  that  are  lovely,  the  things  that 
are  of  good  report — and  that  the  world 
is  better,  richer  for  the  life  he  lived  and 
wrought,  we  realize  again  how  poor  and 
inconclusive  are  the  conventional  stand¬ 
ards  of  life’s  values,  the  labored  out¬ 
ward  accidents  and  circumstances 
which  so  largely  engage  our  effort,  and 
upon  which  we  are  wont  to  place  the 
estimate  of  consequence,  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  anew  in  the  light  of  the  great 
transition  that  the^e  things — ^whether 
they  be  many  or  few — are  not  the  final 
measure  of  accomplishment,  but  that 
character  alone  endures;  that  it,  and  it 
only.  Is  the  abiding  possession — ’that 
goM  part  which  shall  not  bo  taken 
away’ — and  that  he  who  is  rich  toward 
God  and  man  in  that  good  name,  ‘rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,’  has 
won  life’s  enduring  reward. 

*’And  so  we  make  loving  record  of 
Charles  Welbourne  Knapp,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  life  eternal  January  6,  1916: 
“There  U  no  Death !  What  aeetna  ao  la  trana- 
alttoD ; 

Thia  life  of  mortal  breath 
la  bat  a  anburb  of  the  life  elralan, 

Wboae  portal  we  call  Death.” 

’The  following  resolution  on  the  death 
of  Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung,  which  vfas  re¬ 
ported  as  having  been  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

In  the  (leaUi  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  The 
Aaaoclated  Preaa  haa  aoffered  a  dlatlnct  loaa. 
Mr.  Ridder  waa  one  of  the  moat  efficient  and 
aealotia  particlpanta  In  the  work  of  eatabllahlna 
the  flrat  nation-wide  coOperatlre  newa-satber- 
Ing  organisation;  and  during  a  long  contlnned 
aerrlce  aa  a  director  of  'Hie  Aaaoclated  Preaa, 
be  brought  to  the  duties  of  the  office  great 
eameatneaa  In  meeting  bis  obligations.  Active 
and  energetic,  be  contributed  In  no  small  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  sncceas  of  the  Association,  thus 
rendering  to  the  country  an  Important  public 
aerrloe.  Hla  genial  qnalltiea  made  tala  con¬ 
freres  bis  personal  friends,  and  they  tender  to 
bia  famUy  their  dsapest  sympathy. 

{ConcluM  on  page  1484) 


DR.  BUTLER’S  ADDRESS 
THRILLS  A.  P.  DINERS 


At  Annual  Luncheon  of  Aasociated  Preaa, 

President  of  Columbia  University  Out¬ 
lines  American  Duty  and  Opportunity 

in  Present  World  Crisis — Noted  Orator 

Creates  Deep  Impression. 

The  Associated  Press  luncheon,  on 
Tuesday,  brought  together  hundreds  of 
the  moulders  of  public  opinion  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  public  thought  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  luncheons 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  “high 
spots”  of  the  annual  meetings  of  this 
great  Association.  Last  year  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  luncheon  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  address  was  noteworthy. 

This  year  the  guest-speaker  of  the 
occasion  was  the  distinguished  scholar 
and  orator.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  president  of  Columbia  University. 
Much  was  expected  of  Dr.  Butler.  Few 
Aniericans  rank  so  high,  either  as  ora¬ 
tors  or  as  clear  and  convincing  think¬ 
ers  and  logicians.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  if,  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic,  any  man  could  be 
trusted  to  say  the  right  word,  to  offer 
safe  counsel.  Dr.  Butler  was  that  man. 
The  feeling  was  more  than  justified. 

In  Dr.  Butler’s  address,  printed  in 
full  in  this  issue,  he  diagnoses  present 
conditions  with  unfailing  understand¬ 
ing.  He  appraises  our  assets  as  a  na¬ 
tion — our  moral  and  political  resources 
and  needs — with  unerring  accuracy. 

He  sums  up  the  problems  facing  us 
in  unforgettable  fashion:  “To  come  to 
a  consciousness  of  national  purpose,  to 
come  to  a  conviction  as  to  wise  meth¬ 
ods  and  policy  at  home,  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  character  and  aim 
of  an  attitude  toward  other  nations  that 
is  to  be  maintained  and  defended  before 
the  face  of  all  mankind — that  is  the  im¬ 
perative  and  compelling  duty  of  the 
moment.” 

Throughout  his  address  Dr.  Butler 
was  listened  to  with  a  tense  Interest 
wholly  unusual  on  such  occasions. 

Men  under  whose  influence  the  thing 
we  call  public  sentiment  in  this  country 
is  created  and  developed — men  on  whose 
counsel  the  course  of  the  Republic  will 
be  laid  and  measured  in  respect  to  what 
we  call  our  “foreign  policy” — gave  eager 
and  anxious  heed  to  the  words  of  this 
leader  of  men. 

Dr.  Butler’s  address,  delivered  under 
conditions  never  before  faced  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  summing  up  American  pur¬ 
pose  and  American  duty,  will  leaven 
events,  help  to  clear  away  misconcep¬ 
tions  as  to  the  trend  of  events — and  will 
go  far  toward  unifying  national  thought 
and  purpose  in  days  fraught  with  fore¬ 
bodings  of  tempest  and  trial. 

President  Noyes,  offering  the  toast  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  said: 

“On  similar  occasions  in  pa.st  years  1 
have  dwelt  on  the  heterogeneous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  mainly  for  the  purpost*  of 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  varied  as  are 
our  opinions,  on  one  subject  we  all 
agree:  that  each  and  every  one  is  a 
loyal  American. 

“The  nine  hundred  who  compo.se  our 
membership  exercise  their  Inalienable 
right  of  holding  an  opinion  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  including  the  re¬ 
lations  of  this  Government  with  for¬ 
eign  Powers,  and  this  right  they  hold 
and  exercise  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  hundred  million  Americans. 

“This,  broadly,  does  no  great  harm,  be¬ 
cause  however  unwise  the  opinion  thus 
individually  held,  no  one  else  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  its  expression. 

“Our  form  of  government  provides  that 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  voicing  the 
opinion  of  this  nation  in  i’s  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  rests  with,  and 
is  imposed  upon,  our  (’hief  Magistrate. 

“When  he  speaks  for  us  in  the  course 
of  that  lntercour.se.  he  speaks  for  all 
of  us. 

“It  is  a  very  great.  Indeed  a  very  ter- 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Seated; — Frank  P.  Glass,  Birmingham  News;  L.  B.  Palmer,  Manager;  Jason  Rogers,  New  York  Globe;  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  The  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn  Standard-Union;  H.  N.  Kellogg,  Chairman  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  on  Labor. 

Standing: — J.  F.  Mackay,  Toronto  Globe;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News-Leader;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianap¬ 
olis  News;  Edward  Payson  Call,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  MEETS  IN  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

President  Bridgman’s  Address  Reviews  Events  Which  Have  Con¬ 
cerned  the  Body,  Commenting  on  the  Freight-Rate  Case  and  Other 
Incidents — Looking  into  the  Future  as  the  Organization 
Begins  Its  Fourth  Decade  of  Notable  Service. 


Whether  it  was  because  the  visiting 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  who 
attended  the  Associated  Press  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  and  did  the  town  in 
the  evening  did  not  arise  as  early  as 
they  do  when  at  home,  or  whether  their 
breakfasts  were  prolonged  to  an  unusual 
extent,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance  Wednesday  morning  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  '  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion  is  holding  its  convention,  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  forenoon.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  eleven  o’clock  before 
a  sufficient  number  had  shown  up  to 
warrant  President  Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
In  calling  the  members  together  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work  of  the  day.  About  200 
were  present  when  the  gavel  fell  and 
the  wheels  started. 

After  the  credentials  committee  had 
reported  President  Bridgman  presented 
his  annual  report,  which  was  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  agi¬ 
tate  or  reform  the  circulation  state¬ 
ment  situation,  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  steadily  correcting  itself.  Legis¬ 
lation,  not  likely  to  amount  to  anything, 
is  sought  by  a  considerable  number  of 
newspapers  not  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  object  to  the  operation  of 
the  law,  and,  dcubtless,  more  effective, 
semi-official  audits  and  examinations, 
prompted  by  our  own  members,  of  ex¬ 
perts  are  rapidly  taking  the  question  of 
circulation  from  the  field  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  to  those  of  exact  and  demonstrable 
science.  The  situation  Is.  perhaps,  regu¬ 
lating  Itself  through  natural  forces 
more  surely  and  satisfactorily  than  by 
any  attempt  at  acceleration. 

THE  SAN  FRANdSrO  EXPOSITION. 

“The  Association,  though  the  trains 
authorized  by  the  last  convention  and 
chartered  by  a  director  to  the  Panama 
International  Exposition  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  did  not  materialize,  conducted  a 
session  of  the  International  Press  Con¬ 
gress  and  received  a  medal  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  which  after  this  convention  and 
with  its  approval  will  be  deposited  with 
the  American  antiquarian  collection  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  largest  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 


“Two  former  presidents,  Herman  Bid¬ 
der  and  Charles  W.  Knapp,  the  latter 
a  founder  of  the  Association,  have  died 
since  we  last  met.  Both  were  strong, 
courageous,  far-sighted.  Nature’s  noble¬ 
men,  pillars  of  this  Association  and  an 
honor  to  American  journalism.  Let  us 
cherish  their  memory,  remember  their 
coun.sel,  and  emulate  their  example. 

tXIURTH  DECADE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

"The  Association  enters  upon  its  fourth 
decade  with  a  background  of  valuable 
service  and  foundation  of  precedents 


and  efficiency  which  justify  hope  of 
.steady  growth.  If  experience  teaches 
anything  it  is  that  the  greatest  value 
and  efficiency  of  the  Association  are 
within  its  own  fields,  many  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  defined,  far  less 
worked.  In  other  words,  we  may  find 
within  our  own  forces  and  activities 
enough  to  reward  in  direct  pecuniary 
return  all  the  thought  and  labor  which 
we  expend  in  developing  and  organizing 
the  American  newspaper  interests  into 
a  compact,  vital,  independent  body  of 
steadfast  purpose  and  of  high  ideals,  a 
calling  which  shall  yield  to  none  in  dig¬ 
nity,  influence,  and  power. 

“Few,  a  handful  only,  of  those  who 
oragnized  this  Association  survive,  and 
may  we  not  point  with  honest  pride 
to  thirty  years  of  record  and  promise 
as  warrant  and  reward  for  our  hopes 
and  efforts  to  the  days  of  small  things, 
in  the  beginning?” 

PRESIDENT  BRIDGMAN’S  ADDRESS. 

“The  directors  of  the  Association  en¬ 


trust  to  me  the  pieasant  duty  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  you  their  welcome  and  their 
pledge  of  cooperation  in  diligent  and 
profitable  sessions.  The  reports  in  your 
hands  of  the  executives  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  disclose  and  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  it  enters  on  its  fourth  decade, 
stronger  in  numbers  and  in  financial 
resources  than  ever  before.  A  year  ago, 
some  of  you  may  recall,  our  surplus 
had  vanished  and  the  deficit  showed  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  steady  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  growth.  Satisfaction  in  rever¬ 
sal  of  conditions  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  the  debts  are 
paid  and  solvency  established,  for  that 
was  accomplished  by  the  simple  and  in¬ 
evitable  process  of  increased  dues,  but 
in  the  fact  that  not  a  complaint  has 
been  made,  not  a  member  lost,  though 
the  year  has  been  one  of  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  costs  and  diminishing  receipts, 
indicating  that  the  Association  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  as 
rendering  service  which  the  members 
will  not  willingly  reduce  nor  surrender. 
That  the  Association  membership  Is  a 
valuable  asset  of  every  member  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  reserve  power  and  loyalty  of 
all  to  the  common  good  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  significance  the  dollars  In¬ 
volved,  and  is  easily  the  event  of  the 
year.  It  means  that  the  members  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Association  and  its  future. 

THE  FREIGHT-RATE  C»NTKBT. 

"The  other  outstanding  event  In  the 
history  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  the 
freight-rate  contest,  is  also  significant 
and  encouraging.  For  the  first  time, 
the  A.ssociation,  through  counsel,  con¬ 
ducted,  practically  unaided  and  alone,  a 
contest  against  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  far-reaching  agencies  of  the 
Government.  The  attitude  and  action 
of  most  of  the  other  protestants  was 
at  least  of  doubtful  value  and  upon  the 
newspapers,  which  have  no  ultimate 
consumer  to  whom  they  can  pass  the 
increased  cost  along,  fell  the  brunt 
and  burden  of  the  work.  Technical  and 
complicated,  it  is  not  yet  posable  to 
state  accurately  just  what  the  protest 
of  the  Association  saved  its  membera 

“It  certainly  postponed  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1915,  to  March,  1916,  any  advance, 
and  competent  judges  estimate  that  of 
that  subsequently  effective,  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  save  $250,000  and  other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  pay  no  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  defence,  nearly  as  much  more,  an¬ 
nually,  while  certain  basic  conditions 
have  been  established  which  will  af¬ 
ford  protection  to  other  districts  and 
prevent  further  advance  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  under  discussion.  The  Association 

(Continued  on  page  1468. j 


THE  A.  N.  P.  A.— ITS  AIMS  AND  ASPIRATIONS 

By  LINCOLN  B.  PALMER. 

HE  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  has  been  not  only  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  the  American  New'spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  but  also  the  source  of  its  constant 
growth  through  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Its 
thirtieth  anniversary  is  being  celebrated  at  its  annual 
convention  now  in  session  in  this  city. 

At  this  convention  the  foremost  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  continent  are  gathered  for  an  exchange  of 
confidence  and  for  concert  of  action  made  possible  only  because  of  the  great 
organization  created  by  them  through  these  years  for  the  uplift  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business. 

From  the  small  begfinnings  of  the  first  convention,  held  in  Rochester 
during  1887,  with  an  attendance  of  51,  the  Association  has  never  ceased  to 
grow,  and  to-day  its  membership  is  composed  of  365  major  daily  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  growth  has  at  no  time  been  spasmodic, 
but  always  constant  and  steady. 

While  never  aggressive  or  militant,  and  while  always  refraining  from  in¬ 
terference  with  legislation,  while  always  seeking  the  uplift,  not  only  of  its 
own  members,  but  for  those  with  whom  they  have  business  dealings,  it  has 
nevertheless  at  times  been  forced  to  reach  out  for  the  protection  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  as  a  whole,  but  when  such  has  been  the  case.  Its  action  has 
always  been  by  the  broadest  and  most  open  methods. 

It  has  at  times  been  forced  to  oppose  the  methods  of  the  manufacturers 
of  news  print  and  also  the  greed  of  the  railroads,  and,  fortunately,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  met  with  success  in  such  undertakings. 

It  has,  under  able  leadership,  been  the  cause  of  securing  Industrial  peace 
in  its  own  particular  trade,  and  because  of  its  great  power  for  accomplishing 
good  for  all,  has  been  the  cause  of  placing  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  higher  and  again  on  a  still  higher  plane. 

It  is,  with  its  many  and  diverse  departments,  all  working  under  a  unity 
of  direction,  accomplishing  much  of  benefit  to  all  in  the  broad  field  in  which 
it  works,  and  it  presents  the  only  unit  by  which  publishers  may  work  to'r 
the  accomplishment  of  nation-wide  Improvement  of  conditions. 

Governed,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  ablest  publishers  in  the  land,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  it  has  at  no  time  departed  from  the  plans  of  its  found¬ 
ers.  Its  success  and  constant  growth  and  achievement  are  the  best  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  course. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETS  IN 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

{Concluded  from  page  1467) 
met  the  matter  on  its  merits  and  won 
its  case  on  facts  alone,  a  precedent  both 
instructive  to  the  Commission  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  newspapers. 

LOOKING  TO  THK  FUTURE. 

“It  does  not  become  me,  gentlemen, 
to  attempt  to  predict  the  future,  nor 
to  point  out  its  paths.  Each  of  us  has 
his  own  problems,  his  own  peculiar, 
particular  competition,  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage,  therefore,  may  I  modestly 
suggest  that  that  flexibility  and  adapta¬ 
bility  sometimes  lightly  spoken  of  as 
a  gentleman's  agreement,  is  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  better-working  method  than 
constraint,  which  attempts  too  much  and 
penalties  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and 
that  the  two  great  outstanding  lessons 
of  last  year’s  experience  are  to  attend 
faithfully  to  our  own  matters  of  inter¬ 
nal  efficiency,  to  set  our  standards  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  administration  steadily 
higher  and  avoid  all  commitments  in 
any  manner  impairing  our  indepen¬ 
dence  ?" 

At  the  conclu^on  of  President  Bridg¬ 
man’s  address,  which  received  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  the  members,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents’  Committee  and  the 
treasurer  presented  their  reports. 

The  following  resolution  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  adopted: 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  at  this,  its  thirtieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  desiring  to  take  formal 
action  concerning  the  late  Herman  Kid¬ 
der.  pre^dent  of  this  Association  for 
four  years,  from  1907  to  1911,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  high  quality  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  man  and  a  force,  and  the  fidel¬ 
ity  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  oflBce,  this  memorial  is  now  signed 
as  an  expres^on  of  esteem  and  sorrow 
by  his  friends  and  fellow-laborers.” 

A  similar  resolution  was  also  pre¬ 
sented  and  passed  concerning  the  late 
Charles  Welboume  Knapp,  president  for 
four  years  from  1891  to  1895. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
was  then  read  to  the  Committee  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mackay,  who  was 
followed  by  William  H.  Field.  Mr.  F'ield 
spoke  in  a  highly  complimentary  man¬ 
ner  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
past  year.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
will  be  found  on  page  1470. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  the  following  topics  were  discussed : 

“Is  there  a  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  the  eight-column  page?  If  so,  what 
are  the  benefits?” 


“The  Association  of  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Agents  and  other  associations 
of  agents  desire  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  time  and  space  rebates  or  discounts, 
and  the  establishment  of  one  price  for 
all,  large  or  small,  advertisers,  whether 
they  advertise  for  one  day  or  every  day 
in  the  year.  Has  the  flat  rate  proved  to 
be  more  beneficial  than  the  rate  with 
discount?” 

“Is  not  the  ‘rate  maker’  a  relic  of  the 
past?” 

“Should  members  agree  upon  a  given 
date  for  discount  day?” 

“Why  not  establish  a  real  universal 
advertising  contract — one  standardized 
for  all  contracts?” 

The  most  important  subject  taken  up 
was  Topic  No.  1 — “What  is  the  trend 
of  paper  prices,  and  in  what  manner 
may  newspapers  cooperate  to  create  a 
condition  that  will  result  in  lower 
prices?” 

It  was  agreed  that  all  indications 
pointed  to  a  decided  advance  in  prices 
during  the  next  year.  One  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  claimed  that  this  advance  was  ar¬ 
tificial  in  character,  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  unwarranted  in  making 
it 

Those  who  followed  the  speaker  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  him.  Several  had 
investigated  the  subject  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  felt  convinced  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  was  bound  to  follow  the 
rise  in  prices  of  materials  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  also  in 
quite  a  number  of  instances,  advances 
in  wages.  The  war  has  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  export  trade,  and 
this  has  reduced  the  surplus  stocks  of 
the  manufacturers  to  a  lower  point 
than  has  obtained  in  many  years. 

They  said,  further,  that  the  manufac. 
turers  who  are  supplying  the  bulk  of 
news  print  have  shown  a  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  publishers  in  any  way 
they  can,  either  in  distributing  the 
stocks  they  have  in  hand,  or  in  future 
production.  When  prices  are  increased 
it  will  be  because  of  necessity,  and  not 
because  of  a  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  heavy  demand  for  paper. 

One  of  the  members  in  supporting 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  previous 
speakers,  said  that  he  was  convinced 
that  those  newspapers  that  had  been 
purchasing  their  supplies  from  one  or 
two  houses  for  a  considerable  term  of 
years  and  had  paid  their  bills  promptly, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  all 
the  paper  they  needed,  and  at  a  price 
that  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  when 
the  prevailing  conditions  are  considered. 

Many  paper  contracts  expiring  during 
the  present  year  will  not  be  renewed  at 
the  old  contract  price.  Just  what  the 


new  figures  are  going  to  be  seems  inde¬ 
terminable  at  the  present  time. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
Association,  outlined  in  a  report  the 
reasons  for  the  shortage  of  white  paper. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  demand  oegan 
to  increase  in  the  spring  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  circulation,  which  always 
takes  place  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  greater  demand  for  advertising 
space.  In  addition,  the  European  war 
had  diverted  from  England  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  many  South  American  publishers 
who  are  now  seeking  paper  in  the 
American  market.  Furthermore,  the 
manufacturers  of  higher  grades  of  pa¬ 
per  had  drawn  heavily  on  the  supplies 
and  materials  for  lower  grades.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  have  found  it 
more  profitable  to  manufacture  the 
coarser  grades  of  paper  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping  and  other  purposes,  and  have  in  a 
few  instances,  at  least,  discontinued  al¬ 
together  the  manufacture  of  the  news 
print. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for  the 
saving  of  paper  in  newspaper  ofllces 
were  the  following: 

(1.)  Cut  down  the  width  of  the  paper 
rolls.  It  will  often  be  found  that  from 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  can  be  saved 
without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.  This  saving  when  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rolls  is  used  annually  amounts 
to  a  pretty  figure — in  some  instances 
as  high  as  $12,000. 

(2.)  Cut  out  all  returns  from  news¬ 
dealers.  While  this  appears  to  be  a 
small  matter,  as  it  is  with  papers  of 
limited  circulation,  yet  in  the  large 
cities  it  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  keep  watch  of  the  press-room  to  see 
that  no  more  papers  are  printed  than 
are  actually  needed  for  subscriptions  or 
for  street  sale. 

(3.)  Ix>ok  out  for  office  waste.  Many 
papers  are  thoughtlessly  mutilated  and 
thrown  into  waste-baskets.  There 
should  be  copies  kept  on  file  that  can  be 
cut,  and  an  order  should  be  issued  that 
none  but  these  papers  reserved  for  the 
purpose  shall  be  mutilated. 

(4.)  Watch  your  subscription  list — 
cut  out  all  subscriptions  that  are  not 
promptly  paid  in  advance.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  can  be  saved  in  this 
way.  If  you  are  not  able  to  collect  a 
subscription  at  the  time  of  expiration 
after  due  notice  has  been  given,  no 
further  extension  should  be  allowed. 

The  report  bf  the  Commissioner  on 
I.abor  will  be  found  on  page  1470D. 

The  electloh  Of  officers  on  page  1470C. 

The  story  bf  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  dinner 
on  page  14T0A:  ‘ 


ANNUAL  LUNCHEON  OF 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

— ^ 

Results  Have  Abundantly  Justified  the 
Ventures,  Chairman  Mackay  Tells  the 
250  Guests  Attending,  and  Pleads  for 
Enlargement  of  the  Bureau’s  Activities 
— Mr.  Buxton’s  Address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday,  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  took  place 
in  the  Waldorf  Apartments.  The  din¬ 
ing-room  was  crowded  to  the  limit  with 
members  and  their  guests.  The  tables 
were  well  arranged,  the  seating  ar¬ 
rangements  being  so  well  managed  that, 
although  250  sat  down  to  the  feast, 
there  was  no  crowding  and  no  discom¬ 
fiture.  The  decorations  were  flags 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  walls,  and 
tall  vases  filled  with  American  Beauty 
roses  ornamented  the  tables. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  one  o’clock, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
Chairman  J.  F.  Mackay,  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe,  introduced  the  speakers, 
whose  addresses  possessed  the  admira¬ 
ble  quality  of  brevity.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  Mr.  Mackay  said: 

“To-day  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
presents  its  third  annual  report  to  the 
publishers  who  have  loyally  supported 
it  through  weather  fair  and  foul.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  signs  of  greatest  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  committee  in  charge 
to  again  welcome  such  a  large  and  rep¬ 
resentative  attendance  at  this  function. 

BUREAU  HAS  JUSTIFIED  ITSELF. 

“The  founders  of  this  branch  of  the 
great  parent  organization  did  not  expect 
to  escape  criticism,  and  in  this  they 
have  not  been  disappointed.  All  things 
considered,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  come  through  its  infant 
years  with  every  reason  to  be  gratified, 
both  with  the  support  it  has  received 
and  with  the  results  accomplished. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  all  the 
credit  for  the  great  wave  of  prosperity 
the  daily  newspaper  is  enjoying  at  the 
present  time  on  this  continent,  but  we 
do  feel  we  can  honestly  take  to  our¬ 
selves  credit  for  a  measure  of  this  in¬ 
crease  far  exceeding  the  amount  spent 
by  the  publishers  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Bureau. 

“As  I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you  this  afternoon,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  occupy  any  time  here  to¬ 
day,  as  we  have  a  galaxy  of  'stars’  to 
present  from  this  platform.  As  it  is  ray 
intention,  however,  to  ask  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  1510) 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


Seated — L.  B.  Palmer,  secretary; George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer;  Lafayette  Young,  jr.,  Des  Moines  Capital;  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News,  Don  C.  Seitz,  New  York  World,  chairman. 

Standing — Frank  P.  Glass,  Birmingham  News;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  jr.,  Biston  Globe;  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  The  Chicago  Daily  News;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS’  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


For  the  irst  time  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 
THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  was,  on  Saturday, 
delivered  by  motor  trucks  exclusively 


FIRST  All-Motor  Truck 
Newspaper  Delivery 
in  Philadelphia 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


FIRST  in  Fairness 
FIRST  in  News-Service 
FIRST  in  Clean  Columns 
FIRST  in  Intellectual  Features 
FIRST  in  Buying  Power  of  Readers 
FIRST  in  Want  Ads.  published  daily 
FIRST  in  Growth  in  Advertising 
FIRST  in  Trustworthiness 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  and  Homes  of  worth' 
while  Philadelphians 


GAIN 


OVER 


llnex^ — a  far  sreater  sain  Id  volumf  of  pal-1  . 
udvcrtlalDg  tbao  tbat  of  any  othrr  I’lillaUel-  | 
plila  newspaper,  morulog  or  evening. 

The  gain  last  week  was  over  119% 

The  Reason: 

THK  EVKNI.VU  TEIJ5GRAPH  is  read,  dally,  by  practically 
every  bank  officer,  luercbant,  manufacturer  aud  man  of  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  by  tens  of  thousands  of  Intelligent,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  prosp'ruus  men  and  women  In  all  other  walks  of  life. 
In  1‘lilladelphia — the  most  American  city  in  America.  One 
copy  of  a  Dewspai>er  reaching  a  constituency  with  KEAI.  buy¬ 
ing  power  la  worth  Qve  copies  of  the  nou-conatructive,  preju¬ 
diced,  almost  always-unfair,  cheap,  semi-sensational  comic-strip 
newspapers,  straining  for  “popular”  favor,  aud  attracting 
thoughtless,  a 'iisutlun-luvlng  readers,  iiossessiDg  little,  if  any, 
hiiyiug  power. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ADVERTISING  REPORTS  TO  A.N.P.  A.  MEETING 


Annual  Review  of  Work  Shows  that  During  Past  Year  Newspapers 
Carried  $55,000,000  Worth  of  Advertising,  an  Average  Increase 
of  10  per  cent. — It  is  Expected  that  1916  Will  Prove 
to  be  Record-Breaker — Other  Interesting  Facts. 


The  third  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  was,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"To  give  point  to  the  Bureau’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  your  Committee  wishes  to  draw 
your  attention  at  the  outset  to  the  re¬ 
markable  development  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  year.  Fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  at  the 
close  of  1915  show  an  average  increase 
of  10  per  cent  over  1914  in  national 
advertising  carried  by  newspapers.  In 
round  figures  this  Increase  represented 
about  $5,000,000,  bringing  the  total 
amount  of  general  advertising  carried 
by  newspapers  in  the  year  referred  to 
up  to  about  $55,000,000. 

"It  is  Interesting  to  consider  this  gain 
in  comparison  with  the  business  done 
by  the  newspapers’  nearest  competitors, 
the  magazines,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  nine  weekly  publications,  show¬ 
ed  a  loss  for  the  year. 

"It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
newspapers’  gain  was  made  in  spite  of 
adverse  business  conditions  which  ob¬ 
tained  early  in  1915,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  many  newspapers  ex¬ 
cluded  from  their  columns  certain 
forms  of  advertising  which  they  deem¬ 
ed  objectionable. 

NEW  RBOORO  ESTABLISHED. 

The  general  newspaper  advertising 
record  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1916  is  even  more  remarkable.  Figures 
compiled  by  tbe  Bureau  and  furnished 
by  publishers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  every  province  of  Canada 
show  an  average  increase  in  general 
advertising  for  that  period  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1915  of  35  per  cent. 
This  increase  ranges  from  a  minimum 
of  3  per  cent,  to  a  maximum  of  140 
per  cent.  The  compilation  was  made 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  and  in  no  case  did 
a  newspaper  report  a  loss.  The  large 
majority  of  newspapers  replying  to  our 
inquiries  reported  gains  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent. 

“Comparing  these  returns  with  the 
figures  of  former  years,  it  is  evident 
that  a  new  high  record  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  Widespread  in¬ 
quiry  among  publishers  brings  back  the 
unanimous  reply:  ’This  has  been  our 
biggest  first  quarter  in  any  year.’ 

“With  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  the 
prediction,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  1916  will  prove  a  record-breaking 
year  for  general  newspaper  advertising. 

"The  magazine  field  also  reflects  the 
revival  in  business,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  three  months  of  1916  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  im  per  cent  in  magazine 
advertising  ovei  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

rACTORS  IN  THE  INCREASa 

"Your  Committee  recognizes  several 
factors  in  this  remarkable  showing,  one 
of  which  naturally  is  the  recent  gene¬ 
ral  business  revival.  At  tbe  same  time, 
your  Committee  submits  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  part  must  be  credited  to  the 
aggressive  work  carried  on  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  in  the  past  three 
years. 

“The  breadth  of  the  Bureau’s  solici¬ 
tation  among  advertisers  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  Judge  all  its  efforts  in  a  cumu¬ 
lative  way.  It  dbes  not  make  contracts 
for  advertising,  because  it  does  not 
recommend  to  an  advertiser  specific 
lists  of  publications.  Its  efforts  must 
be  confined  to  the  dissemination  of 
facts  about  newspaper  advertising,  and 
the  rendering  of  assistance  and  advice 
to  advertisers  who  are  considering 


newspaper  campaigns.  At  the  same 
time,  in  virtually  every  instance  where 
a  new  account  has  come  to  the  news¬ 
papers  it  has  been  an  account  upon 
which  this  Bureau  has  expended  its  so¬ 
licitation. 

“The  prestige  of  the  newspaper  press 
which  is  behind  it  has  enabled  the  Bu¬ 
reau  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  con¬ 
cerns  who  determine  the  advertising 
policy  of  the  business  rather  than  me 
list  of  publications  that  should  be  used ; 
and  this  in  itself  has  given  the  Bureau 
a  big  opportunity  for  service. 


"It  Is  significant  that  the  amount 
spent  by  the  newspapers  through  the 
Bureau  to  promote  general  advertising 
last  year  was  only  a  little  more  than 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  su:tual  increase 
in  general  advertising  during  1916.  This 
small  tax,  as  already  noted,  was  borne 
by  the  few  and  not  the  many. 

“Your  Committee  submits  that  those 
publishers  who  have  kept  the  Bureau 
aUve  have  shown  to  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  development  work  in  the 
general  advertising  field  based  upon  ac¬ 
tual  success  and  known  facts. 


(HUIANIZATION. 

"Your  Committee — appointed  at  the 
1915  Convention — organized  on  April  23, 
1915,  reelecting  Mr.  J.  F.  MacKay 
chairman,  and  naming  Mr.  Jason  Rog¬ 
ers  vice-chairman. 

"Messrs.  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Field,  and  John  B.  Woodward 
were  the  new  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  last  named  succeeding  Mr. 
Hopewell  L.  Rogers. 

"Other  meetings  of  the  Committee 
were  held  at  Chicago  on  June  23  and 
November  22,  and  from  time  to  time 
various  sub-committees  have  super¬ 
vised  and  advised  in  the  Bureau’s  work. 
Mr.  William  H.  Field  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  sub-committee  on  mem¬ 
bership,  and  Mr.  Louis  Wiley  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  committee. 

“Your  Committee,  wishing  to  enter 
into  closer  relationship  with  special 
representatives,  invited  the  Six-Point 
League  of  New  York  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives’  Association  of  Chi¬ 


cago  each  to  name  a  representative  to 
serve  with  us  sis  an  sulvisory  member. 
Mr.  Dan  A.  Csu-roll  was  selected  by  the 
first-named  organization,  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Virtue  by  the  other. 

MEMBEaSHIP. 

"At  tbe  close  of  business  March  31, 
1916,  there  were  294  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Bureau. 

"While  this  represents  w  appsu'ent 
net  Incresuie  of  only  two  memberships, 
the  Bureau’s  books  at  March  81  show 
an  actual  increase  in  Income  of  $343 
a  month  over  the  same  period  of  last 


year.  Such  chsuiges  as  have  taken 
place  in  the  membership  have  been  to¬ 
wards  strengthening  the  Bureau  finan¬ 
cially — some  smaller  newspapers  having 
dropped  out,  but  more  of  the  larger  pub¬ 
lications  having  come  in. 

“Of  the  newspapers  subscribing  to  the 
Bureau,  147  are  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
and  your  Committee  submits  that  our 
needed  growth  must  come  from 
among  the  publishers  in  the  A-  N.  P. 
A.  who  are  not  now  contributing,  but 
who  unquestionably  are  benefiting  by 
the  work  of  this  organization. 

"An  aggressive  campaign  for  new 
members,  undertaken  by  your  Commit¬ 
tee  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  brought  about  the  present  im¬ 
proved  condition  in  the  Bureau’s 
finances.  A  series  of  six  letters  over  the 
signatures  of  the  members  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  was  sent  to  non-subscribing 
newspapers,  and  as  a  result  thirty-four 
(34)  new  subscriptions  were  obtained. 

riNANCES. 

“The  Bureau’s  books  have  been  audit¬ 
ed  up  to  the  close  of  business  March  31, 
1916. 

"The  last  quarter  ended  February  29, 
1916,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  financial 
statement  as  nearly  up  to  date  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  March  figures  were  included. 
A  detailed  statement  is  appended  to 
this  report. 

"The  items  that  show  an  increase  of 
expense  over  the  previous  year  merely 
emphasize  greater  activity  in  promo¬ 
tional  lines.  The  larger  expenditures  for 
travelling  and  for  printed  matter  il¬ 
lustrate  this  point. 

“Items  for  salaries  and  overhead 
have  been  reduced  sinee  January  1, 1916, 
owing  to  careful  economies  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  office  expense. 

’"The  Bureau  to-day  has  an  income 
in  excess  of  its  estimated  expenditures, 
but  the  margin  is  not  large  enough  foi 
entire  safety,  nor  does  it  permit  the 
extension  of  the  work  that  is  demanded 
on  all  sides.  In  a  word,  the  Bureau  is 
in  a  position  where  it  has  developed  op¬ 
portunities  for  usefulness,  without  ade¬ 
quate  resources  to  meet  them  in  the 
big  way  that  the  situation  demands. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  several  individual 
newspapers  and  magazines  spend  in  a 
single  month,  promoting  their  special 
interests,  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  spends  promoting  the  newspa¬ 
per  cause  in  an  entire  year. 

SOUCITINO  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

"Following  the  April  24  meeting  of 
your  Committee  last  year,  the  Bureau 
further  systematized  its  plan  of  solici¬ 
tation. 

"In  the  first  place  it  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  its  newspaper  members  in 
enlarging  its  ‘live  prospect’  list,  asking 
each  publication  to  furnish  names  of 
manufacturers  in  its  locality  who  might 
be  interested  in  advertising. 

“There  was  a  fair  response  to  this 
request,  and  the  names  of  about  thirty 
concerns  not  then  on  the  Bureau’s  list 
were  obtained.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  newspapers  reporting  these 
prospects  cooperated  with  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau  in  visiting  them.  Per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  was  done  on  most  of 
these  names,  as  well  as  upon  a  large 
list  developed  in  other  ways. 

"Incidentally,  the  Bureau  has  evolved 
a  comprehensive  office  system  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  accounts  and  keeping  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  progress  made,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  advertising  agency  han¬ 
dling  the  business,  as  well  as  with  the 
advertiser  himself. 

"In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  (165)  days  spent  in  travel¬ 
ling  in  places  other  than  New  York  city, 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  called 
upon  manufacturers  In  virtually  every 
advertisable  line  of  industry.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  was  paid  to  food  producta 
Inasmuch  as  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  lines  are  now  recogniz¬ 
ing  in  a  big  way  the  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  of  newspaper  advertising  upon 
consumer  and  retailer  alike. 

(Continued  on  page  1506) 


EXIT  THE  DISHONEST  ADVERTISER! 

Is  the  year  1916  to  witness  greater  economic  reforms  in  our  country 
than  any  other  year  of  our  history? 

Is  it  to  be  a  year  in  which  the  business  atmosphere  is  to  be 
cleared  of  fog  and  mist  and  uncertainty — in  which  economic  fallacies 
and  shady  business  practices  are  to  be  eliminated,  so  far  as  regula¬ 
tive  law  can  eliminate  them,  from  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation? 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court  struck  a  death-blow  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  fallau:ies,  one  of  the  most  insidious  artifices  of  trade, 
which  had  ever  demoralized  the  business  of  merchandising — the  trading 
stamp  and  coupon  system.  That  decision  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
the  whole  policy  of  "something  for  nothing”  on  which  these  stamp  and 
coupon  devices  thrive. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  speaks  on  fraudulent  advertising — and  with  no 
less  force  and  clearness  than  on  the  trading  stamp  cases. 

A  Florida  land-selling  company  had  been  indicted  for  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising.  The  District  Court  in  Southern  Florida  had  quashed  the  indictment 
against  the  officials  of  the  company  on  the  general  ground  that,  as  the 
land  sold  was  worth  the  prices  charged  for  it,  no  fraud  charge  could  hold, 
EVEN  IB'  IT  WERF  ADMITTED  THAT  IN  THE  ADVERTISING 
EXAGGERATION  WAS  USED,  AND  THE  CLAIM  MADE  THAT  THE 
VAI^UES  WERE  FAR  GREATER  THAN  THE  PRICES  FIXED. 

Justice  McKenna,  deciding  this  case  on  appeal,  and  reversing  the  lower 
court,  makes  it  very  plain  that  fraud  is  committed  IF  .4  VALUE  IS 
ASSIGNED  TO  A  THING  WHICH  IT  DOES  NOT  POSSESS,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  value  there  equal  to  the  actual  price  charged. 

In  effect  this  very  principle  is  what  all  advocates  of  honest  advertising 
have  contended  for. 

To  sell  a  commodity  for  what  it  is  worth,  BUT  TO  EFFECT  THE 
SALE  THROUGH  A  CLAIM  THAT  IT  IS  WORTH  A  GREAT  DEAL 
MORE,  thus  appealing  to  the  "aomething  for  nothing”  yearning  in  the 
human  mind,  constitutes  fraud — fraud  different  only  in  degree  from  that 
practiced  by  advertisers  who  do  not  even  aim  to  give  value  for  the  money 
actually  paid  to  them. 

The  ethical  principle  involved  is  so  vital  that  this  opinion  of  Justice 
McKenna  must,  at  once,  force  a  reform  of  mode  and  method  and  phraseol¬ 
ogy  in  all  advertising.  The  Justice  does  not  pass  upon  the  matter  of 
“puffing”  the  commodity  offered  for  sale.  He  simply  makes  it  plain  that 
such  “puffing”  must  not  carry  exaggerated  claims  of  value,  thus  inducing 
people  to  buy  from  a  hope  of  receiving  greater  value  than  they  pay  for. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision  it  is  said  that  numerous  casea  involving 
this  form  of  fraudulent  advertising,  are  to  be  pressed  by  the  Government 
It  presages  the  di8upi)earance  from  the  columns  of  periodicals  and 
newspapers  of  the  dishonest  advertiser. 

Truly,  this  year  of  1916,  whatever  of  political  history  it  may  make, 
will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  the  strides  taken  toward  the  goal  of  THE 
SQUARE  DEAL  IN  BUSINESS. 
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PUBLISHERS  STIRRED  TO  A  DEMONSTRATION 

OF  GENUINE  PATRIOTISM 


New  War  Secretary’s  Maiden  Speech  Rouses  to  Enthusiasm  1,000  Members  and  Guests 
at  Noteworthy  Annual  Banquet — Governor  Whitman,  Mayor  Mitchel, 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  Daniel  Willard,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and 
the  Chinese  Minister  Also  Applauded. 


Patriotism — genuine,  unalloyed,  and 
unstinted  in  Its  expreanon — was  the 
(ioniinant  note  of  the  thirtieth  annual 
liinnor  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lirhor.s’  Association,  which  wa.s  held  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  on  Thursday  evening.  There  was 
alx'unding  good-fellowshii) — the  cama- 
radede  which  comes  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  service  in  the  promulgation  of 
ideas  and  ideals.  There  were  happy 
Tuec'tings  of  friends  old  and  i>'  w.  There 
was  a  perfect  repast,  satisfying  and 
comfort-inducing  aiike  in  substance 
and  in  service.  There  were  fun,  wit, 
and  frolic.  But  over  and  above  all  else 
reigned  enthusiasm  for  Americanism, 
for  the  spiritual  Ideals  of  Ameiican  life — 
and  this  patriotism  showed  Itself  in 
salvo  after  salvo  of  applau.se  and  cheers 
as  each  speaker  of  the  evening  in  turn 
.  touched  upon  the  real  unity  of  all  Amer¬ 
icans  In  their  hearts’  desires  for  the 
future  of  the  nation. 

.Members  and  guests  in  attendance 
made  up  a  great  throng  of  1,000  people, 
and  to  accommodate  them  all  taxed  to 
its  utmost  capacity  the  largest  banquet 
hall  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  next  to  impossible  to  seat 
one  more  man  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  the  double  tier  of  boxes  encircling 
it  was  tilled  with  a  brilliant  assemblage 
of  the  fair  relatives  of  the  diners. 

KNTHUSIASM  FOR  A.MERICANISM. 

It  was,  beyond  question,  the  most 
notable  dinner  given  in  Ne-.v  York  in 
many  months,  and  was  so  recognized 
in  this  city;  habituated  to  big  and  nota¬ 
ble  dinners.  The  speakers,  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  for  achievement  in  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  of  endeavor,  all  roused 
their  hearers  to  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusia.sm  by  affirmative  allusions  to  pre¬ 
paredness  for  the  best  that  America  is 
capable  of  as  the  loader  of  civilization. 
President  Wilson  telegraphed  from 
Washington  his  congratulations,  and  a 
toast  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  His  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  making  his  maiden  sp-'ech  as  a 
mernlier  of  the  Cabinet  and  urging  the 
need  for  "preparedne.s.s,”  received  such 
an  acclamation  of  approval  as  has  sel¬ 
dom  echoed  through  the  spacious  Imll- 
roorn  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  which 
mu.st  have  proved  to  Secretary  Baker’s 
complete  satisfaction  that  any  pro¬ 
gramme  of  defence  he  may  undertake 
will  have  the  endorsement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  puldishers  of  the  United  States. 

(!ov.  Whitman,  Mayor  Mitchel,  I>r. 
V.  K.  Wellington-Koo,  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States;  Ifanlel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Uall- 
road;  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  Charles  M. 
Schwab  were  the  other  speakers,  whose 
contributions  to  the  occa;don  all  had 
value,  and  were  greeted  with  approval. 
And  the  flashing  wit  of  Patrick  Francis 
Murphy  brought  that  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  repeated  evidences  that  his  in¬ 
tellectual  quips  were  relished  with  keen 
appreciation. 

AT  THE  HPBAKKRS’  TABLE. 

At  the  sjieakers’  table  were  .si>atcd 
the  Very  Hev.  W.  M.  Grosveror,  the 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  the  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  the  1  in.  Newton 
D.  Baker,  Daniel  Willard,  Dr.  V.  K.  Wei- 
lington  Koo,  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  Patrick  Francis  .Murphy,  Fred¬ 
erick  Roy  Martin,  Frederick  D.  Under¬ 
wood.  Talcott  Williams.  Horace  White, 
Theodore  Roussi-au,  Robert  C.  Morris. 
Herbert  U.  Bridgman,  William  Berri, 
Victor  F.  L«w9on,  Hopewell  L.  liogorv, 


Frank  B.  Noyes,  and  Senator  Warren 
O.  Harding. 

The  banquet  began  with  an  invoca¬ 
tion  .spoken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grosvenor. 
Hardly  had  the  .second  course  been  serv- 
e<l  when  the  Mayor  of  New  York  was 
introduced.  Mr.  Mitchel  spoke  thus  early 
because  of  another  engagement  for  the 
evening. 

"Good  government  depends  upon  good 
newspapers.”  the  Mayor  said,  ”becau.se 
good  government  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  current  facts  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  can  be  carried  over  into 
the  con.sciousness  of  the  people  only  by 
truthful  and  accurate  publication. 

NO  nVAL  AI.LBXnANCB. 

”The.sc  are  times  when  we  u.rderstand 
that  dual  allegiance  of  any  kind  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  good  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  well  at  this  time  that  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  our  country  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  virile  and  forcible  men,  so 
that  Europe  may  understand  that  true 
Americanism  still  lives,  unana^sthetized 
by  the  narcotic  doctrines  of  pacifism  and 
prosperity.  I  urge  you  to  wield  this 
great  power  you  have  in  your  hands  for 
the  expression  of  that  real  Americanism 
in  the  days  that  are  to  come  ” 

PRESIDENT  WII.SON’8  TOAST. 

The  toastmaster’s  announcement  of 
a  me.ssage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  brought  every  man  in  the 
vast  throng  to  his  feet.  This  was  the 
President’s  telegram: 

The  White  Heime,  WaKhliiKlon.  April  27. 

To  the  Prettldent  of  the  American  Newapaper 
I*ii1>ll»hera’  Aasoelatlon: 

May  I  not  proinae  the  following  toaat  to  tlie 
American  Newapajicr  Ihibllahera’  Aaaociatlon : 
"May  Ita  Influence  alwaya  be  for  fair  play,  right 
uiulerHlamllng,  and  the  peace,  proaperlty,  and 
glory  of  America.”  I  fake  the  lH>erty  of  aend- 
Ing  my  (x.rdlal  congratiilationa  and  beat  wiahea. 

WCKkDHDW  WU>ION'. 

To  this  the  President  of  the  .Xssocia- 
tion  sent  the  following  response: 
"Thanks  for  me.ssage.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publi.shers’  A.s.soclation  stands  for 
flr.st  word  of  its  name,  and  will  defend 
it  against  all  comers.” 

GOVERNOR  WHIT.MAN’S  PLEA. 

When  the  feast  had  reached  the  stage 
of  coffee  and  cigars,  Gov.  Whitman  was 
intrtMliieed.  He  called  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  makers  for  a  wise  and  patriotic 
interpretation  of  American  life.  In  the 
cour.se  of  his  addre.ss  Mr.  Whitman 
said: 

’’More  and  more  our  fieople  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  printed  word  for  the 
information  on  which  public  opinion  is 
based.  Our  citizens  see  through  your 
eyes,  and  they  hear  through  your  ears. 
You  speak  all  languages,  and  even  your 
whisjier  sometimes  may  be  heard  round 
the  world. 

"It  is  largely  at  your ’will  that  men 
in  public  life  talk  to  the  vast  electorate 
instead  of  to  the  comparatively  small 
group  of  men  who  may  be  in  the  sound 
of  their  voices.  It  Is  by  your  pleasure 
that  the  citizenship  addresses  itself  to 
the  public  servant.  Whether  such  a 
condition  contributes  on  the  whole  to 
good  government  may  be  a  question,  but 
that  it  exl.sts  cannot  be  questioned. 

"As  you  report  fairly  and  Interpret 
honestly,  so  will  the  great  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  l>e  lifted  to  the  higher  levels  of 
democracy.  As  you  malign,  distort,  or 
misrepresent — and  you  do  sometimes, 
some  of  you — so  will  the  wells  of  in- 
form^tloq  ^  poisoned. 


PAPERS  TRAIN  THEIR  READERS. 

”It  is  not  altogether  true,  as  is  so 
often  .said,  that  the  papers  give  the 
people  what  they  want.  1  think  that 
it  is  true  that  the  people  come  in  time 
to  want  the  kind  of  things  that  the 
papers  have  rather  trained  them  to  ex¬ 
pect.  If  continual  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  mean  and  the  petty,  the  vi¬ 
cious  and  the  obvious,  it  follows  natu¬ 
rally  that  the  readers  in  time  will,  to 
a  degree  at  least,  lose  perception  of 
the  things  that  are  good  and  fine  and 
that  are  con.structive  and  worthy.  .  .  . 

”No  good  citizen  and  no  student  of 
hi.story  would  attack  the  freedom  of 
the  pre.ss.  I  would  not,  for  a  moment, 
endorse  any  action  whatever  that  would 
endanger  this  tremendous  and  vital 
principle.  Not  all  the  abuses,  which 
the  wide  license  of  a  free  government 
has  made  possible,  would  justify  the 
slightest  infringement  of  this  sacred 
right.  .  .  . 

”lt  is  by  the  wonderful  things  that 
the  pre.ss  has  done  for  America  and 
humanity  that  1  measure  the  things 
that  you  are  able  to  do  for  America 
and  for  humanity.  As  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  per¬ 
haps,  there  is  a  call  for  all  that  is 
big  and  line  in  our  men  and  in  our 
institutions.  Events  of  vast  signifi¬ 
cance  have  us  in  their  grasp,  and  de¬ 
cisions  are  to  be  made  that  will  affect 
not  only  our  whole  future,  but  perhaps 
the  future  of  civilization  itself. 

“At  such  a  time  the  citizen,  the  poli¬ 
tician,  the  office-holder,  the  political 
party,  or  the  newspaper,  that  thinks 
In  terms  of  profit  or  advancement  or 
of  self-aggrandizement,  i.s,  in  spirit  at 
least,  betraying  democracy. 

TAKE  HATE  OUT  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

“From  thg  day  when  the  European 
war  shook  us  from  our  dream  of  world 
peace,  our  boast  of  security,  the  best 
thought  of  this  land  has  been  for  pre¬ 
paredness  for  national  defence.  This  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  di.scuss  this 
subject  in  detail.  There^is  a  prepared¬ 
ness  that  does  not  have  to  wait  upon 
Uongres-sional  action,  and  in  which  all 
can  take  part.  We  can  take  the  hate 
and  the  misunderstanding  out  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life,  so  that  ancient  unity  may  be 
restored.  We  can  prepare  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war.  bulwarking  free  insti¬ 
tutions  even  while  we  protect  them. 
There  is  no  greater  preparedness  than 
the  restoration  of  our  ancient  confidence 
in  the  high  destiny  of  America,  the  re¬ 
kindling  of  our  hopes  .and  faith.s,  the 
l>anishment  of  every  divisive  jirejudlce 
that  has  arisen  to  plague  and  to  retard. 

’’This  great  task  is  peculiarly  the 
province  of  the  press.  It  is  in  your  pow¬ 
er  to  be  the  great  interpretative  factor 
in  American  life,  and,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  el.se.  it  is  wise  and  patriotic  inter¬ 
pretation  that  we  need  to-day.” 

FUTURE  OF  THE  RAILROADS. 

The  next  speaker,  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  .said: 

"Those  who  manage  the  railioads  to¬ 
day  understand  clearly  that  It  is  the 
mandate  of  the  people  that  the  railroads, 
although  owing  their  existence  to  pri¬ 
vate  capital,  shall  be  operated  as  semi- 
public  institutions,  subject  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  to  public  regulation  and  control. 
The  carriers  al-so  realize  that.  If  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  economic  policy  cannot  be  work¬ 
ed  out  successfully,  the  only  alternative 
will  be  Government  ownership,  with  po. 

lltical  control,  Instead  of  ownership  by 


the  public  individually,  as  new,  with 
Governmental  control. 

"Personally,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
pre.sent  system  can  be  made  a  success — 
that  it  has  not  been  a  complete  success 
in  the  past  is  a  matter  rf  common 
knowledge.  The  defects — I  might  almost 
say  the  one  defect — of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  are  becoming  better  understood.  No 
one  would  contend  or  expect  that  forty- 
eight  different  regulating  bodies,  with  In¬ 
terests  sometimes  at  variance,  could  sat¬ 
isfactorily  and  efficiently  supervise  and 
regulate  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
time,  although  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  under  our  dual  sy.stem 
of  Federal  and  State  regulation  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

“If  this  country  can  successfully  work 
out  a  system  of  regulation  of  its  rail¬ 
roads,  including  the  labor  problem,  which 
will  result  in  giving  to  the  people  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  system  of 
transportation,  such  as  they  ought  to 
have  and  must  have  for  the  continued' 
development  of  the  country  and  its  com¬ 
merce,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  such 
return  on  the  necessary  Investment  as 
will  attract  the  amount  of  new  capital 
constantly  required  for  extensions  and 
betterments,  it  will  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  has  not  so  far  been  accom¬ 
plished  under  similar  conditions  by  any 
other  nation. 

"It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  at  present,  with  all  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  the  American  railroad  system, 
considered  as  a  whole,  i>ays  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  for  similar  service 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world;  per¬ 
forms  more  transportation  service  for  a 
dollar  of  Invested  capital  than  is  per¬ 
formed  in  any  other  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  people  have  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  lower  transportation  rates  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation 
where  conditions  are  at  all  similar." 

DR.  KOO  A  HUMORIST. 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  the  Chinese  Min. 
i.ster,  who  was  next  introiluced  to  speak 
on  “Diplomacy,"  said  very  little  about 
diplomacy,  but  proved  to  be  .something 
of  a  humorist. 

"One  morning,”  he  began,  "at  the 
daybreak  a  man  was  found  around  a 
lamppost  by  a  policeman.  The  officer 
a.skwl  him  where  he  had  been  during 
the  night,  and  the  man  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  and  that  all  he  remem¬ 
bered  was  that  it  was  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess. 

“The  chairman  of  your  dinner  com¬ 
mittee  a.sked  me  to  repeat  to-night  what 
I  said  at  the  Gridiron  Club  dinner  some 
two  months  ago.  Well,  the  truth  is  that 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said 
during  that  night,  but  it  was  a  splen¬ 
did  succe.ss. 

"The  modern  newspaper,"  he  contin¬ 
ued.  "is  not  only  the  maker,  but  the 
guide  of  public  opinion,  and  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  generals  and  admirals,  wield¬ 
ing  far  more  power  than  the  generals 
of  the  army  and  the  admirals  of  the 
navy,  becau.se  you  alone  can  mobilize 
one  of  the  greatest  human  forces — pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  In  China  something  of  the 
.same  kind  of  thing  is  now  developing. 
It  is  true  that  China  had  the  flr.st 
newspaper;  that  was  founded  some¬ 
where  in  the  eighth  century;  but  it  was 
not  until  two  or  three  decades  ago 
that  the  modern  newspaper  came  into 
existence  in  China,  and  there,  as  here, 
it  is  exercising  a  tremendous  influence 
on  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

A.MERICAN  PRESS  FRIENDLY  TO  CHINA. 

"Much  of  the  friendship  which  now 
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happily  exists  between  China  and  the 
TTnited  States  has  been  due  to  the 
friendly  attitude  which  the  American 
press  entertains  towards  my  country 
and  my  countrymen.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  Eurf)pe  was  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  United  State.s,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  China  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  growth  and  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  United  States. 
When  I  reflect  what  problems  arc  com¬ 
mon  to  iKith  of  us,  how  many  i>oints 
there  are  at  which  our  interests  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  I  cannot  help 
confe.s.sinB  that  it  is  a  source  of  prati- 
fleation  to  myself  to  find  the  people 
and  the  press  in  this  country  most 
friendly  towards  ('hina.  As  friendship 
begets  friend.ship  between  (’hina  and 
the  United  States,  so  I  can  hear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  to-night,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  people  in  my 
country  entertain  the  most  friendly  sen¬ 
timent  towards  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

“In  China  to-day  there  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  a  movement  towards  natural 
development  that  is  really  striking  in 
its  rapidity.  We  are  making  progress, 
and  making  rapid  progre.ss.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral  that  we  should  make  more  rapid 
progre.ss  than  you  probably  did  100 
years  ago,  because  we  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  experience  and  of  your 
achievement,  and  in  the  development 
of  China  into  a  strong  and  powerful 
nation  I  believe  we  shall  find  not  only 
a  new'  impetus  for  strengthening  the 
friendship  which  now  happily  exists  be¬ 
tween  us,  but  we  shall  also  find  a  key 
to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  us  both.” 

KAHN  ON  “high  finance." 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  who  spoke  on  “High 
Finance,”  said  in  part: 

“Finance  has  been  as  quick  and  will¬ 
ing  as  any  other  element  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  discern  the  moral  obligations 
of  the  new  era  brought  about  within 
the  last  ten  years  and  to  align  itself  on 
their  side.  As  soon  as  the  meaning  of 


the  laws  under  which  business  was  to 
t>e  conducted  had  come  to  be  reasonably 
defined,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  latitude  tacitly  permitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  pioneer  period  must  end,  finance 
fell  into  line  with  the  new  spirit  and 
has  kept  in  line. 

“I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  va¬ 
rious  investigations  that  have  since 
taken  place,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
dealt  w’ith  incidents  that  occurred  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  And  in  this  connection 
I  would  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  unfair  than  the  theory 
and  method  of  these  investigations  as 
all  too  frequently  conducted.  The  appeal 
all  too  often  is  to  the  gallery,  hungry 
for  .sensation;  the  method — to  wash  as 
much  soiled  linen  as  pos.slhle  in  public 
(even,  if  neces.sary  to  make  clean 
linen  appear  soiled),  and  to  use  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  soap  and  water  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  cleaning. 

CALI.8  PFX)PI.E  FAIR-MINDED. 

“The  people  are  fair-minded,  and 
when  fully  informed  almost  invariably 
wise  and  right  in  their  judgment,  which 
cannot  always  be  said  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  When  scolded,  browbeaten, 
maligned,  and  harassed  finance  may  well 
turn  upon  its  professional  faultfinders 
and  challenge  comparison.  Finance  and 
financiers  have  had  no  mean  share  in 
creating  organizations  and  institutions 
in  this  country  which  are  models  of  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  which  men  from  all  quar 
ters  of  the  globe  come  here  to  study  and 
to  admire.  It  is  the  critics  of  finance 
and  business  who,  to  mention  but  a  few 
Instances,  have  given  jo  the  army  aero¬ 
planes  that  are  grossly  defective,  to  the 
navy  submarines  that  are  in  constant 
trouble,  who  have  passed  laws  which 
have  driven  our  ships  off  the  seas  in  the 
world’s  trade,  and  other  laws  which  have 
mainly  brought  it  aliout  that  in  the  year 
1915  less  railroad  mileage  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States  than 
within  any  one  year  since  the  Civil  War. 

“Without  wishing  to  hold  up  the  labor 
unions  as  offering  a  model  for  the  spirit 


which  should  actuate  us  or  the  methods 
we  should  follow,  because  their  class 
consciousness  and  the  resulting  conduct 
are  sometimes  extreme  and  often  short- 
.sighted,  I  would  urge  upon  business  men 
to  cultivate  and  demon.strate  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  cohesion  and  di.sclpline  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  cause;  that 
readiness  to  back  up  their  spokesmen ; 
that  loyalty  to  their  calling  and  to  one 
another  which  working  men  practice 
and  demonstrate  daily,  and  which  have 
secured  for  thefr  reptesentatlves  the  re¬ 
spect  and  fear  of  political  parties. 

nrSINKSS  MEN  SHOt'LD  GET  TOIiETHER. 

“Ijct  business  men  range  them.selves 
l>ehind  their  spokesmen,  such  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Washington  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Let  them  get  to¬ 
gether  now  and  in  the  future  through 
a  properly  constituted  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  and,  guided  by  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  broad  vision,  and  patriotism, 
agree  upon  the  essentials  of  legislation 
affecting  affairs  which  the  situation 
calls  for  from  time  to  time.  Let  them 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  legiti¬ 
mate  Influence  and  their  votes  to  real¬ 
ize  such  legislation  and  to  oppose  ac¬ 
tively  what  they  believe  to  be  harmful 
lawmaking. 

“Never  w’as  it  of  more  importance  than 
in  the  present  emergency  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  a  clear  and  correct  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  finance,  indeed  of  ‘high  finance,’ 
and  that  they  should  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  calmly  and  dlspa.s.sionately  and 
with  untroubled  vision,  for  when  the 
European  war  is  over,  and  the  period 
of  reconstruction  sets  in  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  of  the  day  will  be 
that  of  finance  and  financing.  The 
handling  and  adjustment  of  that  ques¬ 
tion,  although  it  primarily  concerns  Eu¬ 
rope,  cannot  fall  to  affect  America  fa¬ 
vorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to  the 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  our  own 
attitude  and  actions. 


READ  MEANING  OF  FINANCE.' 

“A  great  many  things  are  being  and 
have  been  charged  in  the  popular  view 
against  finance,  with  which  finance, 
properly  understood,  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  possession  of  wealth  does  not  make 
a  man  a  financier — just  as  little  as  the 
possession  of  a  chest  of  tools  makes  a 
man  a  carpenter. 

“Finance  means  constructive  work.  It 
means  mobilizing  and  organizing  the 
wealth  of  the  country  so  that  the  scat¬ 
tered  monetary  re.sourcea  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  may  be  united  and  guided  into 
a  mighty  current  of  fruitful  cooperation 
— a  hundredfold,  nay  ten  thousandfold, 
as  potent  as  they  would  or  could  be  in 
Individual  hands.  Finance  means  i>ro- 
moting  and  facilitating  the  country’.s 
trade,  at  home  and  abroad,  creating  new 
wealth,  making  new  jobs  for  workmen. 
It  means  daring  and  imagination  com¬ 
bined  with  care  and  foresight  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  hard,  wearing  work — much 
of  it  not  compensated,  because  of  every 
ten  propositions  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  or  evolved  by  the  brain  of  the 
financier  who  is  duly  careful  of  his 
reputation  and  conscious  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public  it  is  safe  to  .say  that 
not  more  than  three  materialize. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  high 
finance  has  not  in  some  In.stances 
strayed  from  the  highest  standard;  that 
it  has  not  made  mistakes;  that  it  has 
not  at  times  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
the  temptations  which  beset  its  path 
are  indeed  many;  that  there  have  not 
been  some  occurrences  which  every 
right  thinking  man  must  deplore  and 
condemn.  Hut  I  do  .say  and  claim  that 
practically  all  such  Instances  have  <k'- 
curred  during  what  may  be  termed  the 
country’s  industrial  and  economic  pion¬ 
eer  period,  a  period  of  vast  and  uni)ar- 
alleled  concentration  of  national  en¬ 
ergy  and  effort  upon  material  achieve¬ 
ment.  of  tremendous  and  turbulent 
surging  toward  tangible  accomplish¬ 
ment,  of  sheer  individualism,  a  period 
of  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  hy 
{Continued  on  page  1502b) 
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officers  Chosen  at  Final  Session  of  Con¬ 
vention  on  Friday  Afternoon — D.  D. 
.Moore,  Publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  Made  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  which 
took  place  on  Friday  afternoon  resuit- 
ed  in  the  election  of  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  of  the 
Phii’ago  Dally  News. 

Vice-President,  Frank  P.  Glass,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Secretary,  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader. 

Treasurer,  Edward  Payson  Call,  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Board  of  Directors:  J.  F.  Mackay, 
Toronto  Globe;  C.  H.  Taylor,  jr..  Bos- 
ton  Globe:  -Harry  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  H.  L.  Bridgman,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard-Union;  D.  D.  Moore,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Hilton  U. 
Brown,  Indianapolis  News;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Jason 
Rogers,  New  York  Globe. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  only  new  membc.. 
of  the  board  elected.  The  others  were 
reelected. 

THl-RSDAY  MORNINO  SK-iSIO.V. 

The  Thurstiay  session  of  the  N.  P. 
A.  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
« sting  of  the  week  A  number  of  i-n- 
I'lrtant  topics  were  di.scussed,  tnd  the 
reports  of  several  of  the  committees 
were  submitted.  The  attendance  was 
perhaps  not  quite  as  large  as  on  Wed- 
ne.sday,  but  the  interest  in  the  proceed- 
iigs  was  just  as  intense  as  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the 
special  standing  committee,  which  has 
under  its  care  the  labor  problems  of 
the  Assoi'iation.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  report 
will  be  found  on  page  1470b. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  report, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously.  Mat¬ 
thew  Wolff,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo-engravers’  Union,  addressed 
the  Association.  He  spoke  about  the 
improved  conditions  that  now  obtain  in 
the  business,  and  of  the  newer  processes 
that  have  been  introduced,  under  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  bettor 
plates  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  old 
days.  He  thought  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  best  features  of  several 
of  the  reproduction  processes  would  be 
combined  in  one.  The  character  of  the 
printing  now  secured  from  plato.4  is  of 
a  high  order. 

James  J.  Freel,  president  of  the  Stere¬ 
otypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union,  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Wolff,  and  after  him  came 
Marsden  G.  Scott,  president  of  ♦he  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union.  The 
speeches  of  all  three  presidents  were  of 
the  usual  complimentary  character, 
each  one  describing  the  conditions  prev  - 
alent  in  their  several  industries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses, 
Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  of  Chicago,  spoke 
upon  the  advl.sabllity  of  establishing  a 
defence  fund  for  the  Association,  to  be 
used  when  necessary  for  protecting  or 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  memliers. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  more  important  lalior 
organizations  have  such  funds,  from 
which  they  draw  when  occasion  de- 
niands.  He  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  publishers  of  the  country, 
who  represent  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustries  we  have,  should  follow  their 
example. 

Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  ths  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  who  siM>ke 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  suggestion,  said 
that  out  in  his  part  of  the  country  the 
lalior  organizations  of  the  district  had  a 
million  dollars  in  hand  constantly  as  a 
defence  fund.  If  the  labor  organizations 
find  such  a  fund  desirable  and  necessary, 
why  should  not  the  publisher.?  who  have 
a  large  amount  of  money  Invested  in 
their  business,  and  who  ara  often  the 
subjects  of  the  whims  of  Congress  and 
State  Legislatures,  and  the  labor  organ¬ 


izations  themselve.s,  also  have  such  a 
fund? 

Other  members  spoke  along  this 
same  line.  No  definite  action  was  tak-jn, 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  members  was  that  such  a 
fund  should  be  provided.  It  is  probable 
that  a  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
take  the  matter  under  advl.sement. 

The  idea  of  providing  a  defence  fund 
is  nothing  new  at  the  conferences  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  When  Col.  Driscoll  oc¬ 
cupied  the  position  now  held  by  Mr. 
Kellogg,  chairman,  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago, 
he  brought  before  the  Association  a 
plan  for  providing  such  a  fund.  Mr. 
Kellogg  himself  has  always  brought  it 
forward  from  time  to  time,  and  while  it 
was  always  favored  by  many  of  the 
members,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough  .sentiment  behind  it  to  bring 
it  into  effect. 

I-rom  the  temper  of  the  as.sembly 
while  the  discussion  was  on  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  it  was  evident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  such  a  plan  can  be  put 
into  effect.  The  newspat>ers  are  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  that  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  are  in  a  position  to 
create  such  a  fund  without  embarrass¬ 
ing  or  without  taxing  themselves  to  a 
too  great  extent. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  THURSDAY. 

The  afternoon  session  was  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  various  matters 
connected  with  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  and  administrative 
policies.  Much  of  the  talk  was  desul¬ 
tory  in  character,  and  no  resolutions 
were  passed  as  a  result. 

It  was  expected  that  the  members 
would  take  up  the  advisability  of  giving 
newspaper  space  free  to  the  Govern¬ 


ment  in  a  campaign  for  preparedness 
such  as  had  been  proposed  by  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs. 

A  resolution  was  prepared  condemn¬ 
ing  the  scheme,  but  it  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Houston’s  proposition 
was  that  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  country  should  donate  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  assist  it  in  awaken¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  preparedness  and  in 
arousing  the  public  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  Government  in  every 
possible  manner. 

In  the  talks  the  members  had  with 
each  other  in  the  corridors  of  the  hotel 
during  the  afternoon,  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  the  publishers 
could  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  donate  advertising 
-space  to  the  Government  any  more 
than  the  manufacturers  of  munitions 
.should  be  called  upon  to  donate  some  of 
their  manufactured  product. 

The  newspapers,  it  was  said,  were 
perfectly  willing  to  print  the  news  con¬ 
cerning  anything  that  might  be  done 
by  the  Government,  but  to  print  acL 
vertisements  pure  and  simple,  was  quite 
another  matter.  Because  the  owners  of 
newspapers  are  public  men,  in  a  large 
sense,  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  any  more  than  their  proper  share 
of  the  expense  attached  to  any  pub¬ 
licity  work  that  the  Government  should 
desire  to  undertake.  Most  of  those 
whose  views  were  given,  said  that  they 
believed  that  this  Government,  like 
Canada,  should  pay  for  its  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  wondered  why  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  plan  seemed  to  attach  so  lit¬ 
tle  value  to  the  publicltv  in  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  already  given  to 
the  preparedness  movement. 

Ons  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  was 


a  luncheon  given  by  Amon  G.  Carter, 
business  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  to  Erman  J.  Ridgway, 
of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  who  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  and  to  about  100  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  the  city. 

Due  of  the  prominent  figures  during 
the  afternoon  ses.sioii  was  John  Ross 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Toronto  (Can¬ 
ada)  Evening  Telegraph,  which  he 
founded  fifty-three  years  ago.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  a  reporter,  he  s'ated 
that  thirty-five  of  his  employees  were 
at  the  front,  twenty  of  them  from  the 
editorial  department. 

The  intere.st  in  exhibits  during  the 
day  WPS  very  pronounced.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  attended  by  crowds  of 
interepced  i"nPirers. 

FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSIQN. 

The  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  were 
a  little  late  in  showing  up  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  Friday,  due  no  doubt,  to 
the  Ip.te  hours  kept  the  night  before. 
Many  of  them  were  at  the  midnight  en¬ 
tertainment  cf  the  Evening  Mail  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  as  this  did  not  break  up  un¬ 
til  after  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
sleep  was  heavy  upon  their  eyelids,  and 
it  wp.s  eleven  o’clock  liefore  a  sufficient 
number  were  in  attendance  to  start 
the  wheels  moving. 

One  of  the  first  matters  taken  up  was 
Topic  No.  45;  “What  Methods  Have 
Been  Adopted  for  Preserving  the  Health 
of  Employees.”  E.  K.  Gaylord,  of  the 
Oklahoma  Oklahoman,  endorsed  the 
work  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  in  improving 
conditions  in  factories  and  printing  of- 
flce.s.  Through  his  efforts,  changes 
have  been  made  in  many  offices  which 
were  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
linotype  operators  and  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  stereotype  departments. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ritti'iihouse 
and  others,  decided  progress  v.’as  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  bani.shment  of  tuliercu- 
losis  from  aipong  the  compositors  in 
the  printing  offices. 

■Another  topic  which  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  interest  was  “The  Free  Pub¬ 
licity  Evil.”  Several  of  the  members 
told  of  their  experiences  with  this  kind 
of  matter.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  was  not  always  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  news  and  what  was  skilfully 
concealed  advertising.  It  was  general¬ 
ly  agreed,  however,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  campaign  that  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  Association  under  the  direction 
of  I...  B.  Palmer,  the  manager,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  matter  received  by  the  daily 
newspapers  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
While  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  press 
agent  evil  will  ever  be  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated.  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers 
has  been  such  that  the  numlier  of  pro- 
fe.s.sional  press  agents  has  been  cut 
down  more  than  one-half  during  the 
last  year  or  two. 

That  the  trading  stamp  evil  is  a 
source  of  much  interest  to  the  members 
was  .shown  by  .somewhat  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention,  in  which  quite  a  num- 
f)er  cf  the  delegates  particiimted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Bridgman,  the  resolution  adopted  at 
last  year’s  convention  was  introduced 
and  again  pa.ssed. 

il’lMTCfis.  The  alleged  profit  distri¬ 
bution  coujion  plans  and  similar 
schemes  having  obtained  such  growth, 
and  having  in  the  judgment  of  mer¬ 
chants,  become  .such  a  menace  to  legiti¬ 
mate  business  that  legislation  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  same  is  pending  in  various  State 
lA>gislaturea:  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  close  stu¬ 
dents  of  economics  such  schemes  are 
believed  to  be  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  growth  of  trade  and  the  expansion 
of  legitimate  bu.siness;  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolveri,  That  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publisher^  .AssrK-iation  hereby 
expresses  its  belief  that  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  not  only  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  but  of  all  business  enterprises, 
are  not  served  by  such  methods  of  ex¬ 
ploitations. 

(CoiircH/ion  Keport  concluded  on  page 
1502d) 
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SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
MAKES  LENGTHY  REPORT  TO  THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 


Chairman  Kellogg,  of  Indianapolis,  Reviews  the  Most  Important 
Events  in  Connection  with  Labor  During  the  Past  Year — 
Membership  in  Unions  Shows  Big  Decrease — How  Various 
Strikes  and  Other  Troubles  Were  Treated. 


The  repK)rt  to  the  American  News, 
paper  Publishers'  Assodiation  of  Its 
special  standinir  committee  on  labor 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  H.  N.  Kellogg,  of  Indianapolis. 
Following  is  a  digest  of  the  main  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  report; 

The  most  interesting,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  events  in  connection 
with  labor  during  the  past  year  was 
the  action  of  the  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  in 
proposing  amendments  to  the  laws  that 
are  favorable  to  publishera  The  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  priority  rule  is  very  ad¬ 
vantageous.  It  never  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  enforced;  in  fact,  no  serious  ef¬ 
fort  was  ever  made  to  make  it  opera¬ 
tive  in  commercial  printing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  it  was  not  strictly  enforced  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms  Your 
chairman  was  given  to  understand,  in 
confidence,  that  President  Scott’s  prede¬ 
cessors  and  other  I.  T.  U.  officials  be¬ 
lieved  the  law  should  be  abolished,  but 
except  on  one  occasion  they  took  no 
active  part  to  this  end. 

Another  important  amendment  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  last  I.  T.  U.  Convention  was 
the  six -day  law.  This  has  been  held  to 
be  of  more  advantage  to  unions  than  to 
publishers,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
in  large  cities  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
newspapers 

NEW  APPRENTICE  RBOrLATIONS. 

Next  in  importance*  t(f  the  new  prior¬ 
ity  and  .six-day  rules  are  the  new  ap¬ 
prentice  regulations.  A  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  1914  convention  to 
study  this  question,  together  with  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  It  brought  in  a  very 
comprehensive  report,  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  it  proposed  to  the  I.  T.  U.  ap¬ 
prentice  laws  were  adopted.  These  are 
given  in  full  in  Bulletin  No.  3,032,  is¬ 
sued  on  September  25,  1915.  In  the 
main  they  are  admirable. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  last 
I.  T.  U.  Convention,  its  apprentice  com¬ 
mittee  had  several  meetings  with  the 
apprentice  committee  of  the  United 
Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  apprentice  question.  The 
assistance  of  commercial  printers  was 
Solicited  m  many  cities,  and  in  most 
of  them  hearty  support  was  accorded. 
A  good  many  employers  agreed  to  al¬ 
low  apprentices  at  lea.st  one  day  off  each 
week  to  attend  vocational  schools  and 
to  pay  them  for  time  spent  at  these 
schools.  It  is  exjiected  that  a  form  of 
agreement  for  indenturing  apprentices 
Ijetween  the  Typothetae  and  the  I.  T.  U. 
will  lie  concluded  in  the  near  future. 

All  present  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
neither  pul>li.shcrs  nor  unions  can,  by 
them.si-Ives,  lake  any  action  to  alter  or 
amend  agreements  in  effect  without  the 
con.sent  of  the  other  side.  Hence,  of 
course,  the  changes  in  the  International 
rules  cannot  legally  be  put  in  operation 
in  any  office  without  the  consent  of  the 
publishers  concerned.  Reports  from 
some  cities  indicate  that  changes  were 
made  without  the  formality  of  consult¬ 
ing  employers,  but  when  publishera  in 
these  localities  were  advised,  they  re¬ 
plied  they  were  pleased  with  the  new 
conditions. 

NEW  RULES  IN  EFTECT. 

The  new  rules  went  into  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1916.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Board,  held  in 
December,  1915,  the  new  regulations 
were  discuased.  Your  committee  took 
the  position  that  any  and  all  publishers 
would  be  entitled  to  operate  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms  in  accordance  with  the 
new  plans,  on  January  1,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  they  wished  to  do  this. 


without  taking  the  question  up  with  lo. 
cal  unions,  parties  to  their  contracts, 
for  the  reason  that  organizations  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  I.  T.  U.  are  supposed  to 
be  governed  by  its  rules;  hence,  they 
should  not  have  the  right  to  object  to 
working  in  accordance  with  the  “laws” 
of  the  parent  union.  The  executive 
council  refused  to  aasent,  and  insisted 
that  publishers  favorable  to  the  new 
rules  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
local  orgranizations  before  changes  are 
made.  A  bulletin  explaining  this  and 
commenting  on  the  various  changes  in 
the  laws  was  issued  on  December  24. 
1915.  As  far  as  your  committee  is  ad¬ 
vised,  comparatively  few  members  of 
the  Association  have  applied  the  new 
rules,  though  it  is  presumed  reports 
are  not  complete.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand,  newspapers  in 

all  are  now  operating  under  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  publishers  concerned  have 
written  that  the  six-day  rule  is  of  sub¬ 
stantial  advantage. 

The  Spiecial  Standing  Committee  has 
prepared  a  form  of  agreement  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  operation  of  the  new  in¬ 
ternational  rules.  Publishers  who  have 
not  yet  adopted  them  and  wish  to  do  so, 
may  obtain  such  forms  by  applying  to 
the  chairman. 

A  very  important  innovation  which 
ultimately  may  have  exceedingly  far- 
reaching  effect,  was  inaugurated  during 
the  year  in  Chicago.  The  Kmploying 
Photo-Kngravers  organized  a  clui)  with 
which  the  union  made  an  agreement. 
It  contains  the  following: 

“In  order  that  the  Union  may  se¬ 
cure  the  adoption  and  carrying  out 
by  all  photo-engraving  concerns  in 
Chicago  of  the  scale  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  herein  specified 
and  have  the  re.sponsibility  of  said 
club  for  their  observance  and  per¬ 
formance  the  Union  hereby  re¬ 
quests  and  the  Club  hereby  agrees, 
that  the  Club  will  admit  to  its 
membership  all  reputable  photo-en¬ 
graving  concerns  in  Chicago;  and 
in  consideration  hereof  and  of  the 
assumption  of  the  responsibility  by 
the  club  for  any  and  all  violations 
of  said  scale  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  by  every  member  of  the 
club,  the  union  agrees  that  its 
members  will  work  only  for  such 
photo-engraving  concerns  as  are 
members  of  the  club,  provided  that 
the  club  shall  not  arbitrarily,  or  for 
any  but  good  cause,  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  to  or  deny  retention  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  club.” 

In  reporting  on  this  matter  to  the 
Photo- Engraver.s’  Convention,  President 
'Volff  said: 

"A  careful  analysis  of  this  clause 
will  clearly  evidence  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  a  price  fixing  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

He  further  stated  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Union  to  adhere  to  its 
contract  with  the  Chicago  Club  and  that 
in  the  end,  members  of  the  Union  would 
not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  work  for  firms 
who  persisted  in  their  efforts  to  ruin 
the  trade  (meaning  by  that,  employers 
who  indulge  in  price  cutting),  claiming 
at  the  same  time  that  no  court  in  the 
land  had  a  right  to  compel  workmen 
to  work  against  their  will. 

CHICAGO  PLAN  APPROVED. 

Since  the  agreement  was  concluded 
In  Chicago,  the  Labor  Commissioner  of 
the  International  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Photo-Eiigravers  has  visited 
various  cities  in  company  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Wolff  and  urged  employers  and 
unions  to  adopt  what  has  become 
known  as  the  “Chicago  Plan.”  Similar 


arrfuigements  have  been  made  in  the 
following  cities:  Indianapolis,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Portland, 
Ore.,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  representa¬ 
tives  of  unions  and  employers  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  and  are  now  for¬ 
mulating  contracts  embodying  it. 

About  a  month  ago  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Board  of  Trade  of  New  Yoik 
City,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  cf  thirty-four  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  concerns  located  in  Greater  New 
York,  announced  a  general  average 
minimum  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  photo-engraving.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Hoard,  referring  to  what  has  been 
called  the  standard  scale  for  photo- 
engraving.s,  said: 

”lt  is  based  on  co.st  plus  legiti¬ 
mate  profit.  One  of  the  important 
items  in  the  cost,  is  in  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  necessitated  by  a  new 
labor  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trade  with  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union,  which  becomes 
operative  April  3.” 

Almost  immediately  after  the  action 
mentioned  was  taken,  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Judge 
Swann,  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
by  the  president  of  a  company  operat¬ 
ing  a  very  large  photo-engraving  estab¬ 
lishment  that  had  refused  to  join  the 
combine.  The  District  Attorney  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  investigating 
the  matter  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  New  iork  Anti-Trust  iaw. 

'I'nere  have  been  instances  in  past 
years  when  building  contractors  have 
induced  unions  to  strike  competitors' 
work  to  force  compliance  with  tneir 
wishes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  result  of  this  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  in  the  photo-engraving  business. 

MEMBERSHIP  REDUCED. 

Another  interesting  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  is  the  reduction  in 
the  total  membership  of  unions  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  American  Federation 
of  lAilKir.  Secretary  Morri.son’s  report 
to  the  convention  held  in  November, 
showed  a  decrease  of  74,324  during  the 
year.  This  is  the  first  year  since  1909 
in  which  there  has  not  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  membership  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  membership  of  the  fo^jr 
principal  unions  of  the  printing  trades 
did  not  decrease  during  the  year,  but 
the  I.  T.  U.  made  an  increase  of  1,034, 
as  against  2,938  the  preceding  year; 
the  1.  S.  &  E.  U.  added  110  members 
and  164  the  year  before,  and  the  I.  P 
E.  U.  put  on  300  members,  against 
138  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  pressmen  gained  1,600  in  1914 
and  6,000  in  1915,  but  the  latter  was 
practically  all  composed  of  the  local 
unions  in  New  York  city,  which  with¬ 
drew  from  the  International  Union,  and 
reaffiliated  with  it  between  the  dates 
of  the  two  reports.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  I.  T. 
U.  spent  $82,700  for  strikes  in  1914,  and 
$159,900  during  1915,  the  most 'of  this 
increase  having  been  caused  by  Now 
Orleans.  The  International  Pressmen’s 
Union  spent  $120,000  in  1914,  and  $950 
in  1915,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
1914  expense  being  caused  by  a  strike 
in  commercial  shops  in  San  Francisco. 
The  I.  S.  &  E.  U.  spent  $6,700  in  1914, 
when  the  stereotypers  struck  in  com¬ 
mercial  .shops  in  Minneapolis  and  New 
Haven,  and  nothing  in  1915.  The  I. 
P.  E.  U.  spent  $20,000  in  1914,  and  $6.- 
000  in  1915. 

MAII.ERS  SURRENDER  CHARTER. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  mail¬ 
ers’  unions  have  surrendered  their  char¬ 
ters.  They  were  located  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Calgary,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Mail¬ 
ers  have  been  recognized  by  one  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  hut  were  unable 
to  obtain  recognition  after  strenuous 
efforts  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.  They  were  recognized  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  one  publish¬ 
er  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  and  have 
since  been  striving  to  secure  recogni¬ 


tion  from  the  other  newspaper.  They 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  F'ort 
Worth  Typographical  Union,  and  finally 
induced  the  local  trades  assembly  to 
declare  a  boycott  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  refused  recognition.  Your 
chairman  brought  this  ..latter  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Scott’s  attention  and  an  organizer 
was  immediately  sent  to  Fort  Worth 
with  instructions  to  have  the  boycott 
resolution  rescinded.  This  was  prompt¬ 
ly  done. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  the 
negotiation  of  local  agreements,  of 
which,  provided  no  increases  in  wages; 
of  the  other  one,  a  five-year  typograph  • 
ical  contract  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  provides 
no  increases  for  the  first  three  years;  a 
five-year  stereotypers’  contract  for  At¬ 
lanta  carries  no  increases  for  two  years; 
a  three-year  pressroom  agreement  for 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  no  increase  for 
two  years,  and  a  four-year  typographi- 
<  al  contract  for  Portland,  Me.,  provides 
for  no  advance  during  the  first  year. 

esides  these  there  were  other  ton- 
'•acts  allowed  to  continue  under  old 
terms  without  any  changes  being  made. 

CHICAGO  CASES  DEADIXKTKED. 

Because  the  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  deadlocked  on  several  cases 
from  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  of  that  city  submitted 
to  the  I.  T.  U.  Convention  several  reso¬ 
lutions  asking  the  right  to  abrogate  its 
contract.  The  committee  to  which  this 
appeal  was  referred,  of  which  former 
President  James  M.  Lynch  was  chair¬ 
man,  brought  in  a  report  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following: 

“The  committee  reports  the  foregoing 
propositions  unfavorably,  and  declines 
to  lend  its  stamp  of  approval  to  any 
proposal  which  by  inference  or  directly 
proposes  the  abrogation  of  a  contract.” 

The  Convention  adopted  the  report  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Deci.sions  in  the  Chicago  cases  which 
caused  the  union  to  make  the  forego¬ 
ing  appeal,  have  since  been  reatdied 
and  forwarded  to  the  parties  concerned 
One  of  tht.se  ca.ses  related  to  claims  for 
back  pay  by  men  who  were  transferred 
from  bonus  to  time  .scale  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Chicago  Examiner. 
Before  the  decision  in  this  case  was 
rendered  several  of  the  men  whose 
claims  were  set  forth  in  the  case,  en¬ 
gaged  an  attorney  to  bring  suit  to  col¬ 
lect  the  amounts  claimed.  The  attor¬ 
ney  addres.sed  a  letter  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Examiner  in  behalf  of  his  clients. 
The  communication  was  referred  to 
President  Scott.  He  took  it  up  with 
the  attorney  for  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  I’nion  and  sent  the  pre.sident 
of  the  Chicago  Typographical  T’nion  a 
copy  of  the  attorney’s  letter  to  him. 
saying  that  the  men  could  not  recover 
and  should  not  appeal  to  the  courts  un¬ 
less  they  had  first  obtained  a  decision 
in  their  favor  by  the  International 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  collect  from  the  publisher  in  a'’- 
cordance  with  the  verdict. 

REVOLT  IN  NEW  YORK, 

The  four  New  York  city  prcs.smen’.s 
unions  that  withdrew  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  organization  in  1913  and  1911, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the 
support  of  local  unions  In  other  cities, 
.so  that  they  might  convert  their  re- 
liellion  Into  a  revolution.  They  were 
encouraged  by  members  of  unions  in 
many  localities,  and  given  to  under¬ 
stand  a  large  number  of  local  organi  ’a- 
tions  would  withdraw  from  the  Inter¬ 
national.  and  join  with  them  in  or¬ 
ganizing  an  oppo.sition  International 
Union.  When  It  came  to  the  test,  thei" 
were  only  two  organizations  outside  of 
New  York  city  which  withdrew  from  the 
parent  body.  The  Executive  Council  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  International  Allied 
Printing  Trades’  Association  brought 
all  the  pressure  they  could  to  drive 
the  dis.satisfled  locals  back  into  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pressmen’s  Union.  It  final¬ 
ly  resulted  in  the  making  of  a  contract 
to  accomplish  this.  A  full  report  of 
this  is  given  in  bulletin  No.  1047,  is¬ 
sued  on  November  6,  1915. 

(Concluded  on  page  1502D) 
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The  Following  Are  Some  of  the  Recent  Orders  Received  by 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


HIGH  SPEED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

STAR,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 3 

NEWS,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 1 

NEWS,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 1 

LE  PETIT  PARISIEN,  Paris,  France . 10 

LE  MATIN,  Paris,  France . 1 

HERALD,  Chicago,  Illinois . 4 

NEWS,  Buffalo,  New  York . 1 

NORTHWESTERN,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin . 1 

ARGUS  PRINTING  CO.,  London,  England . 1 

EL  MERCURIO,  Valparaiso,  Chili,  S.  A . I 

POST,  Worcester,  Massachusetts . 1 

TIMES,  London,  England . 2 

ARGUS,  Albany,  New  York . 1 

HERALD,  Melbourne,  Australia . 1 

MIRROR,  London,  England . 2 

STAR-CHRONICLE,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1 

LE  PETIT  PARISIEN,  Paris,  France . 1 


Straightline  Ociuples. 

Lor»-comtructed  Octuple  i»ith  Colon. 
Loro-comiructed  Sextuple. 

Straightline  Sextuples. 

Double  Sextuple  mith  Six  Folders. 
Straightline  Sextuples. 

Lovf-constructed  Octuple. 

Straightline  Sextuple. 

Straightline  Sextuple. 

Straightline  Quadruple  with  Color. 
Low-constructed  Sextuple. 

Straightline  Octuples. 

Three-roll  Straightline. 

Straightline  Octuple. 

Straightline  Sextuples. 

Straightline  Octuple. 

Three-roll  Press  with  Double  Folders. 


MAGAZINE  PRESSES 

ART  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y . 2  Special  Halftone  and  Magazine  Presses. 

HORACE  COX,  LTD.,  London,  England . 1  96-Page  One-roll  Magazine  and  Color  Press 

R.  R.  DONNELLEY  &  SONS  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois . 3  80-Page  Halftone  and  Magazine  Presses. 

W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1  64-Page  Halftone  and  Magazine  Press. 

HENNEBERRY  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois . 3  Single-roll  Halftone  Presses. 

HENNEBERRY  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1  96-Page  Halftone  and  Color  Magazine  Press. 

^  WM.  G.  HEWITT  PRESS,  New  York  City,  N.  Y . 1  special  One-roll  Magazine  Halftone  and  Color  Press. 

INDUSTRIAL  &  TECHNICAL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada . I  64-Page  Two-roll  Halftone  and  Color  Press. 

"i  OMAHA  PRINTING  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska . 1  64-Page  Two-roll  Halftone  and  Color  Magazine  Press. 

■tI? -'WYNKOOP-HALLENBECK-CRAWFORD  CO.,  New  York  City,N.Y.  .1  96-Page  Single-roll  Halftone  and  Color  Magazine  Press 
.^^W  YNKOOP-HALLENBECK-CRAWFORD  CO.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.*.l  64-Page  Single-roll  Half  tone  and  Color  Magazine  Press 
■•  .  METROPOLITAN  SYNDICATE  PRESS,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1  Halftone  80-Page  Magazine  Color  Press. 


REBUILT  PRESSES 

6  Quadruple  Straightline  Presses. 

1  Three-decker. 

1  Quadruple  Press. 

1  Three-decker  high  speed  press. 

1  Three-decker  with  Combination  Three-color  Deck. 


1  Three-page  Wide  1 2-Page  Press. 

1  Three-decker  Press. 

1  Junior  Straightline  Three-decker. 

I  Junior  Straightline  four-decker. 

I  Three-roll  Three-deck  Straightline  Press. 


ADDITIONAL  UNITS  TO  GOSS  PRESSES 

Courier,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Fourth  deck  for  their  present  Goss  Press. 

News,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Combination  three-color  deck  for  their  present  Goss  Press. 

Record,  Troy,  New  York.  Extra  deck  for  their  present  Goss  Press.  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Fourth  deck  for  their  present  Goss 

Sextuple-Press. 

IVe  have  recent  orders  for  Twent}f-seven  (27)  “GOSS  COMET"  4,  6,  and  8  page  flat  bed  web  perfecting  presses. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  220  WEST  42ND  STREET 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.,  HAYES,  MIDDLESEX 
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^MITEE  id  charge^ 


MacKAV 


OAN  A.CARRQLL 


FCeM(nG  CIEU/BAIC^ 


C^AV;((^  &.  PLUM 


JAHM  B.WAADWARQ  ¥  RASERT  J.  VIRTUE 


mECrtBER  C^MmCTEE 


m£fAS£R  C6m<VMT6e 


AQVtSORy 


m£(V1BER  C6M/VllT£e 


MR.WI«.H.f(eLI^.CHICAQ^TR(SUt1E  (S  ALSO  A  m£(y^SeR  Of  THIS  coMiriiTee. 
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The  INTIElRTYPE 

Fair  Plav  -  Fair  Prices  -  Fair  Proeit's 


]□! — ^ 


Another  Nebraska  Credential 


The  Omaha  World-Herald 

orders 

9  Model  B  Intertypes 
2  Model  C  Intertypes 

— thus  exercising  the  privilege  of  choice  as  did  the 
Lincoln  State  Journal  when  it  installed  12  Inter- 
types  fifteen  months  ago. 


Orders  for  52  Intertypes  entered  so  far  this  month 
(up  to  April  24th). 


Quality — -Simplicity— Service 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK 

WORLD  BLDG. 


CH  ICAGO 

RAND-McNALLY  BLDG. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

316  CARON  DELE.T  ST 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

S6  THIRD  STREET 
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HOE  HIGH-SPEED  OCTUPLE  LIGHTNING  PRESS 
Straight-Line  Pattern 


Five  of  these  improved  machines  have  been  ordered  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  three  for  the  Washington  Star, 
all  similar  to  the  illustration,  but  with  upright  drives  and 
many  new  specid  features.  The  Post-Dispatch  order  is  the 
largest  placed  for  presses  in  many  years. 


HOE  ROTOGRAVURE  OR  INTAGLIO  PRESS 


We  have  made  a  number  of  machines  of  this  type  similar  to 
the  one  shown  above  and  several  are  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  our  New  York  factory  for  leading  newspapers  here  and 
abroad.  Hoe  Rotogravure  Machines  are  far  superior  in  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  to  the  cheaper  made  presses  heretofore 
used  for  this  class  of  printing. 


Prep. 


The  Watchm 

stands  for  Security  and 
war.  Now  is  the  time 
by  installing  the  right  li 
making  equipment. 


BIGBI 

is  again  coming  to  thef 
who  always  look  ahea(  a 
are  no  better  judges  ol 
economy  in  machinery 
orders  for 

HOEP 


HOE  SIMPLEX  32-PAGE  HIGI S 


A  Thoroughly  Dependably 
Running  Machi 


What  Le  Soled  of  Quebec,  Canada,  sayal 

“We  must  express  our  entire  ap 
have  installed  for  us,  and  our  full  $au 
satisfaction  to  us  that  since  the  first  d 
stop  of  any  kind  except  for  changing 
the  press  just  naturally  settled  down 
without  any  hitch.** 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  544. 546  South  Clark  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS.,  7  Water  Street 


VISIT  OUR  WORKS  WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  AND 

R.  HOE  &  COMPANY,  SOU 


13 

! 


I 
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E  HIGl^PEED  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

dable,  Simple,  Efficient  and  Easy- 
dachi !  of  Low  Design 

1,  saifit}  h  ncB)  Hoe  Simplex  Press : 

ntire  ap  rcciation  of  the  new  press  which  you 
full  pti  action  with  same.  .  .  It  is  a  great 
e  first  ^  we  ran  the  press  there  has  been  no 
anging  rolls.  After  being  properly  erected 
down  run  off  our  daily  edition  of  27,000 


HOE  ROTARY  PRESS  FOR  MAGAZINE  AND 
PERIODICAL  PRINTING 


Seven  new  machines  of  this  type  are  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  for  a  prominent  New  York  Magazine.  This  is  the 
largest  order  placed  in  many  years  for  presses  of  this  class. 
A  dozen  other  similar  machines  are  at  present  under  way  for 
various  Magazines  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


and|et  us  show  you  some  of  these  machines 

04^0  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


120  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  CANADA 
1 09- 1 1 2  Borough  Road,  London,  S.  E.,  ENGLAND 


;  BISINESS 

the  [mt  and  wise  publishers, 
ihea(  and  than  whom  there 
;s  ol  quality,  efficiency  and 
ineiy  are  now  putting  in  their 

tESSES 


Five  High-Speed  Hoe  Sextuple  Machines  of  new  design, 
similar  to  the  Octuple  Press  here  shown,  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Scripps  Publishing  Co.  for  the  Cleveland  Press  (where 
four  of  them  will  be  operated  as  Double-Sextuples)  and  the 
Toledo  News-Bee.  These  machines  are  radically  different 
from  all  others  previously  constructed  and  have  many  unique 
and  valuable  new  features.  All  the  principal  Cleveland  daily 
newspapers,  The  Plain  Dealer,  The  Leader,  The  News  and 
The  Press,  now  have  complete  plants  of  modern  Hoe  Presses. 


l  of  the  Hour 

'rogress  in  peace  as  in 
)  prepare  for  prosperity 
I  of  printing  and  plate- 


HOE  OCTUPLE  LIGHTNING  PRESS 
Central  Folder  Design 
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NEWSPAPER  WEEK  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 


Much  Interest  Aroused  Amonp  Editors 

of  the  State  by  Unusually  Fine  Pro¬ 
gramme  Arranged  by  Prof.  Merle 

Thorpe — Kansas  Editorial  Asso<‘iation 

Also  Plans  Interesting  Sessions. 

I..AWRENCK,  Kan.,  April  24. — .411  ar¬ 
rangements  are  completed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  big  “New.spaper  Week"  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  May  2  to  6,  and  from 
present  indications  it  will  be  an  unpr-^- 
ceder.ted  success  nmong  conventions  of 
this  kind.  The  programme  provnied 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Prof. 
Merle  Thorpe  offers  a  short  course  for 
publi.shers.  editors,  and  printers.  The 
first  two  days  are  devoted  largely  to 
the  subject  of  costs — printing  costs  and 
newspaper  coats.  The  remaining  three 
days  cover  other  subjects  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  editor,  along  both  bus¬ 
iness  and  general  lines.  The  scs.sions  of 
the  Kansas  Kditorlal  Aasocis'iion  add 
special  interest  to  the  final  days. 

Tn.stead  of  devoting  each  d.iy  to  one 
■subiect.  it  has  been  found  preferable 
to  develop  each  subject  through  n  sci-- 
ies  of  discussions  extending  through¬ 
out  the  week.  Printing  cost.s.  news¬ 
paper  co.sts.  adverti.sing.  circulation,  ed¬ 
itorial  dirpctlon.  and  general  snbiccts 
aro  handled  in  .  this  manner. 

The  general  subject  of  printing  is 
treated  in  five  subdivisions;  Kouip- 
ment,  production,  salesmanship,  adver¬ 
tising.  office  records,  and  efficiency. 
Among  the  speakers  on  this  subiect 
will  be  H.  U.  Bullen.  director  of  the 
efficiency  bureau  of  the  .American  Type 
Pounders  Company:  E.  K.  AWniting. 
.Tames  A.  Borden.  Charles  H.  Browne. 
W.  J.  Hartman.  E.  P.  Mickel  secretary 
of  the  Nashville  Printers’  Cluh;  rjeorge 
H.  Perry,  and  Marco  Morrow. 

THE  SUFJECT  or  ADVBRTiaiN’O. 

The  coat  of  advertising  space,  how  to 
sell  it.  how  to  educate  merchants  to 
be  intelligent  advertisers,  how  to  de¬ 
velop  responsiveness  in  readers,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  matters  the 
newspaper  man  has  to  worry  about,  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  R.  H.  Waldo,  who 
has  pioneered  in  all  the  advance  move¬ 
ments  in  advertising:  by  Mr.  Whiting, 
who  believes  that  the  sight-un.seen 
method  of  selling  a  service  the  cost 
of  which  you  do  not  know,  is  not  in 
the  line  of  successful  business,  and  by 
Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Morrow. 

N.  S.  Huse.  a  Nebraska  editor,  who 
has  real  density  of  circulation,  will  give 
an  addre.ss  and  conduct  a  question-box 
on  circulation. 

On  the  topics  of  editorial  dlrerdlon, 

O.  L..  Caswell  will  bring  the  mes.sage 
from  Iowa  regarding  the  best  organixa- 
tion  of  the  newspaper  buslnes.s.  Court- 
land  Smith,  president  of  the  American 
F*ress  Association:  Frank  I>e  Roy 
Blanchard,  editor  of  The  Editor  avp 
Pitrt.isher:  Ivy  Lees,  of  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Foundation;  Arthur  Brisbane.  .Jo¬ 
seph  G.  Schermerhom.  and  E.  F.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  editor  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 
will  also  speak  on  this  topic. 

JOrRNALTSM  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

.Among  the  more  general  subjects 
that  will  be  covered  by  speakers  at  the 
conference,  none  will  be  approached 
with  more  interest  than  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  of  the  editor,  espe¬ 
cially  when  handled  by  a  man  of  the 
broad  and  generous  sympathies  of 
Chester  S.  TyOrd.  for  thirty  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

On  Thursday  evening.  May  4.  there 
will  be  a  “Neutralixed  Hutch  Supper, 
with  denatured  cabaret.”  featuring  the 
Topeka  Press  Club  in  its  execution  of 
Its  original  musical  melange  "Armaged¬ 
don.” 

The  meeting  of  the  Kansas  EMitorial 
Association  will  begin  at  1:30  on  Fri¬ 
day,  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Chancellor  Strong,  of  the  University, 
and  a  response  by  W.  C.  Markam.  of 
the  Baldwin  lyedger.  Subjects  and 
speakers  for  the  opening  session  are: 
"Newspaper  Office  Side  IJnes — Are 
They  Advisable?"  John  Redmond,  Bur¬ 


lington  Republican;  "Cooperating  with 
Foreign  Advertisers,”  F.  E.  Hagenbuch, 
Kiowa  Journal;  "Handling  Local  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Roy  Bailey,  Salina  Journal; 
"Selling  Stuff  to  the  City  Paper,”  Mar¬ 
vin  H.  Creager,  Kansas  City  Star;  “Ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  Editor  to  His  Com¬ 
munity,”  J.  Frank  Smith,  Pleasanton 
Observer-Enterprise,  and  "A  Clinic  on 
Humor,”  Strickland  Gillilan,  newspaper 
humorist,  Roland  Park,  Md. 

On  Friday  evening  the  delegates  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  merchants  of  Law¬ 
rence  at  a  banquet. 

Saturday's  sessions  will  include  the 
following  addresses:  "Journalism  in  the 
Orient,”  Mack  P.  Cretcher,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I.,  read  by 
Clyde  Knox.  Independence  Reporter; 
“Estimating,”  Charles  H.  Browne,  Hor¬ 
ton  Headlight-Commercial;  “Coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  Local  Field,”  W.  A.  Hill, 
Plainville  Times;  “Capitalizing  the 
Country  Correspondent,”  R.  G.  Hemen- 
way,  Haven  Journal. 

Donald  Thompson's  war  pictures, 
.seven  reels,  will  be  shown,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Topeka  Capital.  A 
round-table  discussion,  “How  Can  the 
Kansas  Editorial  Association  Prove  of 
Greater  Benefit  to  Its  Members?”  will 
be  participated  in  by  R.  A.  Harris,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Herald:  F.  W.  Parrott,  Clay  Cen¬ 
ter  Dispatch:  Keith  Clevenger,  Osawa- 
tomie  Graphic;  Glick  Fockele,  Le  Roy 
Reporter:  Corner  Davies,  Concordia 
Kansan. 


Editorial  Writer  .Appeals 

Francis  E.  Croasdale,  an  editorial 
writer  of  Atlantic  City,  has  appealed 
from  the  recent  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained 
the  action  of  the  Atlantic  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  in  adjudging  him  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  because  of  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Press  criticising  the 
administration  of  justice  In  the  county. 
The  editorial  criticised  alleged  neglect 
of  the  court  to  prosecute  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  a  violation  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  law. 


World’s  Court  League  Congress 

The  second  congress  of  the  World’s 
Court  League,  Inc.,  of  which  former 
President  Taft  is  honorary  president, 
will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
city,  on  May  2,  3,  and  4.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore 
next  Tuesday  morning,  at  10:30  o’clock, 
and  will  be  the  annual  meeting. 


WHERE  AFFECT.ATION  F.4ILS 

Simple  and  Direct  Expression  the  Secret 

of  Good  Copy,  Says  Robert  Heinl. 

Speaking  of  the  essentials  of  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  writing,  Robert  D.  Heinl, 
associate  editor  of  the  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness,  recently  said: 

“Some  persons  think  when  they  write 
for  publication  that  everything  must  be 
studied  and  precise.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that,  in  the  old  days,  when 
one  had  a  photograph  taken,  there  had 
to  be  a  prop  to  hold  the  head  in  exactly 
the  right  position,  and  the  victim  had 
to  sit  as  if  he  had  a  broomstick  up  his 
back. 

•’’Some  one  once  asked  me  what  it 
was  that  made  the  New  York  Sun  style. 
I  said  there  wasn’t  such  a  thing.  And 
there  isn’t.  On  the  Sun,  the  Tribune, 
the  Evening  Post,  or  any  other  well- 
edited  paper,  the  writer  is  allowed  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way.  The 
more  nearly  what  he  writes  is  like  him¬ 
self,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be  a  success, 
especially  if  the  expression  is  simple 
and  direct.  So  few  seem  to  realize  the 
importance  of  writing  as  they  talk. 
Nevertheless,  right  there  is  the  secret 
of  getting  the  written  word  over.  It  is 
the  thing  which  humanizes  copy  and 
makes  it  readable.” 


To  Endow  the  Actorb’  Fund 

The  motion-picture  industry  has 
pledged  itself  to  contribute  1500,000  to¬ 
ward  the  one  million  dollars  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Actors’  Fund  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  has  set  May  15  as  National  Con¬ 
tribution  Day.  Daniel  Frohman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  fund  has  tried  for  thirty- 
four  years  to  collect  enough  money  each 
year  to  care  for  the  sick,  helpless,  and 
needy,  and  succeeded  fairly  well  until 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  purse  of  the  fund  in¬ 
creased  from  $14,000  to  $70,000  a  year. 
Two  hundred  persons  are  helped  each 
week.  The  money  now  being  raised 
will  endow  the  Actors’  Home  on  Staten 
Island,  and  the  fund.  This  motion-pic¬ 
ture  campaign  is  projected  by  all  the 
prominent  men  in  the  film  Industry. 


A  species  of  wire  grass  which  is 
common  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been 
found  to  have  just  the  degree  of  tough¬ 
ness  which  makes  it  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wood  pulp  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper. 


NOTABLE  NEWS  ACHIEVEMENTS 

New  York  World  Names  One  Hundred 
Big  War  Stories  to  Its  Credit. 

With  justifiable  pride,  and  in  the  form 
of  an  attractive  pamphlet,  the  New 
York  World  has  Issued  a  record  entitled 
“One  Hundred  World  News  Achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  World  War,”  The  pages 
tell  in  chronological  order  the  World 
news  feats  from  August  13,  1914,  to 
April  2,  1916,  and  record  tersely  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  such  distinguished 
correspondents  as  H.  G.  Wells,  Ernest 
Smith,  Geoffrey  Young,  Ralph  Pulitzer, 

P.  J.  Philip,  E.  Alexander  Powell,  Capt. 
Norman  G.  Thwaltes,  William  Romaine 
Paterson,  Henry  Hall,  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  Karl  von  Wiegand,  Augustus 
Roeder,  Ewan  Justice,  James  M.  Tuohy, 
Amo  Dosch-Fleurot,  and  others. 

The  stories  cabled  to  the  World  by 
these  men  constitute  a  remarkable  ag¬ 
gregation  of  news  beats  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  They  include  the  only  full  inter¬ 
view  transmitted  by  the  Pope  to  any 
newspaper;  the  only  personal  interview 
transmitted  by  the  Kaiser  to  any 
newspaper;  the  only  personal  narrative 
by  the  famous  U-boat  commander, 
Weddlgen;  the  only  description  in  any 
newspaper  of  a  personal  visit  to 
Krupps,  of  Essen;  the  only  newspaper 
account  of  the  visit  of  a  writer  to  the 
German  war  fieet,  and  the  long  news¬ 
paper  interview  with  King  Albert  of 
Belgium.  There  are  also  five  important 
exclusive  revelations  of  German  secret 
activities  in  the  United  States. 

The  booklet  was  compiled,  it  is  said, 
by  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World,  and  is  a  model  of  con¬ 
densation  of  thousands  of  columns  of 
cable  dispatches  and  exclusive  corre¬ 
spondence.  He  has  put  all  the  really 
big  news  into  a  nutshell  and  has  duly 
credited  the  men  who  were  bright 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to  get 
it. 


MANY  EDITORS  FOR  HUGHES 

Chicago  Tribune’s  Pre-Convention  Poll 
Shows  Interesting  Figuies. 

Chicago,  April  23. — ^The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  poll  of  the  Presidential  preferenc¬ 
es  of  Republican,  Progressive,  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  editors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  was  closed  to¬ 
day,  replies  having  been  received  from 
half  of  the  editors  solicited. 

The  figures  show  Hughes  leading 
with  a  vote  of  341  out  of  a  total  of 
1,414,  tmd  Roosevelt  second  with  298 
votes.  Hughes’s  largest  poll  was  in 
Michigan,  where  he  received  119  votes 
out  of  246.  Roosevelt’s  largest  support 
was  also  in  Michigan,  with  76  votes. 
The  vote  of  both  Hughes  and  Roose¬ 
velt  overwhelms  the  “favorite  son” 
vote  in  all  the  States. 

The  vote  was:  Hughes,  .341 ;  Roose¬ 
velt,  298;  Sherman,  228;  Cummins,  218; 
Fairbanks,  133;  La  Follette,  67;  Root, 
34;  Ford,  26;  Wilson,  17;  Smith,  9; 
Burton,  4;  Borah,  2;  Osborne,  2;  no 
choice,  28. 

One  vote  each  was  given  to  Barth- 
oldt.  Cannon,  Mann,  Hanley,  White- 
head,  Kenyon,  and  Hiram  .lohnson. 


Newspapers  Used  for  Fuel 

At  an  experience  meeting  held  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Household  Economics  Chapter 
of  the  Women’s  Club,  of  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Julia  Wygant  Perry  offered 
a  suggestion  from  a  Swiss  nurse.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war  the 
Swiss  Government  Issued  orders  that 
no  newspapers  should  be  destroyed  or 
go  out  of  the  country,  and  the  people 
were  taught  how  to  utilize  them  by  first 
soaking  the  paper  for  several  hours, 
then  wringing  it  out  as  dry  as  possible 
in  wads.  These  were  dried  and  are 
used  for  fuel. 


The  Florida  Press  Association  has 
been  invited  by  Mayor  J.  E.  T.  Bowden 
to  hold  its  1917  convention  in  Jackson- 
vlUe. 


j.  w.  oooPEai. 


R.  W.  BECKWITH. 


J.  T.  BECKWITH. 


FRANK  B.  rORSHAW. 


P.  L.  HENRIQCBZ. 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

For  36  Years  Always  In  Front 

The  processes  that  have  developed  the  Beckwith 
Agency  have  been  SYSTEM,  ENERGY,  PERSEVER¬ 
ANCE  AND  DEPENDABILITY.  Service  in  its  highest 
business  sense. 

SdV.  BILITY  “Our  system  of  collecting  accounts, 
your  guarantee  against  loss.” 

The  last  word  in  service  to  the  publisher  and  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  advertiser  and  agent. 

In  every  sense  the  publisher’s  agent. 

Time,  money  nor  distance  stand  in  the  way  when 
business  is  to  be  created,  developed  and  secured 

Established  1880 


8.  W.  DUBOIS. 


GEORGB  J.  NOEB. 


The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


W.  M.  THOMPSON. 


C.  R.  ARRIES. 


F.  PORTER  OARUTHBRS. 


CHARLES  T.  LOGAN. 


D.  S.  a.  WELSH. 


J.  OARR  GAMBLE. 


C.  H.  RITOBBT. 
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ROBERT  S.  ^RABL-r: 


PUBLISHERS  NOT  SO 
EAGER  FOR  CIRCULATION 


Maddening  Struggle  ofEiarlier  Days  to  En¬ 
large  Number  of  Newspaper’s  Readers 

Gives  U’ay  to  Safer  and  More  Business¬ 
like  Methods— Higher  Class  and  Greater 

Variety  of  Features  Demanded. 

There  is  not  such  an  Insane  eager¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  present-day 
newspaper  publishers  to  increase  their 
circulation  as  there  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  business,  according  to  K. 
S.  tirable,  manager  of  the  World  Color 
Printing  Company,  of  St.  I.a}Uis,  wno 
has  travelled  extensively  in  the  past 
i:ttecn  years  and  called  on  newspapers 
in  almost  every  city  in  the  country.  Mr. 
tirable  came  to  New  York  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  is  in  charge  of  exhibit  of  the 
\\  orld  Color  Printing  Company,  that  is 
being  conducted  this  week  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf -.\storia  Hotel  in  connection  with 
the  .Yssociatod  Press  and  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  con- 
ventiona 

In  conversation  with  a  representa- 
'tive  of  The  Editor  and  Pubusher,  Mr. 
Urable  said  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  experience,  he  found  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere  using  innumerable 
means  of  increasing  their  circulation. 
Every  conceivable  scheme  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  the  paper’s  readers  was 
used,  and  in  the  maddening  struggle, 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  paper 
were  in  many  cases  entirely  forgotten. 

"The  newspapers  to-day,’’  said  Mr. 
Grable,  "are  net  so  eager  to  increase 
their  circulation  by  the  same  route  or 
method  as  formerly.  In  the  earlier 
days  the  advertisers  demanded  large 
circulation,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
newspapers  to  satisfy  the  advertisers. 

“Finally  the  circulation  was  increas¬ 
ed  by  various  costly  methods,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  expenses  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  papers  were  also 
materially  increased.  But  Mr.  News¬ 
paperman  did  not  increase  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates  sufficiently  to  provide  for 
all  the  new  overhead  increase  he  had 
taken  on. 

"What  happened?  The  publisher 
could  not  and  would  not  retard  the 
growth  of  his  paper  as  the  means  of 
economy,  nor  could  he  force,  induce, 
or  coax  the  advertiser  to  pay  more  for 
his  space.  Of  course,  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions  in  some  fields,  but 
I  am  gi\ing  my  view  of  general  con¬ 
ditions. 

"The  situation  as  it  exists  in  many 
cities  to-day  is  that  the  newspaper  is 
giving  the  advertiser  from  5,000  to  50,- 
000  more  circulation  than  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates  call  for. 

"Last  week  1  was  talking  to  a  Texas 
publisher,  who  said  he  would  be  many 
thousand  dollars  to  the  good  if  he  had 
15,000  less  circulation.  He  said  color 
inks  are  costing  him  more:  his  paper 
is  costing  him  more;  he  was  forced  to 
sign  up  a  new  contract  with  the  print¬ 
ers,  and  his  general  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  was  30  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  He  said  he  is  ab¬ 
solutely  refusing  to  accept  any  more 
circulation. 

“How  can  this  deplorable  condition 
be  altered?  One  publisher  remarked 
that  he  would  be  farced  to  limit  the 
advertisers  to  the  space  they  use,  and 
insist  on  the  advertiser  pitying  the 
pre.sent  appropriation;  to  reduce  the 
sire  of  his  paper  from  twenty  pages 
daily  to  a  twelve  or  sixteen-page  daily, 
and  to  compel  the  foreign  advertisers 
to  pay  more  for  his  space. 

"It  is  true,  to  a  large  degree,  that 
the  average  newspaiiers  of  to-day  in 
their  daily  and  Sunday  issues  carry 
almost  the  same  high  standard  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  features  that  you  will 
find  in  the  best  weekly  or  monthly 
magazines,  and  in  some  cases  they  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  same  excellent  style 
as  do  the  magazines. 

"As  evidence  of  this,  refer  to  the 
great  Chicago  Tribune.  The  work  In 
every  department  is  perfect,  the  beau¬ 


tiful  color  section  of  well  selected  sub¬ 
jects,  the  rotogravure  section  is  really  a 
work  of  art  throughout,  the  carefully 
selected  articles,  and  the  neatness 
in  general  in  which  all  parts 
of  the  paper  are  assembled  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  reader.  Is  it  any  wonder 
ii.at  they  justly  own  the  distinction  as 
the  world’s  greatest  newspaper?  Also 
the  New  York  Times,  with  its  distinc¬ 
tiveness  of  character  and  excellence 
throughout,  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Boston  Post,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  a  great  many  othera 

"VTiat  does  this  wonderful  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers  forshadow?  It 
means  further  development  of  a  higher 
.standard  of  all  successful  new.spapers, 
which  in  turn  will  prove  a  polite  and 
yet  a  convincing  invitation  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  advertisers  to  concentrate  all 
their  advertising  in  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  very  evident  that  many  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
look  to  this  condition  as  a  relief  to 
the  unsettled  .situation  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  to-day. 

“I  find  that  newspapers  are  demand¬ 
ing  features  of  a  higher  class  arid 
greater  variety  than  formerly,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.” 

The  World  Color  Printing  Company, 
foreseeing  the  demands  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers,  was  the  first  syndi¬ 
cate  of  note  to  install  a  rotogravure 
press  for  the  purpose  of'supplying  tbs 
newspapers  with  this  distinctive  ser¬ 
vice,  and  is  now  syndicating  its  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  made  up  of  four  pages, 
permitting  the  papers  to  use  the  two 
outside  pages  for  local  pictures  and 
advertisements,  while  the  in.side  pages 
carry  a  series  of  well-selected  pictures 
of  general  Interest. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men’s 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  In  Spokane,  June  15,  16,  and  17. 


OKLAHOMA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Annual  Meeting  at  Tulsa  on  May  12  and 
13  Will  Be  a  Notable  One. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  will  be 
held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  May  12  and  13. 
A  preliminary  smoker  jvlll  be  attended 
by  the  men  on  the  night  of  May  11, 
while  the  ladies  will  enjoy  a  theatre 
party. 

The  convention  will  open  on  the 
morning  of  May  12,  when  Edward  E. 
Tilburn,  secretary  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  will  welcome  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Editor  John  Golobie,  of  the  Guth¬ 
rie  State  Register,  will  respond.  The 
speakers  at  the  first  session  will  include 
A.  R.  Garrett,  Nowata  Times,  on  “The 
Newspaper  and  Civic  Righteousness”; 
W.  F.  McDoweil,  Altus  Times,  "High 
Cost  of  Paper  and  Other  Material”: 
Frank  Greer,  Tulsa,  "Elditing  with  a 
Six-Shooter”;  Lee  Woods,  Eagle,  Dun¬ 
can;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Martin,  Miami  Record 
Herald:  H.  E.  Hardy,  Arrow,  Tahle- 
quah;  R.  B.  McDonald,  Beacon,  Cordell. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  speakers 
will  be  R.  M.  Elam,  News,  Enid;  Mrs. 
Edward  Ingraham,  Star-Free  Press, 
Kingfisher;  Col.  E.  L.  Gregory,  States¬ 
man,  Ardmore;  W.  C.  Cates,  Progress: 
J.  W.  I.a.wton,  Bee,  Arapaho;  William 
Stryker,  Democrat,  Tulsa;  H.  C.  Fel¬ 
lows,  Standard,  Henryetta;  John  E. 
Well.s,  Democrat,  Broken  Arrow,  and 
numerous  others. 

The  morning  session  on  May  13  will 
be  opened  with  a  talk  on  "Fifty  Years 
In  the  Harness,”  by  J.  S.  Holden,  of  the 
New  Era,  Fort  Gibson.  Among  the  oth¬ 
er  speakers  will  be  three  women:  Mrs. 
Ea.stman  and  Miss  Hole,  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News:  Mrs.  Ramey,  of  the  Porter 
Enterprise,  who  will  tell  "How  These 
Papers  Are  Run  Without  Men.”  Mrs. 
Walter  Ferguson,  of  the  Cherokee  Re¬ 
publican,  will  also  speak. 


NEWSPAPERS  ARE  NOW 
ENJOYING  PROSPERITY 


Publishers  from  All  Sections  of  the 

Country  in  Talks  with  Representatives 

of  "The  Editor  and  Publisher”  Tell 

of  Good  Business  and  Steady  Gains  in 

Advertising  and  Circulation. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — "We  are 
moving  steadily  along  with  the  proces¬ 
sion.  We  are  having  no  great  boom  in 
circulation  or  in  advertising,  although 
we  have  made  decided  advances  in  both. 
Recently  we  increased  the  width  of  our 
paper  to  eight  columns.  We  now  place 
the  reading  matter  ahead  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  innovations  that  had 
to  come  was  the  stopping  of  all  returns 
in  our  circulation.  This  course  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  saving  of  money,  and  has 
placed  our  circulation  on  a  better  and 
more  dependable  basis.” 

Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press — “Last  year  was  the 
most  prosperous  in  our  history.  If  we 
do  better  this  year,  we  will  have  to  go 
some.  I,  personally,  shall  be  well  con¬ 
tent  if  we  equal  last  year’s  record.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not. 
We  are  not  bothered  by  the  paper  situa¬ 
tion,  because  we  are  still  getting  our 
supply  under  an  old  contract.  Our  re¬ 
serve  stock  is  not  as  large  as  formerly, 
but  thus  far  we  have  been  placed  at  no 
inconvenience  on  that  account.  I  did 
have  some  difficulty  a  short  time  ago  in 
getting  a  supply  of  pink  paper,  and  had 
to  come  to  New  York  to  purchase  it. 

C.  C.  Marquis  business  manager  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph — 
“The  Pantagraph  has  a  circulation  of 
16,000  in  a  city  of  30,000  population. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have 
distribution  in  the  territory  immediately 
adjacent  to  Bloomington.  We  do  not 
seek  to  push  circulation  beyond  the  ter¬ 
ritory  commercially  tributary  to  the 
city,  for  we  regard  circulation  beyond 
that  limit  as  undesirable,  because  un¬ 
profitable,  from  the  viewpoint  of  local 
advertisers.  The  cost  of  publishing  has 
gone  up  quite  considerably,  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  We 
are  getting  our  paper  at  only  a  slight 
advance  over  what  we  have  been  paying 
right  along.  It  is  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  stereotyping  metal  and  other 
overhead  charges.  We  are  paying  16 
cents  for  metal  where  a  few  months  ago 
we  were  paying  7  cents.” 

Victor  F.  Lawson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News — “The 
newspapers  of  Chicago  are  enjoying  an 
unusual  period  of  prosperity,  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  any  change  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Daily  News  is  han¬ 
dling  a  tremendous  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  the  circulation  is  growing 
rapidly.” 

R.  A.  Crothers,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin — “Business  with  us 
is  very  fair.  No  slump  has  followed 
the  Exposition,  as  was  predicted,  and 
for  which  fact  we  are  truly  thankful. 
We  have  not  yet  shared  in  the  big 
wave  of  prosperity  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  reach  us,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  within  the  next  six  months.  When 
the  panic  hit  the  country,  in  1907,  we 
were  not  affected  for  nearly  a  year. 
Advertising  is  keeping  up  In  good  shape 
and  we  are  more  than  holding  our 
own  in  circulation.” 

Samuel  McClure,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegraph — “We 
have  been  enjoying  the  largest  volume 
of  business  during  the  past  few  months 
that  we  have  had  in  ten  years.  Our 
city  has  never  been  more  prosperou.s 
than  at  present  All  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  are  busy — some  of  them 
night  and  day.  Three  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  are  paid  out  in 
wages  every  month.  The  people  are 
so  busy  that  many  of  them  have  not 
the  time  to  spend  it.  The  only  cloud 
in  the  sky  is  the  probability  that  we 
will  have  a  general  strike  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  plants  on  our  hands.  In  fact, 
we  expect  it  will  break  next  week. 
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New  York  Chicago  Chicago 


MR.  PUBLISHER, 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Anywhere,  America, 

Do  you  realize  that  successful  representation  in  the  Foreign  Adver¬ 
tising  Field  DEPENDS  ON  ORGANIZATION? 

Do  you  know  that  the  combined  effort  of  our  organization  is  the 

GREATEST  BUSINESS  GETTING  FORCE  in  the  foreign 
advertising  field  today?  FOURTEEN  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  actively  and  intelligently  soliciting  business  for  our  papers 
every  day. 

Do  >ou  understand  the  advantage  our  ORGANIZED  FORCE 
gives  the  Newspapers  we  represent  in  the  field?  That  we  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
Atlanta,  and  our  men  TRAVEL  from  each  office,  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  put  a  solicitor  in  an  advertiser’s  office  anywhere 
in  the  shortest  time? 

We  work  on  commission  and  DO  NOT  bill.  All  of  our  time  is 
devoted  to  developing  and  securing  ORDERS  for  Papers  we 
represent. 

Yours  truly. 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman, 

Publishers’  Representatives. 


Brunswick  Building 

NEW  YORK 
Gumble  Building 

KANSAS  CITY 


Candler  Building 

ATLANTA 


American  Building 

DETROIT 

Advertising  Building 
CHICAGO 
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MANY  NOTABLE  EXHIBITS  ATTRACT 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Never  Before  Have  So  Many  Been  Shown  at  the  Conventions — The 
List  Includes  Displays  MadeJjy  the  Type  Setting  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Printing  Press  Builders,  and  Feature  and  News 
Syndicates — Great  Interest  Displayed  in  all  of  Them. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  convention  waa  Miss  Polly, 
of  Clift  Sterrett's  comic,  "P(dly  and  Her 
Pals."  serving  tea  at  the  Newspaper 
Feature  Service  exhibit  in  Suites  114 
and  115. 

Polly  was  impersonated  by  Miss  Grace 
Darling,  an  attractive  moving-picture 
artist,  who  M.  Koenigsberg,  president  of 
the  service,  says  is  the  original  of  the 
comic.  She  was  appropriately  chaper¬ 
oned  for  the  occasion,  and  by  her  pleas¬ 
ing  personality  induced  many  of  the 
visitors  who  thronged  the  exhibit  to 
drink  tea  for  the  first  time  in  many 
yeara 

The  comic  is  called  the  "fashion  plate 
comic,”  and  to  emphasize  this  fact,  Miss 
Darling  wore  a  different  afternoon  and 
evening  gown  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  exhibits  of  the  service  were  dis¬ 
played  in  Room  114,  and  comprised  mag. 
azine  pages  and  newspaper  comics.  As¬ 
sisting  Mr.  Koenigsberg  in  conducting 
the  exhibit  were  Alexander  Black,  the 
editor,  and  C.  V.  Tevis,  office  manager. 

Other  features  were  the  rotrogravure 
process  of  the  Photographic  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  the  Sunday  and  daily  comics,  and 
magazine  features  and  fashion  plates  of 
the  International  News  Service;  the  ro¬ 
trogravure  sections,  comic  supplements, 
and  children’s  features  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Company,  the  pictorial 
history  of  the  printing  press  shown  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  the  water-color  print¬ 
ing  exhibit  by  the  Water  Color  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  exhibits  this  year  were  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  occupied  every 
available  foot  of  space  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor,  extending  from  the  Astor  Gal¬ 
lery,  w’here  the  convention  sessions  were 
held,  completely  around  to  the  Waldorf 
apartments. 

The  machinery  exhibits  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  the  Lan- 
ston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Ludlow  Typograph,  Thompson  Type- 
caster,  Miller  Saw  Trimmer,  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  and  the  Multl- 
plex-Hammond  variable  spacing  display 
typewriter  were  particularly  extensive, 
and  were  crowded  with  visitors  every 
day. 

MBOENTBXUR  UNOTTPB  DI8PUAT. 

In  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  exhibit 
in  the  Blast  Room  were  shown  ten  mod¬ 
els  of  the  machine,  ranging  from  the 
single-magazine  style  to  the  latest  multi¬ 
ple-magazine  machines.  In  addition 
were  shown  Model  No.  4,  double-maga¬ 
zine  machine,  equipped  to  set  head-let¬ 
ter  up  to  60-point,  and  a  Model  No.  9, 
four  magazines,  with  Mohr  saw  and 
Rogers  cabinet,  with  large  matrices  up 
to  36-point.  In  charge  of  the  Linotype 
exhibit  were  L.  A.  Hornstein,  publicity 
manager  of  the  company:  Walter  H. 
Savory,  New  York  sales  manaiger, 
and  D.  S.  Kennedy,  assisted  by 
George  E.  Lincoln,  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative;  F.  W.  Bott,  New  Orleans  rep¬ 
resentative:  Alfred  Archer,  of  New 
York;  Walter  Blelock,  of  Chicago,  and 
about  forty  representatives.  Elach  visi¬ 
tor  to  this  exhibit  was  presented  a  seal- 
leather  purse  containing  a  new  Lincoln 
penny.  On  the  "face”  of  the  purse  was 
stamped  a  picture  of  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  encircled  with  the  motto:  "Put 
money  in  thy  purse — the  Linots^pe  way.” 

In  connection  with  the  Linotype  ex¬ 
hibit  a  demonstration  was  given  of  the 
preparation  of  display  advertising  copy 
by  means  of  a  Multiplex-Hammond  vari¬ 
able  spacing  display  typewriter.  Other 
Interesting  exhibits  here  were  the  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph,  Thompson  Typecaster, 
Miller  saw-trimmer.  Kennedy  slug- 
router.  and  Cutler-Hammer  electric 
linotype  pot.  A  feature  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Typecaster  exhibit  was  the  new  end¬ 


less  lead,  rule,  and  slug  caster.  This  is 
the  first  time  this  machine  has  been 
shown.  John  Thompson,  the  Inventor, 
was  in  chau'ge  of  the  exhibit,  assisted  by 
Charles  H.  May. 

INTESiTTPB  C»RPORATION  EXHIBIT. 

The  Intertype  Corporation  exhibited 
in  the  Myrtle  Room  and  showed  three 
models,  including  their  one-,  two-,  and 
three-magazine  machines.  At  the  right 
of  the  entrance  to  the  room  was  an  elec¬ 
tric  panel  sign  announcing  the  various 
features  of  the  machine.  Cigar-cutters, 
made  of  matrices,  were  given  as  souve¬ 
nirs.  The  exhibit  was  presided  over  by 
Capt.  Charles  D.  Palmer,  president  of 
the  corporation,  assisted  by  H.  W.  Coz- 
zens,  assistant  to  the  president:  C.  D. 
Montgomery,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
agency;  Frank  R.  Atwood,  New  York 
manager;  W.  B.  Goode,  San  Francisco 
manager;  W.  S.  Scudder,  factory  super¬ 
intendent;  T.  S.  Homans,  chief  designer 
and  originator  of  the  machine,  and  the 
following  salesmen:  W.  H.  Lacey,  New 
York;  R.  E.  Johnson,  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia;  E.  W.  Stone, 
service  department:  E.  H.  St.  John,  New 
England;  R.  O.  Van  Horn,  New  Jersey 
and  eastern  New  York;  F.  F.  Hartlage, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  western 
Massachusetts;  W.  F.  Walker,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia:  C.  C.  Boyer,  Philadelphia,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  eastern  Maryland; 
James  A.  Crombie,  and  E.  M.  Goodbody. 

NON-PISTRIBUTION  PLANT. 

A  complete  non-distribution  plant  was 
exhibified  in  the  Balcony  Alcove  by  the 
I.anston  Monotype  Machine  Company, 
of  Philadelphia.  This  showed  the  time¬ 
saving  and  labor-.savlng  possibilities  of 
the  Monotype  machine,  whereby  a  com¬ 
plete  advertisement  may  be  set  by  the 
machine  and  then  thrown  into  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot  after  the  printing,  and  a  new 
advertisement  set  for  the  next  edition. 
Those  in  charge  were  the  five  branch 
managers  of  the  company,  as  follows: 
F.  H.  Greene,  New  York;  James  H.  S. 
Sweeney,  Chicago;  Harry  D.  Best,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  J.  E.  Lewis,  Boston,  and  H. 
F.  McMahon,  Canada. 

The  Photographic  News  Service  oc¬ 
cupied  Room  100.  The  principal  feature 
of  interest  here  was  a  rotrogravure  ma¬ 
chine,  showing  the  progress  of  the  en¬ 
graving  from  the  photographic  plate  to 
the  finished  product  Those  in  charge 
were  Francis  Lawton,  jr.,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  and  Frank  H. 
Davis. 

The  International  News  Service,  oc¬ 
cupying  Suites  102  and  104,  exhibited 
their  general  syndicate  features,  includ¬ 
ing  Sunday  comics  and  magazines,  daily 
comics  and  magazinea  sporting  and 
general  news  illustrations,  and  fashion 
pictures;  also  their  day  and  night  news 
services.  R.  J.  Farrelly,  the  general 
manager,  had  charge.  He  waa  assisted 
by  S.  S.  Paquin,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager;  I.  F.  Alofsin,  O.  H.  Lindsay,  R.  E. 
Moyer,  Frank  J.  Markey,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
McIntyre,  head  of  the  fiction  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
road  staff:  R.  D.  Moore,  Columbus;  W. 
S.  Brons,  Chicago:  H.  L.  Rogers, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Murray  Howard, 
Atlanta. 

An  attractive  display  of  rotrogravure 
sections,  printed  comic  supplements  in 
mat  form,  special  edition  pages,  chil¬ 
dren's  features  in  mat  form,  and  sketch¬ 
es  from  life  in  two  and  three-column 
form  was  made  by  the  World  Color 
Printing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Room  144.  R.  S.  Grable,  the  manager, 
and  W.  H.  Heine,  travelling  representa¬ 
tive,  were  in  charge. 

PICTURE  HISTORY  OE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  occupied  the  State  Apartments 


and  showed  a  steaming  table  in  opera¬ 
tion,  flat  casting  box,  mat  scorcher, 
matrice  shears.  Job  stereo.furnacc,  and 
matrice  shears,  job  stereo,  furnace,  anJ 
picture  history  of  the  printing  press 
was  given  on  a  wall  screen,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  press  from  the  old  wood¬ 
en  Washington  hand-press  to  the  double 
octuple  web  press,  used  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Other  advanced  steps  in 
the  printing  business  were  shown  in  the 
pictures  of  the  metal  printing  press,  the 
universal  unit  color  and  black  press,  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  an  im¬ 
proved  color  printing,  cutting,  and 
creasing  machine  for  making  paper  box¬ 
es  and  cartona  In  charge  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit  were  Robert  Hoe  and  O.scar  Roe- 
sen,  sr.,  and  A.  J.  Gallien,  the  New  York 
representatives  of  the  company,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Oscar  Roesen.  jr.,  C.  D.  Petenson, 
William  Geiger,  J.  E.  Rabb,  C.  F.  Trot¬ 
ter,  J.  W.  Jordan,  A.  W.  Birdsall,  and 
Mi.ss  G.  K.  Kenn,  of  New  York;  H.  V. 
Ball,  of  Canada;  H.  S.  Mount,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Howard  Reynolds,  of  the  South¬ 
ern  territory;  J.  Wilson  Roy,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  representative,  and  W.  F. 
Smart,  of  Boston. 

An  automatic  matrice  drying  table  in 
ojjeration  and  a  section  of  a  non-unit 
tubular  plate  were  shown  in  the  East 
Foyer  by  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Visi¬ 
tors  to  this  department  were  presented 
seal  leather  bill-folds  and  card-cases  as 
souvenirs.  Those  in  charge  were  I.  K. 
Stone,  president  of  the  company:  John 
Griffith,  secretary;  Charles  Young,  me¬ 
chanical  engineer,  and  Wesley  Dammes, 
C.  F.  White,  J.  Jaureque,  and  William 
May,  salesmen. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE  DEMONSTRATION. 

The  Pollard-Allwig  Company  gave  a 
display  and  demonstration  of  its  ad¬ 
dressing  and  mailing  machines  in  the 
White  and  Gold  Room.  The  names  are 
.set  on  aluminum  plates  by  means  of  an 
electric  pressure  machine,  operated  like 
a  typewriter.  After  the  plates  are  print¬ 
ed  they  may  also  be  used  for  addressing 
envelopes.  William  M.  Stretch,  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  company, 
was  in  charge  of  the  demonstration,  and 
the  machines  were  operated  by  Frank 
Dominick,  Miss  Matilda  Hoffman,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Barnett. 

The  National  Electric  Bulletin  Cor¬ 
poration  had  an  office  in  Room  109, 
where  the  various  uses  of  the  machine 
and  the  process  of  its  operation  were 
explained  by  K.  A.  Stahlgren,  president 
of  the  corporation,  assisted  by  C.  H. 
Thompson,  the  sales  majiager.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  exhibited  a>t  the  entrance  to 
the  east  foyer. 

The  publication  of  the  Paper  Incor¬ 
porated  Company  and  Publishers’  Guide 
were  displayed  in  Room  113,  by  William 
B.  Curtis,  president  of  the  company: 
Frank  J.  Arkins,  the  editor,  and  J.  A. 
Frazer,  the  advertising  maanger. 

BUREAU  or  ADVERTISING  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  headquarters  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  were  located  in 
Room  120,  and  were  in  charge  of  W.  A. 
Thomson,  the  director,  and  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  assistant  director.  Here  were  dis¬ 
played  specimens  of  national  advertising 
shown  in  the  newspaper  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  in  1916. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  Syndicate  ex¬ 
hibited  its  eight-page  woman’s  section 
in  color  in  Room  117,  and  Frederick  J. 
Haskin,  syndicate  correspondent  and 
author  of  the  Haskin  letter,  occupied 
Room  107.  A  beautiful  display  of  water 
color  printing  was  given  in  the  balcony 
at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway  by  the 
Water  Color  Printing  Company. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  was  located 
in  Room  116,  where  several  members  of 
the  staff  were  in  constant  attendance  to 
serve  visitors.  An  expert  stenographer 
was  on  hand  to  assist  the  convention 
delegates  with  their  correspondence.  In 
addition,  the  visitors  were  served  with 
refreshments  and  provided  with  station¬ 
ery  and  writing  materials  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Those  in  charge  were  E.  D. 
De  Witt,  G.  P.  Lefller,  Frank  Le  Roy 
Blanchard,  J,  W.  Ferguson,  and  F.  B. 
Maina 


ASKS  SUPREME  COURT  TO 
ADVANCE  VICTOR  CASE 

Macy  &  Co.  Claim  That,  Unless  Imme- 

(liate  Derision  Is  Made,  It  Will  Be  Two 

Years  Before  Question  of  Vital  Ini- 

portanre  to  Many  Advertisers  Can  Be 

Settled  -  Plea  Is  Strongly  Opposed. 

Washington,  April  26. — The  fight  to 
induce  the  powers  at  Wa.shington  to 
rule  as  to  what  is  ethical  in  depart- 
meiit-.store  advertising  continues.  The 
firm  of  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
IK-r.sistent  usc-rs  of  cut-price  "leaders" 
in  newspaper  advertising,  affords  a 
shining  mark  for  the  general  advertis¬ 
ers  who  are  seeking  the  right  to  regu¬ 
late  the  advertising  of  prices  by  retail¬ 
ers;  but  Macy  &  Co.  are  making  as 
strong,  if  not  .stronger,  efforts  to  bring 
to  a  head  this  issue  as  to  what  is  al- 
low.able  in  advertising. 

Recently  the  Macy  firm  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  “advance”  the  hearing  of  the 
case  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  vs.  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Talking  Machine  Company.  Upon 
the  di.sposition  of  this  case  depends  in 
great  measure  the  right  of  a  retailer  to 
advertise  at  special  prices  patented 
goods  the  manufacturer  of  which  un¬ 
dertakes.  through  the  medium  of  the 
patent  license,  to  fix  and  enforce  a  re¬ 
sale  price.  It  is  a  principle  now  pretty 
well  establi.shed  that  the  marketer  of 
an  unpatented  article  cannot  dictate  the 
price  at  which  it  shall  be  sold  after  it 
passes  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  Messrs. 
Straus,  proprietors  of.,Macy  &  Co.,  are 
anxious  to  have  the  highe.st  court  in 
the  land  say  that  the  same  thing  holds 
true  of  jiatented  goods. 

QURSTIONS  of  grave  lMI>ORTANn5. 

In  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hasten  consideration  of  this  ca.se,  Macy 
&  Co.  say  to  the  Supreme  Court:  “The 
<luestions  involved  are  of  grave  and 
.serious  importance,  not  only  to  the 
pai  ties  to  this  litigation,  but  to  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  dealers  in  patented  ar¬ 
ticles  throughout  the  United  States,  and, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
decisions  in  the  various  courts,  much 
confusion  prevails  as  to  the  rights  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  such  ar¬ 
ticles;  and  unless  this  cause  is  advanced 
to  an  early  hearing,  that  confusion  will 
continue  for  a  period  of  approximately 
two  years  more,  and  until  this  cause  is 
reached  in  its  regular  order  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  is  given.” 

Macy  &  Co.  further  claim,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that, 
after  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had 
rendered  its  decision  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  Victor  system  of  Licenses 
for  talking-machines  and  records,  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  "took 
immediate  steps  to  secure  injunctions 
again.st  dealers  in  talking-machines  who 
did  not  observe  its  rules,  and,  having 
obtained  such  injunctions  on  the 
.strength  of  the  decision  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeal.s,  it  Immediately  circu¬ 
larized  the  whole  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  threatened  to  enforce  said 
sy.stem  wherever  it  found  any  violation 
thereof.”  Copies  of  the  circular  have 
lieen  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Macy  as.scrts  “The  direct  effect  of 
that  circular  is  to  completely  terrorize 
the  dealers  in  Victor  talking-machines 
and  records.” 

WILL  NOT  ADVANCE  THE  CASK. 

De.spite  the  strong  plea  made  by 
.Macy,  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused 
to  advance  the  case.  Incidentally,  the 
Victor  Company,  while  offering  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  move  to  advance  the  case, 
replied  to  some  of  the  charges  made  by 
Macy.  "Without  foundation  in  fact,” 
is  the  comment,  for  instance,  on  the 
Macy  charge  that  the  Victor  Company 
has  been  busy  securing  Injunctions 
against  dealers.  The  Victor  contenda 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  only  case  In 
which  it  has  taken  action  resulted  sole¬ 
ly  from  “a  flagrant  violation  of  a  dis¬ 
tributing  contract”. 
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NO  ORGANIZATION  IS  100%  EFFICIENT 
BUT  SOME  ARE  CLOSER  THAN  OTHERS 

Do  these  men  look  like  intelligent,  conscientious  workers?  Do  they  have 
the  appearance  of  hustlers?  Would  they  seem  to  have  initiative?  Do  they  look 
capable  of  representing  you  and  giving  you  as  nearly 

—ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  EFFICIENCY— 

in  foreign  representation  as  you  feel  you  have  a  right  to  expect  and  as  is  possible 
for  any  organization?  Ask  yourself  these  few  simple,  yet  important  questions. 

Successful  representation  depends  upon  two  things :  The  Special’s  ABILITY, 
with  the  desire  to  DO,  and  the  HEARTY  CO-OPERATION  of  the  Publisher. 

Get  just  a  little  closer  to  1 00  per  cent  efficient  foreign  representation  and 
gratify  your  last  wish— realize  the  ideal. 

The  biggest  special  representative  agency  in  the  United  States  having  offices  i7i  the  four  principal  centers 
from  which  advertising  is  placed  and  traveling  the  territory  surrounding  these  cities  in  the  interests  of  the 
publications  they  represent. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  DKTROIT 

Marquette  Building  Publicity  Building  Kresge  Building 

G.  L.  Payne,  Mgr.  E.  fV.  Preston,  Mgr.  Walter  Botthof,  Mgr. 


NKVV  YORK 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 
G.  H.  Payne,  Mgr. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  JOURNALISM 

TEACHERS  HOLDS  SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


Conference  is  Significant  in  Many  Respects — Delegates  Agree  That 
Standardization  is  Necessary — Harmony  and  Co-operation 
Marked  Interesting  Gathering — James  Melvin  Lee 
Elected  President  to  Succeed  Merle  Thorpe. 


Lawrence,  Kan.,  April  27. — With  the 
election  of  James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York 
t'niversity,  as  president;  Will  H.  Mayes, 
Univeraty  of  Texas,  vice-president; 
Carl  H.  Getz,  University  of  Montana, 
secretary,  and  the  naming  of  F.  N. 
Scott,  University  of  Michigan,  and  J. 
W.  Piercy,  University  of  Indiana,  to  the 
executive  committee,  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Journalism  Teachers  adjourned  on 
April  22,  after  a  two  days’  session  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  next  year’s  meeting-place  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  University  of  I^ouisi- 
ana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  apparently  fa¬ 
vored. 

The  conference  just  closeil  was  sig¬ 
nificant  in  more  ways  than  one.  In¬ 
variably  the  delegates  advocated  a 
greater  degree  of  standardization  and 
further  and  more  definite  resean'h  work. 
Other  delegates  laid  stress  upon  the 
teaching  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  but  the  general  tone 
of  the  entire  meeting  was  one  of  har¬ 
mony  and  cooperation,  a  determination 
to  place  the  teaching  of  journalism  on 
a  plane  with  that  of  other  professions. 

WORK  SHOULD  BE  STANDARDIZED. 

•’Journalism  teaching  in  universities 
and  colleges,”  said  Merle  Thorpe,  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Association,  ”is  a 
development  of  the  last  decade,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  number  of  Institutions  offer¬ 
ing  newspaper  instruction  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  standardized.  At  present,  students 
graduating  from  colleges  where  only 
one  or  two  minor  courses  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  are  offered,  pose  as  trained  journal¬ 
ists,  and  their  incompetence  endangers 
the  standing  of  the  larger  journalism 
schools  and  departments.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  schools  ought  to  be  rated  as  medical 
schools  are,  and  classified  so  that  the 
relative  standing  of  journalism  schools 
would  correspond  to  the  value  and 
amount  of  instruction  given.” 

A  committee  on  standardization  was 
appointed  with  this  object  in  view. 

Addressing  the  opening  session.  Pres¬ 
ident  Thorpe  summed  up  the  advance 
made  in  Journalism  teaching  during  the 
past  year,  and  characterized  Its  develop¬ 
ment  as  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
American  education: 

"Nine  years  ago,"  he  said,  “universl- 
aes  and  newspapermen  generally  re¬ 
garded  sucn  training  as  impracticable. 
To-day  this  Association  is  composed  of 
175  Journalism  teachers  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  3,500  students  in  fifty-five  colleges 
and  universities.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1914  and  1915  of  1,400  stu¬ 
dents,  an  average  gain  of  sixtyrsix  per 
cent.  When  we  consider  the  difficulty 
which  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
agriculture  had  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  as  university  subjects,  we  have 
reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  us.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  cooperation  of  active  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  seen  in  university  train¬ 
ing  a  means  of  accumulating  a  profes¬ 
sional  consciousness  which  they  have 
always  felt  was  theirs,  but  which  has 
been  underestimated  and  unrecognized 
by  the  general  public." 

The  Association  at  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  undertook  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  entire  subject  of  Journalism 
teaching  along  the  three  lines  of  the 
functions  of  a  university — teaching,  di¬ 
rect  public  service,  and  research. 

CRANGBB  IN  JOURNALISM. 

Franklin  Matthews,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  addressing  the  conference,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  saw  Indications  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  standardization  of  writing  for  news¬ 
papers.  In  many  ways,  he  said,  he  de¬ 
plored  such  a  condition,  but,  on  the 


other  hand,  he  welcomed  it  as  an  evil 
that  would  probably  lead  to  great  good 
in  that  a  development  of  style  would 
necessarily  follow.  A  characteristic 
style,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  things  for  any  newspaper.  Mr. 
Matthews  also  pleaded  for  a  higher 
grade  of  reporting,  declaring  that  re¬ 
porters  should  be  ranked  with  editorial 
writers,  and  should  receive  as  high  re¬ 
wards. 

He  called  attention  to  two  radical 


James  Melvin  Lee. 

changes  that  have  come  to  journalism 
in  this  country  in  the  last  three  years. 
One,  the  matter  of  makeup  due  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  eight-column 
page  in  the  East,  the  other  due  to  the 
European  war.  The  eight-column  page, 
he  said,  had  revolutionized  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  newspapers,  while  the 
war  had  caused  trifling  news  to  disap¬ 
pear. 

Fred  Newton  Scott,  University  of 
Michigan,  followed  Matthews,  address¬ 
ing  the  conference  on  the  subject  of 
editorial  material  and  methods. 

“If  it  be  asked,"  said  Scott,  “why  the 
public  docs  not  show  respect  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer  as  it  once  did,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  plain.  He  has  not  shown  pro¬ 
per  respect  for  himself.  He  has  'gone 
here  and  there  and  made  himself  a  mot¬ 
ley  to  the  view,  gored  his  own  thoughts, 
.sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear  and  look¬ 
ed  on  truth  askance  and  strangely.* 

“Even  Arthur  Brisbane,  usually  a 
cheerful  optimist  In  such  matters,  a.sks 
sadly,  ‘t\Tiy  do  we  talk  daily  through 
our  newspapers  to  ten  millions  of  i>eo- 
ple  and  yet  have  not  Influence  enough 
to  elect  a  dog-catcher?’  ” 

Scott  declared  that  the  editorial  page 
as  a  whole.  Is  at  a  stage  of  evolution 
far  behind  the  news  and  advertising 
features  of  a  dally  newspaper. 

TEUnw  JOURNAIS  ARB  PIRATES. 

John  M.  Cooney,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  took  a  hard  fling  at  what  he 
termed  “yellow  journalism”  when  he 
followed  Scott  in  addressing  the  con¬ 
ference.  Holding  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  greatest  public  teacher,  and  as 
such  should  he  clear-vlsloned  and  wise, 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  It  could  be 
.sensational  to  a  certain  degree,  but  net 
to  the  extent  wherein  It  worked  wrong. 

“The  yellow  Journal,"  he  said,  ‘Is 
very  much  like  a  pirate,  and  these  pir¬ 
ates,  too,  will  be  driven  from  the  seas. 
A  selfish,  unpatriotic  press  would  be 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  active  nu- 
man  evils.  A  wise,  accurately  Informed 
and  moral  press  would  be  the  ^yreatest 


force  making  for  the  world’s  good.  The 
difference  lies  between  a  perfectly  -jii- 
ethical  and  a  perfectly  ethical  press.  It 
will  be  better  when  all  newspapers  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal  of  perfect  ethics,  and 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  of 
journalism  to  do  all  we  can  to  hasten 
this  approach.” 

Walter  Williams,  Univer^ty  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  discussing  “The  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Journalism,”  said  that  no 
adequate  history  of  Journalism  exists, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  one  it  should  be 
a  "How’s  How  and  What.”  and  not  a 
"Who’s  Who,”  or  a  “When’s  When.” 

•’The  wrong  sort  of  history  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  left  unwritten,”  he  said.  “The 
right  sort  comes  only  after  much  tra¬ 
vail.  A  good  teacher  is  better  than  the 
best  textbook,  and  a  poor  teacher 
makes  even  a  bad  teacher  worse.” 

J.  W.  Piercy,  University  of  Indiana, 
who  addressed  the  conference  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising”  contended  that  the  .source 
of  most  trouble  in  the  teaching  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  the  question  of  what 
to  teach,  but  what  to  eliminate.  "We 
must  give  the  students  a  broad  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  subject.”  he  said,  “and  aim 
at  equipping  them  with  the  essentials.” 

M.  M.  Fogg.  I’niver.sify  of  Nebraska, 
who  had  “t’artooning  and  Illustrating” 
as  his  subiec  t.  called  to  the  conference’s 
attention  the  waxing  i>ower  of  the  car¬ 
toon  and  the  waning  power  of  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

“While  the  influence  of  the  editorial.” 
he  said,  “seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
waned,  the  influence  of  the  cartoon  has 
w'axed.  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  This 
editorial  weapon,  invented  by  the 
French  to  .sheathe  which  Nast  was  of¬ 
fered  $500  000.  and  the  power  of  which 
in  the  hands  of  Raemaker.  for  whose 
capture  Germany  is  said  to  have  of¬ 
fered  a  rich  reward,  will  live,  der-lares 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  ‘long  after  the 
leading  and  leaded  articloQ  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  forgotten.'  ” 

WORKING  KNOWLEDGE  NETESSARV. 

'  The  address  of  Talcott  Williams,  (’’o- 
luinbia  Univer.sity,  brought  the  flr.st 
day’s  .se,ssion  to  a  close.  Discussing 
“Supplementary  Courses  in  Other  De¬ 
partments.”  Mr.  Williams  advocated  the 
study  of  history,  economics,  literature, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  Journalism.  He  declared  that 
a  working  knowledge  of  these  would 
give  the  Journalist  an  Insight  which 
would  prove  of  unknown  value  during 
his  future  endeavors. 

“In  other  words.”  said  Williams,  “a 
lournalist  who  has  a  knowledge  o^ 
these  things  can  tell  the  public  far  more 
intelligently  about  them  than  can  the 
man  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
any  particular  one,  but  cannot  pre¬ 
sent  his  argument,  except  In  a  scientific 
way.  What  universities  should  give 
Journalism  students  are  short  courses  In 
the  sciences.  A  Journalist  thus  equip¬ 
ped  Is  valuable.  He  knows  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  scientific  story  In  an  Interesting 
way.  Twelve  universities  have  already 
recognized  this  fact  and  are  aiding  their 
journalism  students  along  such  lines. 

“The  average  young  man  and  wo¬ 
man  take  what  T  call  a  ‘Cafeteria  Col¬ 
lege  Course.'  The  various  courses  are 
laid  out  on  the  taNe  before  them, 
the  student  passes  by  with  a  tray  in 
hand  and  takes  what  he  wants.  He 
goes  to  the  table  and  after  flnl.shing 
the  cashier  checks  him  out  and  no  one 
a.sks  him  what  kind  of  food  he  con¬ 
sumed  or  whether  It  did  him  any  good.” 

Saturday’s  session  and  the  closing 
day  of  the  congress  opened  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Will  H.  Mayes.  University  of 
Texa.s.  In  presenting  his.  subject  of 
“News  Service.”  Mayes  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  dis.seminatlon  of  univer¬ 
sity  news  by  their  schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

“Mo.st  unlver.sltles,”  he  said,  “are  now 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  usefulness 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and 
are  finding  that  education  must  be  sold 
to  the  people  of  the  State  Just  as  other 
commoffitles  are  sold,  by  letting  the 
public  know  what  Is  offered,  and  by 
creating  a  demand  therefor.  There  still 
remains,  however.  In  some  institutions, 
a  faint  trace  of  the  almost  obsolete  idea 
that  universities  have  for  their  chief 


purpose  the  creation  of  an  educated 
aristocracy,  candidates  for  which  should 
knock  unsolicited  for  admission.  \Vhere 
this  idea  prevails,  anything  that 
sounds  like  ’publicity’  is  spoken  in 
whispers,  and  the  outspoken  use  of 
the  word  is  regarded  as  a  heresy  tend¬ 
ing  to  democratize  education. 

"If  higher  education  was  a  good  thing 
a  university  should  be  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  service  as  far  as  pos.sible, 
making  the  State  its  campus,  and 
.should  not  hesitate  for  fear  of  violating 
any  traditions,  to  adopt  the  mo.st  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  accomplishing  its  pur¬ 
pose,  keeping  in  mind  always  the  fact 
that  its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  help 
the  people,  rather  tha” 
stitution.  What  universities  need  is 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable 
and  helpful  information  before  the 
greatest  number  of  people  In  the  way 
to  do  the  most  good,  and  only  the 
.schools  of  Journalism  can  accomplish 
such  a  work.” 

TRAINING  MAGAZINE  WRITERS. 

Albert  F.  Wilson,  New  York  Univer. 
sity,  told  the  conference  the  essentials 
of  turning  out  magazine  writers  of  a 
higher  class. 

“While  I  have  never  had  any  active 
newspaper  experience,”  said  Wilson,  ’’it 
.seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  courses 
advocated  here  would  not  cover  the  field 
as  I  see  It.  First  I  would  have  a  course 
in  teaching  men  how  to  see.  I  call  it 
that.  I  mean,  teaching  them  how  to 
see  through  the  outside  of  things,  how 
to  get  their  true  relations  and  to  keep 
a  fresh  eye  for  the  uncommon  amongst 
the  common.  Next  I  would  have  a 
course  in  a  sense  of  humor,  the  main 
object  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  the 
student  from  taking  himself  too  seri¬ 
ously.  I  have  found  that  these  two 
qualities  are  invaluable  to  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  magazine  work,  and  I  believe 
they  would  prove  of  equal  value  to  a 
student  of  journalism.” 

H.  H.  Herbert,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  presented  to  the  conference  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  direct  public  service 
in  the  field  of  circulation.  He  spoke  of 
the  various  circulation  evils  and  offered 
remedial  suggestions. 

Joseph  S.  Meyers,  University  of  Ohio, 
In  discussing  the  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Journalism,  said  in’  part: 

“The  teaching  of  Journalism  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  has  done  as 
much  as  any  one  thing  to  arouse  a 
professional  consciousness  In  newspa¬ 
per  owners  and  editors.  In  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  many  of  us  the  word  ‘Journalism’ 
was  an  anathema  in  a  newspaper  office. 
We  preferred  to  be  called  newspaper 
men,  not  Journalists,  and  perhaps  we 
have  not  altogether  outgrown  that 
preference,  although  we  are  growing 
fonder  of  the  word  as  the  name  of  our 
calling.  Journalism  to-day  has  a  stand¬ 
ing  and  dignity  never  before  possessed. 
We  have  been  chided  that  Journalism 
was  not  a  profes.sion  because  it  had  no 
code  of  ethics,  no  hlppocratlc  oath.  True 
enough,  technically,  and  yet  we  know 
that  newspaper  men  do  have  rules  of 
conduct,  not  written  out  and  neatly 
framed  for  the  office  walls,  but  never¬ 
theless  sufficient  to  maintain  a  code  of 
honor  whose  observance  is  not  behind 
that  of  other  professlona” 

SERVICE  FOR  CLASS  PAPERS. 

A  paper  by  W.  P.  Kirkwood.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  dealing  with  direct 
service  for  class  papers  and  read  by 
Merle  Thorpe,  told  of  a  canvass  made 
among  such  editors,  which  showed  that 
a  majority  were  anxious  to  secure  uni¬ 
versity  news  when  presented  In  the 
proper  manner,  as  could  be  done  by 
students  of  Journalism. 

“Only  In  so  far  as  Instruction  In 
Journalism  emphasizes  the  effect  on 
newspaper  readers  of  various  types  of 
news  stories,  editorials  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  newspapers,  can  it  Justify  Its 
place  in  the  college  curriculum.  The 
fullest  consideration  of  the  sources  of 
newspaper  Influence,  therefore,  must 
constitute  an  Important  part  of  every 
course  in  Journalism,”  said  V/llIard  G- 

COoncl%tded  on  pope  T499.J  ' 
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ANiNUAL  MEtTLNG  OF 
■  THE  ASSOCIATED'  pTTE^ 


{Concluded  from  paye  1466) 

The  following  resolutions  upon  the 
death  of  William  R.  Nelson,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  which 
were  reported  as  having  been  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  were  also 
unanimously  adopted: 


That  the  death  of  a  private  citiaeD,  who 
waa  Dot  the  ihcuuitM'ut  of  a  public  ofllce  and 
hover  had  heen,  ahould  be  seriousljr  character¬ 
ized  as  a  public  calauiit;  is  a  bieh  testimouial 
of  individual  worth  and  a  conclusive  evideuce  of 
iiuusual  accoiiiplishuicht  lu  the  serious  activi¬ 
ties  of  life. 


We,  who  enjoyed  the  iulimacles  of  personal 
association  with  William  Kockhill  Nelson  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  he  served  as  a  memtier  of 
mis  Itoard.  feel  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  of 
phrase  in  speaking  of  his  passing  Iioni  life  as 
a  luJhllc  loss  of  such  moment  that  It  may  be 
.leliherately  and  truthfully  said;  "It  was  a 
public  calamity." 


Sharing  lu  an  exceptional  degree  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  distinct  personal  U-reavement  the  de¬ 
cease  of  a  friend  inevitably  occasions,  we  at- 
lest  not  only  that  sentiment  in  this  formal 
record,  but  our  sense  of  the  service  Colonel 
.Nelson  rendered  to  his  prvifession.  to  the  City 
and  Mate  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  whole 
louuiry  during  his  long  and  successful  caiwr 
as  an  editor  and  publisher.  We  had  peculiar 
opiortuuities  to  appraise  the  rugged  force  of 
his  character,  the  unwavering  courage  with 
which  he  adhered  to  personal  convictions  when 
once  established.  We  know  that  he  made  a 
i.ewspaisr  that  was  big  enough  to  make  and 
shape  the  doveloiimeiit  of  the  community  for 
which  it  was  published,  that  it  was  an  exem- 
iilar  of  the  best  and  highest  standards  of  Jour- 
iialisui  and  we  know  as  well  that  this  news 
taper  was  in  every  characteristic  feature  mere¬ 
ly  a  material  embodiment  of  the  man  who  was 
its  owner  and  director.  With  this  high  ap- 
pieciation  of  our  departed  friend  we  d'fwt 
I  hat  this  expression  be  spread  at  length  in 
I  he  records  of  this  meeting  and  that  an  en- 
grossi-d  copy  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Nelson. 


The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
luncheon  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  after 
which  a  notable  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Butler’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  printed  on.  page  1466. 


afternoon  session. 

When  the  members  reassembled  in 
the  Astor  Gallery  for  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  the  first  matter  taken  up  was  the 
election  of  the  several  advisory  boards, 
which  resulted  as  follows: 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

ADVISORY  BOARD— Theodore  Bo- 
denwein.  New  London  (Conn.)  Day:  G. 
Eldward  Buxton,  jr.,  Providence  (R.  1) 
Bulletin;  George  L.  Cooper,  New  York 
Evening  Telegram;  Walter  F.  Dumser, 
Reading  (Pa.)  News-Times;  Joseph 
Bancroft,  W’ilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE— A.  P. 
Moore,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dow,  PorUand  (Me.)  Express 
and  Advertiser. 

AUDITING  (XiMMITTEE— E.  B. 

Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

ADV’ISORY  board— James  R.  Gray, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  H.  C.  Adler, 
C*hattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  M.  K  Fos¬ 
ter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Bruce 
Haldcman,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Statea 

NOMINATING  (XiMMITTEEl— F.  G. 
Bell,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News;  J.  M. 
Thomson,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

AUDITING  CXDMMITTEE — Frederick 
I.  Thompson,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

ADVlSOltY  BOARD— E.  P.  Adler, 
l^venport  (la.)  Times;  J.  L.  Sturte- 
vant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald; 
A.  C.  Keifer,  Terra  Haute  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  P.  E.  Burton,  Joplin  (Mo.)  News- 
Herald;  J.  C.  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE— H.  V. 
Jones,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal;  C. 
G  Marquis,  Bloomington  (III.)  Panta- 
graph. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE  — O.  D. 
Brandenburg,  Madison  (Wis.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

ADVISORY  BOARD— M.  H.  De  Young 
San  Francisco  (CUU.)  Chronicle;  A.  N. 
.McKay,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune; 


S.  A.  Perkins,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Led¬ 
ger;  J.  R  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune;  Scott  C.  Bone,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 

NOMINATING  COMMlTTE£>— E.  H. 
Callister,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tri¬ 
bune;  C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Timea 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE— John  F. 
Carroll,  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRBCTORS. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  five  di¬ 
rectors  to  take  the  places  of  five  whose 
term  of  office  had  expired,  resulted  as 
follows : 

C.  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant 

Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  (O. )  Plain 
tiealer. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  were  elected 
to  succeed  themselves,  and  Mr.  BaKer  to 
nil  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  deatn  of 
of  Charles  W.  Knapp,  of  the  New  York 
’limea  The  terms  of  these  directors 
will  expire  in  1919. 

In  addition  to  these,  Oswald  Garrison 
Viilard,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
IV  as  chosen  to  HU  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Herman  Bidder,  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung.  Mr.  Villard's  term  will 
expire  in  1918. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  ELECTION 


I  rank  B.  Noyes  Again  Chosen  President 
and  Melville  E.  Stone,  Secretary. 

The  new  directors  of  the  Associated 
I’less  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
Tuesday  met  on  Wednesday  morning 
at  61  Chambers  Street  and  elected  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year.  They  are: 

President,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washing, 
ton  Star  (reelected);  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  second  Vice-President, 
WilUam  H.  Dow,  Portland  (Me.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Advertiser  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram;  secretary  and  general  manager, 
Melville  E.  Stone  (reelected) ;  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Frederick  Roy  Martin  (reelected); 
treasurer,  J.  R.  Youatt  (reelected). 
Executive  committee:  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
Washington  Star;  Charles  Hopkins' 
Clark,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch; 
W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  BuUetln; 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times,  and 
Oswald  Garrison  Viilard,  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  E.  A.  Gast,  of  the  Warsaw 
(Ind.)  Evening  Union;  George  A.  El¬ 
liott,  of  the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Evening 
Courier;  Victor  J.  Obenauer,  of  the 
Kokoma  (Ind.)  Despatch;  Lew  S.  El. 
lingham,  of  the  Decatur  (Ind)  Demo¬ 
crat;  W.  J.  Biglow,  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  (Vt.)  Caledonium. 


DR.  BUTLER’S  ADDRESS 
THRILLS  A.  P.  DINERS 

(Concluded  from  pape  1466) 

lible,  responsibility  for  a  man  to  bear 
at  any  time. 

"To-day  with  a  world  drenched  in 
blood,  writhing  in  anguish  for  thos3  al¬ 
ready  dead  or  maimed,  the  respoovi- 
bility  is  immeasurably  great,  immeasur¬ 
ably  terrible. 

"So  in  this  hour  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  immediate  future  may  bring 
u.s,  we  tender  our  affectionate  sym¬ 
pathy  and  our  loyal  support  to  t.-ie  man 
who  by  virtue  of  his  great  office  is  our 
.spokesman  to  the  world,  and  who 
.speaks  for  our  rights  and  our  honor  as 
God  gives  him  to  see  our  rights  and 
our  honor. 

“It  is  our  custom  at  these  annual 
gatherings  to  drink  but  one  toast.  1 
offer  it  to-day  ■with  a  full  heart. 

"I  give  you  the  health  of  our  Presi¬ 
dent — Woodrow  Wilson." 


Among  the  distinguished  guests  at 
the  speakers'  table  were  the  venerable 
Col.  William  Hester,  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe, 
and  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Charles  A.  Rook, 
W.  H.  Cowles,  W.  L.  Mcl^ean,  1).  E. 
Town,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Clark  Howell, 
Daniel  D.  Moore,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  H.  L.  Bridgeman,  Lincoln  B. 
I’almer,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Victor 
F.  I.,aw.son,  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  B. 
H.  Anthony,  V.  S.  McClatchy,  R.  M. 
John.ston,  A.  C.  Weiss. 

At  the  tables  were  the  fulhiwing  .\.  1*.  iiieiii- 
bers : 

Adler,  E.  P.,  DareDport  Times. 

Adler,  11.  C.,  Cbattaiiu(>g.H  Times. 

Alexander,  H.,  New  Yurker  lleruld. 

.\Ileo,  Edward  L.,  Jamestown  I'usl. 

Allen,  H.  J,,  Wichita  Beacon. 

Allison,  J.  H.,  Nashville  Tennessean. 
Anderson,  W.  T.,  .Mai-on  Telegraph. 

Andrenvs,  C.  N.,  Easton  Free  Press. 

Arnold,  Lynn  J.,  Albany  Kuickeitsicker  Press. 
Auld,  Joseph,  Burlington  News. 

Bacon,  J.  D.,  Grand  Forks  Herald. 

Bailey,  Prentiss,  L'tica  Observer. 

Baker,  Elbert  H.,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Barrett,  E.  W.,  Birmingham  .\ge-Hera>ld. 
Bates,  Walter  Irving,  Meadvllle  Triliiine  Ke- 
publican. 

Bell,  F.  G.,  Savannah  News. 

Bird,  Francis  W.,  Boston  Record. 

Biiby,  Tams,  Muskogee  Phoenix. 

Black,  Henry  C.,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Blandin,  Charles  K.,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 

Blethen,  C.  B.,  Seattle  Times. 

Bodenwein,  Theodore,  New  I>ondon  Day. 
Bone,  Scott  C.,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
Booth,  E.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Booth,  Ralph  H,,  Flint  Journal. 

Bonrer,  W.  A.,  Anaconda  Standard. 

Itriind,  Horace  L.,  Illinois  Staats-Steitiing. 
Braihlenburg,  O.  D.,  Madison  Democrat, 
Braun,  A.  K.,  Plttidiiirgh  Post. 

Brennan,  John  F'.,  Hudson  Register. 

Brice,  Williaiii  L. ,  Wheeling  Register. 

Bross,  Ernest,  Terre  Haute  Star. 

Brown,  Clarence,  Toledo  limes. 

Brown,  D.  Russell,  Proviilence  News. 

Brown,  Hilton  U.,  Indianapolis  News. 

Brown,  J.  W'.,  Thk  Eoitob  anu  Puruhiikk. 
Brumiler,  William  C. ,  Milwaukee  Heruld. 
Brush,  Louis  H.,  Salem  News. 

Bryan,  John  Stewart,  Richmond  News-Leader. 
Bryant,  William  B.,  Paterson  Press-Gtiardisn. 
Bunnell,  Miron,  Duluth  News-Tribune. 

Burns.  R.  B.,  Joplin  Globe. 

Burton,  P.  E.,  Joplin  News-Herald. 

Butler,  Eilward  H.,  Buffalo  News. 

Buvinger,  Ralph  R.  Meridian  Star. 

Buxton,  6.  Edward,  jr..  Providence  Bulletin. 
Campbell,  Will  A.,  Lima  Republican  Gazette. 
CarroM,  Jno.  F.,  Pertland  Telegram. 

Carroll,  Percy  P.,  Evansville  Courier. 

Carter,  J.  Slaughter,  Louisville  Post. 

Clsrk,  WilllajB  H.,  OirUand  Standard. 

Cock,  Danieil  F.,  Port  Jervis  Gazette. 

Coffin,  Charles  E.,  Munc4e  Star. 

Collins,  W.  B.,  Gloversvllle  Iicailer-Repiibll- 
cau. 

Congden,  Charles  H.,  Watertown  Times. 
Oorlsnd,  U.  H.,  Bridgeport  Farmer. 

Cooper,  George  L.,  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Cooper,  Kent.,  .Associated  Press. 

Copeland.  W.  S.,  Newport  News  Tinies-Her- 
aJd. 

Copp,  A.  W.,  Associated  Press. 

Costello,  L.  B.,  l.ewiston  Sun. 

Crawford,  W.  J.,  .Memphis  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal. 

Crowe,  Bdnitind  E..  South  Norwalk  Sentinel. 
Day,  Harry  L.,  WaJlace  Times. 

Dealey,  M'alter  A..  Dallas  News. 

Deming,  W.  C.,  Cheyenne  Tribune. 

De  Young,  M.  H.,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Dow,  William  H.,  Portland  Express  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Dumser,  Walter  F,,  Reading  News-Times, 
Dunn,  Owen  G.,  New  Bern  Sun. 

Dwyer,  Matthew  S.,  Providence  Tribune 
Elliott,  J.  S. 

Elverson,  James,  Jr.,  Ptailsdelphls  Inquirer. 
Evans,  Charles  A.,  Middletown  Argus. 

Flwing,  Roller!,  New  Orleans  States. 

Flynt,  Charles  F.,  Augusta  Kenneber-J’ourniil. 
Foster,  George  J.,  Dover  Democrat. 

Foster,  M.  K..  Houston  Chronicle. 

Frease,  George  B.,  Canton  Repository. 
Gannett,  Frank  E.,  Ithaca  Journal. 

Gardner,  W.  K.,  Syracuae  Poat-fitandard. 
Garrelson,  Joseph,  Cincinnati  Tlmes':Btar. 
Gaylord,  E.  K.,  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
Giovannoll,  Hirry,  liexington  (Ky.)  licader. 
Givens,  C.  C.,  Henderson  Gleaner. 

Otaas,  Frank  P.,  Montgomery  Advertlaer. 


Glass,  Powell,  Lynchburg  Advance. 

(Rilding,  Louis  T.,  St.  Joseph  News  an  I 
Press. 

Grandin,  F.  C.,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer. 

Gray,  James  R.,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Greene,  James  W.,  Buffalo  Express. 
Oreenhow,  Willism  H..  Hornell  Trilmne- 
Times. 

Greer,  Wyche,  Ft.  Worth  Record. 

Griest,  J.  E.,  Topeka  Capital. 

Gunnison,  Herbert  F.,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Haldeman.  Bruce.  lAiulsville  (3«arier-Joiirn:il. 
Hall,  Frederick  P.,  Jamestown  Journal. 
Halsted,  Charles  N.,  Lansing  State  Journal. 
Halstead,  W.  L..  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Hanson,  M.  F.,  Phllaiielphia  Record. 
Harrington,  John  H..  I/owell  Sun. 

Hasbrook,  Charles  E..  Rielimond  Times  Dis- 
pstch. 

Hayes,  Jay  O.,  San  Jose  Mercury- Herald. 
^Haynes,  Edgar  I..,  Wilmington  News. 

Hicks,  John,  Oshkosh  Northwestern. 

HIndley,  H.  I...  Rutlaml  Herald. 

HIrseh,  I.  E.,  Pitdsbiirgh  Volksbiatt. 
lIiKiker,  Richard,  SprliigfleM  Republican. 
Ho|iw<hk1.  Eric  C.,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Hough.  George  A..  New  Bedford  Mercury. 
Howard,  H.  H..  Kuaeman  Chronicle. 

Howe.  Arthur  M.,  Newisirt  News. 

Howe.  W.  B.,  Burlington  Free  Press. 
Huntress.  F.  G..  Jr..  San  Antonio  Expre-s. 
House,  N.  A.,  Norfolk  (Neb.)  News. 

Jayne,  David  A.,  Charleston  Gazette. 

Jeffress,  K.  B..  GreenNiro  Dully  News. 

Jewell,  H.  S. ,  Springfield  (Mo.)  lainder. 
Johnson,  Albert.  Hoqiiiam  M'ushlngtoniiiii. 
Johnson.  C.  B..  Knoxville  Sentinel. 

Jonee,  Robert  S..  Asheville  Citizen. 

Jones,  William  V.,  Utica  l*ress. 

Kaiser,  John,  Marietta  Reglster-Ix^ader. 
Kaynor,  J.  C..  Ellensburg  Reconl. 

Keifer,  A.  C.,  Terre  Haute  Tribune. 

Kelly.  John  C.,  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
Kenneily,  W.  F.,  Fall  River  Globe. 

Kerr,  Eugene  M.,  Muskogee  I'iines-DeiiKN-rat. 
Kiest,  Edwin  J.,  Dallas  Times-lleruld. 
Kirkwood,  I.  It.,  Waterbiiry  .American. 
Kirkwooil,  T.  R.,  Kansas  City  Times. 

Kline,  Wllliuni  J,,  .Amsterdam  Reisirder  and 
Democrat. 

Kloeber,  Charles  B,,  AssiH'iateil  Press. 
Knickerbocker,  H.  H.,  .Middletown  Tiiiies- 
Press. 

Knowland,  J.  R.,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Knox,  Frank,  Manchester  Union. 

Krogness,  C.  George,  Minneuiiulls  Tribune, 
laimade,  Dletrick,  Willlaiusport  Grit. 
l,ang,  J.  W. ,  Philadelphia  North  American. 
laiDgley,  Frank  E.,  Barre  Times. 

Lathan,  Robert,  Charleston  News  and  Ckiurier. 
Leech,  W.  P..  Cleveland  Leader. 

Leonard,  George  R.,  Associated  Press. 
Lilley,  Edward  B. ,  St.  Louis  Republic, 
Locke,  Jerome  G.,  Uvingston  Enterprise. 
Long,  J,  H.,  Huntington  Advertiser. 

Long,  S.  D.,  Wichita  EagJe. 

Lorentz,  J.  D.,  Galveston  News. 

Lowe,  William  B.,  Detroit  Journal. 

Ludlow,  H.  S.,  Troy  Record. 

MiClure,  Samuel  G.,  Y'oungstuwn  Telegruui. 
.McCormick,  Robert  H.,  Chicago  Tribuue. 
.McGinn,  Nell  D.,  laifuyette  Courier. 
McGlyuii,  P,  S.,  Moline  Dispatch. 

MoKay,  A.  N.,  Salt  Lake  Tribuue. 
McKenney,  R.  L. .  Macon  .News. 

MoMiister,  C.  H.,  Galveston  Tribune. 

Mack,  John  D.,  .Sandusky  Register.' 
Muclonuun,  Frank  P,,  Topeka  Stale  Joiiruiil. 
.Marden,  Philip  S.,  Lowell  (Jourier-Cilizeii. 
.Marks,  .Arthur  D.,  Wasliiugtuu  Post. 
Marquis,  C.  C.,  Bloomington  Puutagrapli. 
Merrill,  Bradford,  New  York  Americau 
Metten,  William  F.,  Wilminglon  Every  Evea- 
ing. 

Meyers,  W.  K,,  Harrisburg  Star-Independent. 
Micloley,  U.  H,,  South  Bethlehem  Globe. 
Miller,  D.  A.,  Allentown  Call. 

Miller,  J.  L.,  Cedar  Ilapids  Gazette. 

Miller,  Kelton  B.,  Pittsfield  Eagle. 

Miner,  Lewis  H.,  Illinois  State-Journal. 
Milcliell,  K,  G.,  Mason  City  Times. 

Moise.  Lionel,  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Moisly,  H,  L.,  iteadlng  SearchJight. 

Moore,  Alexander  P..  Pittsburgh  I>-ailer. 
Murden,  C.  A.,  Portland  Uregonian. 

More,  H.  S.,  Binghamton  Itepublican  Heruld. 
Muynihan,  A,  J.,  Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazelle 
Murray,  Janies  T.,  Fall  River  News. 

Nichols,  F.  B.,  Bath  Times. 

Noyes,  F.  Newbold,  Washington  .Sunday  Siar. 
OUI,  J.  K.,  New  York  Heruld. 

Oliver,  George  8..  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele 
graph. 

Park,  John  A.,  Raleigh  Times. 

Parks,  Arthur  A.,  Poiiglikeepsle  Star. 

Parrett,  W,  J„  Scranton  Republican. 
Pattison,  W,  J.,  Scranton  Republican 
Perkins,  S.  A.,  Taciuna  Iiedger. 

Peltlbone,  W.  H.,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Pindell,  Henry  M.,  Peoria  Journal. 

(Concluded  on  page  1496) 
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26,172  IN  LAST  2  YEARS 
14,136  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

is  the  average  net  gain  in  circulation  of  paid  subscribers  for  the 

^t.  Xonts!  #Iotie  =  democrat 

These  figures  are  taken  from  statements  compiled  according  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  do  not  include  many  thousands  of  copies  used  sis  samples,  for  employes,  given  to  advertisers, 
service,  etc.,  which  is  legitimate  smd  valuable  circulation. 

The  figures  below  taken  from  the  statements  made  to  the  U.  S.  Government  show  that  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  incresise  in  two  years  of  26,172  is  almost  double  that  of  the  Post-Di^atch,  while  the 
Republic  shows  a  loss  of  8,711. 


Globe-Democrat 

Post-Dispatch 

Republic 

Times 

Star 

April  1916 

•  • 

151,908 

198,642 

98,972 

101,331 

62,077 

April  1914 

•  • 

125,736 

183,878 

107,683 

81,027 

52,633 

GAIN  26,172 

GAIN  14,764 

LOSS  8,711 

GAIN  20,304 

GAIN  9,444 

The  statement  below  shows  that  the  Globe- Democrat  during  the  paist  12  months  gauned  14,136, 

or  4,444  more  than 

the  Post-Dispatch,  and  that  the  Republic  made  a  loss  of  5,820. 

Globe-Democrat 

Post-Dispatch 

Republic 

Times 

Star 

April  1916 

•  • 

151,908 

198,642 

98,972 

101,331 

62,077 

April  1915 

•  • 

137,772 

188,950 

104,792 

87,423 

63,281 

GAIN  14,136 

GAIN  9,692 

LOSS  5,820 

GAIN  13,908 

LOSS  1,204 

Morning  Newspaper  Supremacy 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  -  -  151,908 

REPUBLIC . -  98,972 

52,936 


Excess  Over 
Republic 


The  steady,  consistent  growth  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  and  the  fact  that  the  circulation  is  more  than  50  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  Republic,  demonstrates  that  the  Globe-Democrat  is  the  big  representative  morning  newspaper 
of  St.  Louis.  _ 

•  Total  Paid  Advertising  Carried  Six  Months  Ending  March  31,  1916: 

Globe-Democrat  .  .  .  3,943,500  LINES 

Republic  ....  2,134,200  LINES 

•  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  EXCESS  1,809,300  LINES 

The  Globe- Democrat  is  bought  and  read  because  it  is  a  fact  newspaper.  It  prints  the  news  of  the  world  with 
well-considered  method,  eliminating  guess  and  sensationalism.  It  selects  from  the  news  of  the  day  that  which  has  read 
significance  auid  human  interest. 

A  newspaper  which  holds  its  readers’  confidence  so  steadfastly  can  be  most  efficiently  auid  effectively  used  by 
any  advertiser. 
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MANY  NEW  BILLS  TOUCH 
NEWSPAPER  INTERESTS 

Congress  Considering  Several  Radical 
Measures  Regarding  Trade-Mark  and 
Copyright  Matters,  Which  Would  Af¬ 
fect  Publishers  As  Well  As  Advertisers 
— Have  Not  Had  Proper  Attention. 

to  Tim  Euitou  and  Piblikheb] 
Washington,  April  24.  —  Advertisers 
and  publishers  too — now  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  taken  to  trade-marking 
the  names  of  their  papers — are  likely 
to  find  their  interests  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected  should  Congress  at  its  present 
session  pass  any  of  the  various  bills 
which  are  betoie  it  relating  to  irade- 
iiiurks,  copyrights,  patents,  etc.  In 
publishing  circles  the  bills  now  before 
the  Patents  Coiiiiiiittee  of  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives  have  not  receiveu 
the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  various  bills  to  regulate  adver¬ 
tising,  tax  coupons,  etc.,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  some  of  the  trade-maik  and 
copyright  propositions  are  even  more 
radical  in  their  way  than  the  othei 
suggested  legislation  touching  news¬ 
paper  interests. 

The  victory  lately  won  by  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  over  K.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  the  New  York,  department 
store  will  be  nullified  if  Congress  en¬ 
acts  a  measure  put  forth  by  itepresen- 
tative  Oldfield,  who,  for  ali  that  he  is 
no  longer  cfiairmau  of  the  Cateiil  Coni- 
iiiittee,  still  rides  his  hobby  that  patent 
rigiits  sliould  not  be  used  to  enforce 
auveiTised  prices.  The  new  Oldlieiu 
bill  provides  that  every  person  w1i-a 
purchases  of  the  inventor  or  manufac- 
lurer  a  piatented  article  shall  have  fun 
right  to  use  such  article  and  sell  ii 
to  others,  and  that  no  such  purchaser 
snail  be  liable  to  an  action  fur  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  patent  because  of  a  breacii 
of  the  license  under  which  the  goods 
are  sold.  In  short,  this  bill  would  deny 
to  advertisers  of  patented  goods  any 
rights  or  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
maKers  of  unpatented  goods  in  so  fai 
as  keeping  up  uniform  advertised 
prices  is  concerned. 

DRASTIC  OOPXRIGUT  AMENDMENT. 

Advertising  such  as  has  been  done 
for  "Webster's  Dictionary”  by  the 
Merriam  Company  and  other  book  ad¬ 
vertising  will  slump  the  minute  a  copy¬ 
right  expires  if  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  copyright  laws  gets  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  copyright  of  a  book  "no  superior 
rights  of  any  nature  whatsoever”  shall 
be  vested  in  the  former  publisher  or 
proprietor  who  was  the  holder  of  the 
copyright,  but  that  the  copyright  anu 
name  shall  fall  into  the  public  domain 
and  thereafter  be  forever  tree  to  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  public.  While 
such  a  law  might  hamper  certain  big 
advertisers  it  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
prove  a  boon  to  some  of  the  firms  that 
issue  books,  etc.,  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers  as  premiums,  it  is  believed 
that  firms  such  as  the  Syndicate  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ogilvie  Co.,  etc.,  wiU  sup¬ 
port  the  measure. 

First  referred  to  the  Printing  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  lately  shifted  to  the  Patent 
Committee,  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Bennett  which  would  liter¬ 
ally  place  a  "Made  in  America”  brand 
on  all  our  newspapers,  books  and 
periodleala  It  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  all  publications,  except  the 
original  text  of  a  book  or  periodical 
of  foreign  origin,  the  copyright  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  available  only  provided 
ail  type  is  set  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States — set  either  by  band  or 
by  the  aid  of  a  typesetting  machine; 
all  plates  made  in  this  country;  and 
all  illustrations  likewise.  The  amend - 
oMnt  would  not  apply  to  books  or 
periodicals  of  foreign  origin  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  English. 

MORS  PROTBCmON  PROFOeED. 

Advertisements,  trade-marks,  labels 
and  even  business  cards  will  be  afford¬ 


CLEVELAND  AD  CLUB’S  NEW  HEAD 


W.  J.  Raddatz  Has  Been  Reporter,  Ad 
Man,  Lithographer,  and  Booklet  Printer. 

William  Jo.seph  Raddatz,  the  new 
pre.sident  of  the  Cleveland  Ad  Club,  had 
•served  the  Club  as  vice-president  for 
three  years,  and  is  also  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Raddatz 
began  his  business  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  editorial  department, 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  gnd  later  for  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

From  newspaper  reporting  he  went 
into  the  advertising  agency  business, 
then  into  the  lithograph  business,  and 
ultimately  into  the  printing  of  cata¬ 
logues  and  booklets.  He  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  and  .sales  manager  of  the  Strat¬ 
ford  Pre.ss  Company. 

He  was  graduated  from  Baldwin  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1901,  and  from  the  law  de¬ 
partment  of  that  in.stitution  in  1900.  He 
is  business  manager  of  the  Paper  Book, 
the  national  publication  of  Delta  Theta 
Phi  law  fraternity.  For  twenty  years 
Mr.  Raddatz  has  been  a  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
two  books,  made  possible  by  such  study, 
"(iolden  Texts  from  Shakespeare”  and 
“Bacon  and  Shakespeare  Paralleled.” 


FUNCTION  OF  SERVICE  BUREAU 


WILLIAM  J. 

The  New  President  of 

ed  a  new  sort  of  protection  if  the  na¬ 
tional  Legislature  places  its  O.  K.  on  a 
bill  which  has  been  presented  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Mott  His  bill  provides 
fines  up  to  $1,000  for  persons  who  make 
use  of  or  have  in  their  possession  ad¬ 
vertisements,  trade-marks,  etc.,  without 
authorization  in  writing  from  the  in¬ 
dividuals  or  corporations  that  own  or 
originate  such  vehicles  of  trade  pro¬ 
motion.  Pictures,  wrappers,  papers, 
etc.,  are  specified  along  with  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  sweeping  measure. 

A  boost  to  advertising  and  an  in¬ 
centive  for  the  discovery  of  merit¬ 
orious  circulation-boosting  schemes 
will  be  supplied,  should  a  favorable  vote 
be  given  in  Congress  to  the  bill  of 
Representative  Thompson,  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  extend  patent  protection  to  ali 
persons  or  firms  that  invent  "new  and 
useful  methods  or  systems  of  tran¬ 
sacting  business"  not  previously  known 
or  used  by  others.  Such  patents  would 
be  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years. 

Publishing  interests  along  with  other 
lines  of  business  would  be  affected  by 
a  "compulsory  license"  bill  which  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  '  Bdmonds  and  which  aims  to 
prevent  the  burying  or  suppressing  of 
valuable  inventions,  by  stipulating  that 
an  inventor  must  work  his  invention 
within  three  years  or  else  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  grant  a  license  to 
somebody  else  who  is  willing  to  put 
the  invention  on  the  market.  Yet  an¬ 
other  measure  under  consideration  by 
the  Patent  Committee  is  that  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  in  trade  of  the 
names  of  religious  societies,  etc.,  a  pro¬ 
hibition  that  if  apiiUed  will  play 
havoc  with  the  business  of  advertisers 
such  as  the  marketers  of  Quaker  Oats, 
Quaker  Lace,  Quaker  Whiskey,  etc. 
Thus  far  this  has  been  the  most  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  of  all  the  bills  above 
enumerated. 


RADDATZ, 

THE  Cleveland  Ad  Club. 

WAR  ON  COUPONS  IN  DENVER 


Attorney-General  is  Asked  to  Enforce 
Federal  .Law  Against  Their  Use. 

Attorney-General  Fred  Farrar,  of 
Colorado,  has  been  appealed  to  by  the 
retail  cigar  dealers  of  Denver  to  enforce 
the  law  against  giving  away  of  presents 
in  connection  with  the  selling  of  cigars 
and  tobacco.  The  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company,  the  principal  offender,  ac¬ 
cording  to  members  of  the  Denver  Re¬ 
tail  Cigar  Dealers’  Association,  took  this 
matter  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  recently,  appealing  from  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  the 
Cigar  Stores  Company. 

There  is  a  law  in  Colorado  also  against 
the  giving  away  of  premiums,  and  the 
retail  cigar  dealers  are  anxious  to  have 
this  law  enforced. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Attorney-General  by  the  retail  dealers: 
“Fred  Farrar,  Attorney-General: 

"Dear  Sir:  A  committee  from  the 
Denver  Retail  Cigar  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  ar¬ 
range  a  time  when  they  can  meet  with 
you  to  discuss  ways  of  enforcing  the 
law  regarding  the  giving  away  of  gift 
coupons  by  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  and  others.” 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Jacob  V. 
Schaetzel,  president  of  the  Association. 
The  other  officers  are:  John  D.  Ross, 
vice-president,  and  Harry  Lorltz,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 


D.  R.  Lindsay,  of  Birmingham,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Newspaper  Club,  and  E.  G.  Crowder  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  recently  by  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors.  Plans  were  outlined  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  Interest  in  the  institution, 
and  a  number  of  new  features  are  to  be 
added  to  make  the  club  even  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  members. 


W.  C.  Chandler  Tellii  Buffalo  Ad  Men 
What  Cleveland  Papem  Are  Doing. 

.\dvcrtising  and  preparedness,  an  j 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
the  country,  were  dwelt  upon  by  W. 
(i.  (’handler,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Buffalo  Advertising  Club. 
Nome  of  the  things  he  said  were: 

“The  advertising  clubs  of  America 
have  at  their  command  a  great  power 
for  national  defence,  a  force  that  would 
clothe  our  indecently  exposed  sea  coast 
with  an  impregnable  defence,  at  nomin¬ 
al  expense,  and  without  offending  Henry 
Ford.  Several  million  cubic  feet  of 
superheated  atmosphere  are  expended 
in  one  short  winter  session  by  ad  club 
orators.  This  energy  should  be  con¬ 
centrated,  canned,  ready  to  blast  the 
invader  from  our  threatened  shores  and 
firesides. 

"In  advertising,  the  work  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  has  great  and  undeveloped 
possibilities  for  profit  for  advertisers, 
national  and  local,  and  for  the  news¬ 
paper  that  best  develops  its  latent 
power. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  service 
bureau  to  provide  pre.sent  and  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers  with  the  most  accurate 
and  up-to-the-minute  information  about 
market  conditions,  to  point  out  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  that  will  best  repay 
selling  efforts,  and  what  section  may 
safely  be  Ignored.  Through  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  jobbers  and  retailers  the  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  man  learns  facts  that  the 
advertisers’  representatives  never 
know.  One  basic  principle  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  a  service  bureau 
is  that  it  must  not  sell  goods. 

"In  Cleveland  we  have  been  able  to 
show  manufacturers  the,  object  of  cov¬ 
ering  nearby  towns  where  Cleveland 
newspapers  have  a  blanket  circulation. 
We  equip  the  salesmen  with  figures 
showing  the  exact  number  of  copies  of 
Cleveland  papers  sold  in  each  suburban 
community.  Our  service  bureau  figures 
out  routes  that  could  be  covered  in  one 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  cars  in  half  the  time  it 
would  take  by  train  or  trolley.” 


Cumberland  (Md.)  Papers  Combine 

Two  evening  papers  of  Cumberland, 
Md.,  the  Times  and  the  Press,  have 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Times.  The  publishing  company  will 
be  the  Times  and  Alleganian,  Inc.,  of 
which  Harry  E.  Weber  is  president  and 
principal  ownei;  The  new  organization 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Bert 
N.  Garstin,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  Cumberland  Press.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Alleganian  as  a  weekly  will 
be  continued  by  the  new  concern. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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Blast  furnaces  belcKing - converters  sparkling  and 

flasKing - ckerry  red  ingots  trundling  to  tke  rolls—— 

writking,  glowing  streaks  mangled  into  sliape™ 

These  are  signs  of  busitieSS — signs  of  action — signs 
of  prosperity  in  Pittsburgli. 

Pittsburgh  Is  a  City  of  Workers  and  Winners. 

WKen  business  is  tbrougbout  tke  country,  in  Pittskurgk  it  is  **day  and 

double  time.**  \Vken  business  is  quiet  most  every  place  else,  tbere's  **SOmethins, 
doing**  in  Pittsburgh. 

Advertisers  may  confidently  figure  on  tbe  Pittsburgh  market  for  profitable  returns — 
and  more  so  just  now  with  this  great  district  opening  tbe  throttle  wider  and  wider 
every  day. 

Your  copy  should  be  running  in  Tbe  Pittsburgh  Post  ani  Tbs  Pittsljurgb  Sun  right 
now — or  as  quick  as  you  can  get  in  your  space  contract — that  you  may  feel  tbe  impulse 
of  these  good  times,  •  • 

Bear  in  mind  that  tbe  circulation  figures  of  these  two  newspapers  show  a  startling 
increase — gains  away  ahead  of  any  other  paper  in  this  field.  Consider  this; 

The  actual  increase  in  two  years  shown  by  The  Evening  Sun  is  59% 

The  actual  increase  in  two  years  shown  by  The  Daily  Post  Is  281-2% 

The  actual  increase  in  two  years  shown  by  The  Sunday  Post  is  397o 

The  undeviating  policy  of  The  Post  and  The  Sun  for  absolutely  clean  advertising,  the 
various  special  news  services,  the  exclusive  features,  the  exceptional  manner  of  handling 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  standing  of  both  papers  in  this  community,  are  making  them 
the  standard  media  for  locally  or  nationally  advertised  products. 

Here  is  an  attractive  combination  rate  for  both  The  Post  and  The  Sun  that  should 
interest  those  contemplating  a  campaign  in  the  Pittsburgh  district: 


Daily  Post  )  More  than 
and  V  nS,000 

Daily  Sun  )  Circulation — net 

Rate  1 2c  per  agate  line. 


Sunday  Post  \  More  than 
and  V  160,000 
Daily  Svn  j  Circulation — net 
Rate  1 4c  per  agate  line. 


\^hen  low  rate  per  thousand  and  buying  power  of  circulation  are  vital  points  to  be 
considered,  these  two  papers  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Lay  your  distribution  problem  before  us  and  we 
will  write  intimately  and  in  detail  our  solution. 

Ifosi  and  the  5  UN 


(Morning  and  Sunday) 


(Evening) 


NEW  YORK 


PnMiMhern'  Rr|*rci>«ntatlTea 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman 

CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


EDITORIAL 


THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 

SINCE  the  days,  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
James  W.  Scott  called  to  order  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  no  annual  gathering  of  this  great  clan 
has  convened  under  conditions  so  full  of  both  men¬ 
ace  and  promise  as  that  of  the  present  week. 

In  general  the  newspapers  are  prospering.  In 
spite  of  steadily  mounting  expenses,  revenues  have 
run  a  faster  pace,  and  net  profits  are  satisfactory. 

But  expenses  show  no  sign  of  tiring  in  the  race 
with  revenues,  and  unless  solutions  shall  be  found 
for  some  of  the  problems  of  mounting  costs  the 
danger  line  will  soon  be  encountered. 

In  the  fore-front  of  these  problems  is  that  of  the 
threatened  famine  in  the  supply  of  news  print  With 
a  re.serve  supply  absurdly  Inadequate,  the  news 
print  manufacturers  are  barely  able  to  keep  their 
output  up  to  the  point  of  daily  consumption.  With 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  assailing  public  attention 
and  interest  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  the  consumption  of  print  paper  is 
to  be  lessoned  in  the  near  future. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.’s  paper  committee  faces  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  and  upon  its  wi.sdom  and  activity  may 
depend,  in  a  large  measure,  the  adjustment  of  a 
situation  grim  and  menacing  to  the  publishing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country. 

a  record  of  excellent  work  accompllahed 
In  the  aqnelchlng  of  profeaalonal  apace  irraftera, 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  atm  haa  confronting  It  for  at¬ 
tention  the  actlvltlea  of  men  and  organixatlona 
who  make  atirring  appeala  for  free  advertlalng 
apaee  on  patriotic  gronnda.  That  aome  newa- 
paper  pnhilahera  are  alwaya  willing  to  donate 
advertlalng  apace  to  any  canae  which  appeals  to 

them,  and  to  acenae  others - nnwllllng  to  give 

away  a  hnalneaa  commodity  as  though  It  had 
little  or  no  market  value— of  aordldneaa  and 
lark  of  patriotism,  la  one  of  the  pathetic  apec- 
taclea  staged  hy  recent  events. 

Editorially,  and  In  their  news  colnmna,  the 
newspapers  have  given  to  the  proposed  Indna- 
trlal  anrvey  plan  generona  and  ample  pnhllclty. 
That,  In  addition  to  this,  a  call  la  made,  through 
an  anpeal  to  patriotism,  for  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  advertising  apace  to  he  donated  to  the 
Government,  should  he  a  matter  for  unmlatak- 
ahle  rehnke  hy  the  memhera  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
NEWSP  APER  PI  BI.ISIIERS  WHO  HON  ATE 
ANY  OF  THEIR  AnA'EBTlSINO  SPACE  TO  THIS 
CAl'SE,  TTNIIER  THE  CIRCl’MST.ATVCES,  ARE 
DOING  EFFECTIA’E  WORK  TO  DESTROY  THE 
STRI'CTI'RE  OF  “COMMODITY  V.AIiPE  FOR 
ADVERTISING,’’  RriI,DED  WITH  STCH  DIF- 
FICI’ETY  AND  AGAINST  GREAT  ODDS. 

At  last  year’s  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  a  re.so- 
lution  was  passed  placing  the  organization  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  in  opposition  to  the  coupon  and  trading 
stamp  sy.stem.  Since  that  time  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  fight  against  this  evil.  The  Editor 
AND  Pt'BijsHER  is  proud  to  have  led  this  fight,  and 
to  have  accomplished,  through  a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion,  some  real  results — with  others  pending.  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  validating  the  Flori¬ 
da  and  Washington  laws,  have  opened  the  way  for 
legislation  in  all  other  states.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  haa 
an  opportunity,  now,  to  do  much  toward  carrying 
this  fight  to  a  .successful  finish.  We  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  Coupon-Trading  Stamp  Committee 
of  this  organization.  Such  a  committee  can  be  of  the 
greatest  helpfulness  through  co-operating  with  local 
Retail  Merchants’  Associations,  legislative  commit¬ 
tees.  et  al.,  in  States  where  preparations  are  under 
way  for  legislative  action  on  this  evil.  This  means 
almost  all  States  of  the  Union.  Prom  every  part 
of  the  country  this  newspaper  is  receiving  inquir¬ 
ies  concerning  proper  forms  of  bills  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  this  traffic.  The  tendency  of  legislation  will 
he  regulative,  not  prohibitive.  Every  hill  to  he  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  coming  sessions  of  State  legislatures 
should  he  the  result  of  deep  study  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is  ample  work  awaiting  such  a 
committee,  and  it  is  work  of  big  significance  to  alt 
publishers  of  newspapers.  At  last  year’s  session 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  took  a  great  forward  step  in  this 
Mrection.  Let  this  year’s  session  record  a  bigger  one. 

The  Bourne  Publicity  Law  will  be  widely  dls- 
tuBsed  at  this  meeting.  There  are  many  publish - 
»rs  who  are  convinced  that  the  law  should  be  re¬ 
pealed.  Others  are  Just  as  certain  that  it  should 
he  amended — that  it  may  become  a  statute  of  real 
force  and  of  real  value.  In  Congress  the  men  hav- 


**If  you  would  be  pungent,  he 
brief;  for  it  is  with  words  as 
with  sunbeams  —  the  more 
they  are  condensed  the  deeper 
they  burn.** — Southey. 


ing  in  charge  possible  action  on  the  law  are  confused 
as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  publishers  about 
it  Senator  Bankhead,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Offices,  had  intended  to  add  to  the  Post  Office 
Appropriation  bill  a  repeal  clause,wiping  the  Bourne 
law  off  the  statute  books.  We  are  informed  that  he 
is  in  doubt.  Just  now,  as  to  what  action  to  take,  and 
is  considering  certain  amendments,  as  outlined  in  a 
recent  editorial  in  this  newspaper.  The  A.  N.  P.  A. 
should  GO  ON  RECORD  AS  TO  THE  BOURNE 
LAW.  It  should  decide  as  between  repealing  the  law 
or  improving  it  through  amendments.  The  law-mak¬ 
ers  qt  Washington  are  awaiting  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sbntiment  THEY  WILL  ACT  UPON  IT. 
The  organizatlpn  can  virtually  settle  the  matter 
right  now. 

We  have  outlined  here  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  four  great,  live,  timely  Issues  for  consideration 
by  this  great  body  of  newspaper  makers.  On  each 
of  them  there  will  be  discussion — and  action.  On 
each  of  them  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  this 
great  newspaper  congress  will  have  the  effect  of 
turning  on  the  light.  There  is  not  a  trivial  problem 
in  the  quartet  There  is  not  one  that  can  wait. 

LOADING  DOWN  THE  LOCAL  DEALER 

The  Edl.son  Company,  entering  upon  a  year¬ 
long  campaign  of  national  advertising  for  the 
New  Edison  Talking  Machines,  sends  to  deal¬ 
ers  an  enthu.slastlc  outline  of  the  plan,  earnestly 
calling  upon  these  dealers  for  their  cooperation. 

The  Edison  people  pay  for  the  MAGAZINE  ad¬ 
vertising:  the  dealers  are  expected  to  pay  for  the 
NEWf-P.APER  advertl.sing  to  be  included  In  this 
campaign 

The  company  exnlalns  to  its  dealers,  forcefully, 
the  NECESSITY  of  local  newspaper  adyertlsing. 
carrying  dealers’  names,  etc.,  IF  THE  MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING  IS  TO  REAT,LY  LEAD  TO  THE 
FULLEST  POSSIBLE  VOIATME  OP  SALES.  They 
furnish  to  dealers,  or  to  newspapers  direct  (in  cases 
where  the  new.spapers  will  secure  the  business  from 
the  local  dealers)  proofs  and  matrices  of  advertising 
copy,  on  a  par  with  that  used  in  the  magazines. 

This  magazine  adyertlsing  will  be  yery  (vxpensive 
to  the  Edi.son  people — and  yet  they  themselves 
realize  that  it  cannot  fully  succeed  unless  an  even 
greater  campaign  is  carried  on,  simultaneously, 
through  the  newspapers.  However,  Instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  at  lea.st  share  the  expense  of  the  newspaper 
space  with  the  dealers,  they  do  not  provide  a  dollar 
for  that  end  of  the  work,  trusting  to  the  enterpri.se 
of  the  local  dealers  to  EXPEND  THIS  MONEY 
’THEMSELVES. 

Of  course,  it  will  follow  that  many  dealers  will 
thus  assume  the  considerable  expense  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  copy  nropo.sed:  and  many  of  them 
will,  douhtles.s,  find  it  profitable. 

But,  with  a  more  generous  policy,  with  a  more 
effective  ef>Xr(eratlon,  the  Edison  Company  would 
secure  greatly  increa.sed  re.sults.  Firms  in  other 
lines  of  business  find  that  it  pays  to  share  with  the 
dealer  the  expense  of  local  adyertlsing,  eyen  in  in¬ 
stances  where  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  a  magazine  campaign. 

As  the  magazine  campaign  will  fall  far  short  of 
possible  results  without  the  fullest  use  of  local 
new.spaper  space  to  drive  it  home,  and  to  MAKE 
THE  SALES,  why  should  not  the  Edison  Company, 
even  at  this  late  date,  revise  their  plan — and  offer 
check-book  cooperation  to  their  dealers? 

The  Philadelphia  merchants,  in  abandoning  the 
trading-stamp  system,  simply  acted  upon 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  sound  business  sen.se. 
They  were  not  sentimentalists — they  were  analysts. 
They  dropped  the  system  because  it  had  a  false 
basis  in  economics.  They  realized,  after  long  trial, 
that  no  peripfuiant  business  could  be  based  upon  a 
fallacy, 


ADVERTISING  IS  NOT  LESS  A  FORCE  BECAUSE 
IT  IS  A  COMMODITY 

Harry  tipper,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Texas  Company,  arises  to  explain  to  a  con¬ 
fused  world  that  advertising  is  not  a  com¬ 
modity,  has  no  basis  of  commodity-value,  but,  like 
slectrlcity,  is  a  FORCE — a  force  which  we  cannot 
understand,  cannot  MAKE,  and  only  know  how  to 
utilize. 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Tipper’s  argument  would 
have  sounded  wholly  logical — to  a  great  majority  of 
people.  It  is  only  within  that  space  of  time  that 
we  have  changed  the  aspect  of  advertising  from 
that  of  something  intangible,  something  of  sup¬ 
posed  magic  qualities,  compounded  of  a  mixture  of 
credulity  and  blue  sky,  to  that  of  a  DEFINITE 
BUSINESS  COMMODITY,  to  be  bought  and  sold  on 
a  commcdlty-basis,  with  flub-dub  and  guess-work 
largely  eliminated. 

To  market  advertising  space  on  any  other  basis 
is  to  revert  to  the  days  of  flim-flam  and  fol-de-rol. 

No  newspaper  could  live,  to-day.  If  it  sought  to 
sell  advertising  space  as  something  other  than  a 
commodity.  The  VALUE  of  space  could  not  be 
fixed;  the  buyers  of  space  would  be  mere  guessers 
as  to  what  they  were  securing  in  the  way  of  AN 
AUDIENCE  FOR  THEIR  MESSAGE. 

Power  is  sold  as  a  commodity;  electricity  is  sold 
as  a  commodity;  newspaper  advertising  space  is 
sold  as  a  commodity.  In  any  instance,  one  buyer 
secures  greater  returns  for. his  Investipent  than 
another;  for  one  buyer  will  always  know  better 
how  to  utilize  the  thing  he  hks  bought  to  advantage 
than  another. 

Advertising  loses  nothing  as  a  FORCE  because 
It  Is  sold  as  a  commoditv — hut  gain.s.  The  buyer  of 
advertising  space,  on  the  commodity  basis,  knows 
what  he  is  securing,  not  merely  in  measure,  hut 
in  kind.  He  knows  that  no  other  buyer  of  like 
space  will  be  able  to  secure  it  for  less  money.  The 
whole  matter  is  placed  on  a  business  basis.  It 
could  not  be  if  we  were  to  revert  to  the  "good  old 
times’’  when  a  newspaper’s  circulation  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  its  own  private  concern,  solely,  and  a 
circulation  auditor  was  a  grim  Joke.  In  those  days, 
when  newspaper  circulation  was  a  matter  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  tradition  selling  space  as  a  "Force,”  and 
not  as  a  commodity,  fitted  into  the  situation  per¬ 
fectly — from  the  standpoint  of  the  publisher  who 
had  everything  to  gain  from  concealment  of  the 
facts. 

Those  days  are  gone,  Mr.  Tipper— and,  happily, 
they  will  not  come  back! 


*T'HE  principal  product,  produced  and  .sold  hy 
that  variety  of  manufacturing  plant  classed  as  a 
new.spaper  establishment,  is  ADVERTISING  SPACE. 
The  revenues  of  the  busine.ss  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  this  product.  Is  It  not  the  policy 
of  economic  common  sense  for  publishers  to  keep 
the  market  value  of  that  product  stabilized?  Would 
it  be  a  good  policy  to  allow  the  Impression  to  grrow 
in  the  public  mind  that  this  product  is  something  of 
uncertain  value  to  those  who  use  it,  and  of  uncer¬ 
tain  cost  to  the  producer?  And  could  anything  do 
more  to  create  this  impression  than  the  willingness 
of  publishers  to  GIVE  AWAY  THIS  PRODUCT— to 
donate  it.  in  any  required  quantities,  for  any  cause 
or  purpose  which,  of  Itself,  is  good? 


A  MEMBER  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  has  just  been 
expelled  from  that  organization  for  his  failure 
to  observe  and  support  the  Standards  of  Practice 
adopted  by  the  organization.  The  offence  of  this 
member  consisted  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
honest  advertising  laws,  on  the  lines  laid  down  hy 
the  associated  clubs.  This  is  the  first  Instance  of 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  for  failure  to  live  up  to 
the  Standards  of  Practice— and  it  happens  that  the 
member  belonged  to  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 
DEPARTMENT! 


V 


EDITORIAL 


LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  OFFER  THE  BEST  CHAN¬ 
NELS  FOR  “NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ” 

HE  letter  from  H.  J.  Barnes,  of  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  department  store  which  bears  his 
name,  printed  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
recently.  Is  a  document  of  vital  value  to  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Mr.  Barnes,  speaking  from  the 
angle  of  the  merchant,  confirms  ali  that  this  news¬ 
paper  has  long  contended  concerning  the  foliy  of 
attempting  to  secure  actual  National  distribution  for 
a  commodity  through  campaigns  of  advertising  in 
the  magazines. 

He  estimates  that  to  reach  as  many  families  in 
St.  Joseph  as  are  reached  by  two  dally  newspapers, 
a  National  advertiser  would  have  to  use  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  magazines.  And 
he  shows,  further,  that  as  advertising  campaigns, 
conducted  through  magazines,  are  not,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  properly  coordinated  with  local  distribu¬ 
tion  plans,  the  problem  of  establishing  local  markets 
in  this  way  is  Impossible  of  solution. 

Mr.  Barnes  suggests  that  the  store  with  which  he 
is  connected  would  be  glad  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
expense  of  advertising  products  through  the  local 
newspapers,  giving  to  such  advertising  the  prestige 
of  the  store  Itself,  and  placing  the  store  in  a  position 
to  distribute  the  advertised  goods  at  the  moment 
the  demand  for  them  arises. 

This  plan,  which  manufacturers  must  eventually 
adopt,  will  do  away  with  waste  of  ammunition  in 
advertising.  The  advertiser  will  be  working  In  direct 
and  close  cooperation  with  the  merchant,  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  will  be  properly  “hooked  up.” 

Out  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  there  is  a  firm  of  paint 
manufacturers,  Lowe  Brothers.  The  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  this  firm  Is  Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  recenUy 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  Mr.  Shuey  Issues  a  house  organ.  The 
Little  Blue  Flag,  which  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
every  National  advertiser  in  the  country — parti¬ 
cularly  the  recent  number  devoted  to  newspapers. 

In  this  house  organ,  which  of  course  reaches  every 
retailer  handling  the  firm’s  products,  Mr.  Shuey 
preaches  fundamental  doctrine  about  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  these  dealers.  He  shows  them  how  to 
develop  business  through  the  use  of  space  in  the 
local  newspapers;  and  he  explains  the  system  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  firm  of  furnishing  to  such  local  dealers 
plates  of  attractive  ads.  Not  only  are  these  plates 
furnished,  but  copy  for  local  liners  as  well;  and  the 
firm  contracts  with  the  dealer  to  pay  half  of  the 
expense  of  advertising  in  local  newspapers,  up  to  a 
reasonable  amount,  depending  upon  the  volume  of 
business  possible  for  the  dealer  In  question. 

The  plan  is  not  a  new  experiment  with  this  firm. 
They  have  demonstrated  its  soundness:  and  they 
present  evidence  from  dealers  of  the  fine  volume  of 
trade  It  has  produced  and  is  producing. 

Mr.  Shuey  still  utilizes  so-called  “National  pub¬ 
licity”  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  if  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  is  not  mistaken,  he  would  find  it  pro¬ 
fitable  to  cut  this  out  entirely,  and  use  the  money 
thus  spent  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  campaign  of 
localized  advertising. 

We  predict  that,  in  course  of  time,  Mr.  Shuey  will 
adopt  this  course;  and  we  are  equally  sure  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  many  manufacturers,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  largely  aimed  at  the  firmament,  to 
come  down  to  earth,  and  aim  at  tangible  targets — 
hooking  up  their  distribution  with  their  advertising. 
And  they  can  do  this  only  through  advertising  in 
newspapers — in  the  papers  whose  readers  are  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  stores  carrying  their  products. 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barnes,  mentioned,  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  widely  cir¬ 
culated  National  advertising  medium  there  are  about 
fifty  lines  of  merchandise  advertised  which  his  store 
— ^a  department  store — does  not  carry  in  stock.  If 
this  advertising  should  create  a  demand  for  these 
lines  of  goods  in  St  Joseph,  how  is  that  demand  to 
be  met?  If  these  same  lines  of  goods  had  been 
*  pl^ed  on  sale  in  this  department  store,  and  then 
advertised  in  the  advertising  of  the  store,  locally, 
could  there  be  any  question  about  the  superiority 
of  such  method  over  the  one  adopted? 

Mr.  Barnes  shows  that  the  merchants  are  ready 
for  the  fullest  cooperation  in  advertising  good  pro¬ 
ducts  locally.  Mr.  Shuey  shows  that  his  firm  of 


/T  is  not  so  disastrous  or  so 
harmful  to  lie  to  others  as 
to  lie  to  oneself.  Lying  to 
others  is  sometimes  but  an  in¬ 
nocent  game  to  satisfy  one*s 
vanity;  but  to  lie  to  oneself 
is  always  a  perversion  of  the 
truth,  a  step  back,  a  neglecting 
of  the  demands  of  life. -Tolstoy. 

manufacturers,  using  that  method,  makes  it  pay. 
Do  not  these  two  Instances,  hitched  up  together, 
make  a  pretty  strong  team — do  they  not  present  a 
pretty  valuable  argument  for  all  manufacturers  of 
widely  distributed  products? 

AGAIN— “PAID  ADVERTISING” 
HAULES  F.  DELANO,  a  Long  Island  publish¬ 
er,  takes  both  Jason  Rogers  and  the  editor 
of  this  newspaper  over  the  “bumps”  in  lively 
fashion,  because  of  recent  expressions  of  opinion  as 
to  a  phase  of  the  Bourne  law.  Mr.  Delano’s  letter 
has  been  published  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
and  has  been  welcomed  as  an  enlightening  view  on 
a  theme  which  has  been  greatly  beclouded. 

In  the  editorial  under  criticism.  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  aimed  to  discuss  the  danger  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourne  law  requiring  the  designation, 
by  the  word  “Advertisement,”  of  not  only  matter 
which  had  been  accepted  and  published  as  adver¬ 
tising,  but,  by  inference,  at  least,  requiring  a  like 
designation  for  any  matter  of  legitimate  BUSINESS 
NEWS,  the  publication  of  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  reaching-out  for  benefits  to  come. 

As  we  pointed  out,  there  is  no  diflBculty  about 
marking  as  “advertising”  all  matter,  set  in  body 
type,  or  in  reading-matter  style,  if  such  matter  IS 
paid  advertising. 

But  if  the  law  is  to  leave  for  possible  inquisi¬ 
tion  the  questibn  of  what  “expectation”  or  “promise 
of  reward”  attaches  to  matter  of  real  news  value, 
then  this  section  of  the  Bourne  law  would  become 
worse  than  useless — it  would  violate  the  plain  right 
of  an  editor  to  decide  for  himseif  what  is  and  what 
is  not  NEWS. 

The  law,  as  it  stands,  specifies  that  all  matter  set 
in  editorial  or  reading-matter  style,  for  which 
money  or  OTHER  VALUABLE  CONSIDERATION 
is  paid,  accepted,  or  promised,  shall  be  marked 
advertising. 

Suppose  that  an  editor  learns  that  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  organization  of  a  local  depart¬ 
ment’  store — that  some  of  the  dominant  men  are 
getting  out.  He  calls  up  some  one  of  these  men  for 
particulars,  and  gets  them.  He  is  told  that  the 
group  of  men  who  are  leaving  this  store  organiza¬ 
tion  are  to  get  busy  at  once  and  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  He  is  asked  to  give  full  news  space 
to  the  matter,  and  assured  that  his  kindness  wlil  be 
rememliered  as  soon  as  the  new  store  is  ready  for 
business — through  a  big  advertising  contract.  The 
men  are  piominent  in  the  business  community.  It 
is  a  news  story,  of  wide  Interest.  It  is  NOT  PAID 
ADVERTISING.  It  could  not,  honestly,  be  marked 
“advertising.”  The  editor  who  was  so  tied  down 
by  a  possible  construction  of  the  Bourne  law  that 
he  would  feel  forced  either  to  omit  this  news  story 
or  to -mark  it  “advertising”  would  be  in  an  absurd 
position.  And  yet,  there  is  the  “promised”  reward 
for  printing  it. 

Does  this  editor,  in  printing  this  news  story  as 
news,  violate  the  Bourne  law? 

SOME  of  the  newspaper  makers  in  New  York  this 
week  have  made  long  journeys,  with  consider¬ 
able  investment  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  attending 
the  conventions.  Yet  it  13  a  safe  prediction  that  not 
one  of  them  will  consider  the  time  and  the  journey 
as  a  loss.  Returning  to  their  individual  tasks  and 
problems,  these  men  will  all  carry  with  them  some 
helpful  knowledge  of  how  other  men  are  meeting 
the  same  puzzles — and  solving  them. 


IS  ARMOUR  MONEY  WORTH  MORE  THAN  THAT 
OF  A  LOCAL  MERCHANT? 

ECENTLY  The  Editor  and  Pubusher  devot¬ 
ed  some  editorial  comment  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign!  of  Armour  &  Co.,  detailing 
the  manner  in  which  this  great  corporation  sought  ^ 
to  secure,  from  newspapers  carrying  their  copy, 
special  cooperation  of  a  sort  which  newspapers'  In 
general  could  not  possibly  afford  to  extend  to  them. 

This  cooperation  consists  of  using  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  prepared  by  the  Armour  Company,  intended  to 
influence  the  readers  of  a  newspaper,  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  using  products  of  the  sort  ad¬ 
vertised  and  sold  by  that  firm. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  pointed  out  the  evil 
involved  in  the  practice  of  turning  the  editorial  In¬ 
fluence  of  a  newspaper  to  the  task  of  popularizing 
special  lines  of  goods — with  the  sole  puri>ose  of  thus 
making  it  especially  profitable  to  advertise  those 
goods  in  the  same  issues  in  which  such  propaganda 
matter  appears. 

We  have  been  favored,  since  the  publication  of 
that  editorial,  with  many  expressions  of  approval 
from  leading  publishers  and  with  two  letters  of  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  managers  of  newspapers  utilizing,  at 
least  in  part,  the  Armour  programme  and  the 
Armour  propaganda  matter. 

To  these  dissenters  it  is  proper  at  this  time  merely 
to  suggest  one  or  two  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

If,  in  order  to  develop  local  food  advertising,  and 
to  make  the  Armour  account  highly  profitable  to 
that  firm,  a  newspaper  finds  it  adyisable  to  devote 
pages  of  reading  matter,  backed  by  editorial  sanc¬ 
tion  and  prestige,  to  recipes  and  menus  calling  for 
the  products  advertised,  where  shall  the  application 
of  this  principle  end? 

The  most  valuable  advertising  accounts,  to  daily 
newspapers,  are  those  of  local  department  stores.  If 
it  is  sound  ethics  to  turn  editoriid  influence  to  the 
task  of  making  the  advertising  of  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  profitable  to  them,  why  not  extend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  include  all  department  store  advertising? 

What  a  great  field  for  propaganda  this  would  open 
up!  Consider  the  wide  range  of  products  and  com¬ 
modities  sold  by  department  stores — and  how  many 
pages  of  reading  mattpr  would  be  required  in  order 
to  afford  to  the  department  stores  the  same  gen¬ 
erous  meed  of  editorial  boosting  accorded  to  the 
products  of  Armour  &  Company. 

Impossible?  Of  course.  But  would  anything  less 
than  Armour  measure  of  editoriafl  coddling  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  square  deal  by  these  big  advertisers?  Can 
you  afford  to  favor  one  advertiser  and  not  another? 
Can  you  afford  to.  give  Armour  &  Company  more 
for  their  money  than  you  give  to  one  of  your  local 
merchants? 

The  story  of  Philadelphia’s  new  “declaration  of 
Independence” — this  time  applying,  not  to  the 
stamp  taxes  imposed  by  a  foreign  potentate,  but  to 
those  stamp  taxes  imposed  upon  retail  business  by 
our  self-named  “Princes  of  the  business  world” — 
is  a  story  that  should  hearten  merchants  everywhere. 
Mr.  Harris,  staff  correspondent  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  has  told,  in  his  story  in  a  recent  issue, 
the  details  of  a  chapter  in  the  business  life  of  a 
great  community,  which  makes  more  interesting 
reading  than  many  a  highiy  colored  le'ter  from  Jie 
war  fronts. 

UPON  a  majority  of  the  things  used  in  the  making 
of  a  newspaper  the  Government  collects  a  tax. 
Uncle  Sam  has  always  taken  tha  proud  stand  that  he 
can  afford  to  pay  for  what  he  needs  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business.  His  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  re¬ 
cently  impressed  this  fact  on  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  are  raising  a  fund,  contributed 
by  the  children  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  a  battle¬ 
ship.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  same  Uncle  Sam, 
purse-proud  and  rich,  should  be  willing  to  accept  a 
donation  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  advertising 
space  from  the  newspapers? 
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WHITE  III 

coynns 


Big  Downtown  Fire 
Hampers  Thousands; 
Causes  $30,000  Loss 

Two  Floors  of  New  York  Elec¬ 
trical  Exchange  Building 
Wrecked  by  Flames. 

A  spMUtcular  two-klavin  bla>«  In 
th«  New  Tork  Electrical  Exchange 
building,  occupying  the  block 
bounded  by  Cedar,  liberty  arid 
Waahington  streeta,  to-day  incon¬ 
venienced  tboueahds  of  people 


BODY  OF  GIRL 


Berlin  Murder  Mystery 

HID  IN  BASKET 

London,  April  10. — A  Berlit 
dispatch  to-dar  to  the  Dally  Mali 
reads: 

(  "Berlin  has  a  new  first-clail 
yA«rder  mystery.  There  arrlwl' 
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Confassetf  latest  de 

GmiUng/  special  I.,inotypei 
48  Pt.,  54  Pt.  an 
/  strai^rht  matter. 

Dr  Ari  hardly 

1—*  A  ^  speed 

alert  and  a  ..  1  S  ^ 

his  faec,  a(  “P 

Crmrts  bA  ,  the  60  I 

•’elock  to-i  the  New  York 

raigncd  M  facsimile  shows  fi 

father-in-jf 

was  take/ 

before  beil 

Crain  in  / 

plead  to  Vfc  /-n  ^ 

The  police  Belie\./<<^will  figR 
the 'case  by*  pleading  insanity. 

Nktnoa,  young  internee  and  scores 
9t  patients  at  Bellevue  clustered  at 


The  latest  development  in  “The  Idnotype  (All-Slug)  Way”  is  the  building  of 
special  I.,inotypes  for  big-head-letter  com])osition  —  making  it  easily  possible  to  set 
48  Pt.,  54  Pt.  and  60  Pt.  heads  direct  from  the  keyboard  almost  with  the  speed  of 
straight  matter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  new  advantage  in 
the  way  of  speed  and  economy.  Kvery  neivspaper  man  knows  what  it  means  to  get 
the  heads  up  effectively  —  quickly  and  economically. 

All  the  60  Pt.,  54  Pt.  and  48  Pt.  heads  used  in  the  New  York  American  and 
the  New  York  P^vening  Journal  are  set  on  the  Idnotype.  The  aceonqianying 
facsimile  shows  five  60  Pt.  heads. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Tribune  llldg..  New  York 


/  .  The  horse  hft<l  just  ^en  pureluMiL^ 

There  wa.  abriak^and  on  the  br  's^muel  Matrter.  a  grocer,  of  Ko.  2SS 
atock  exchange  to-day  and  auh-  South  Fourth  street,  who  was  driving 
»4ns  wsro  mads  all  “  horns  hiUhsd  to  a  wagon.  At  Broad- 


Send  fo 


TENTHEDITION 


THE  WEATHER— -Fair  to-rtlght  and  Tuesday; 
warmer  Tuesday.  Moderate  west  to  aoutn  winds. 

Bunrtsd,  5;2S  auntet,  high  tide 

at  Governor 


(3  60  Point  Heads  Now  S' 


Insuring  Still  Greater  Econoin; 
"Linotype  (All-Slug)  Way”  ofN 
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for  the  seizure  of  500  yards  of 
advanced  French  trenches. 


Paris, 


10,  —  French 


RL 

tw) 

ET 

SerllB 

Mali 


UPS  eETRENGHES 


an* 
a  Villa 
^^flefeated  at 
ebabonoya^ 
^  It  was  not 
th/er  United 
.ps  or  Carraniis- 
nistered  the  de- 


Set  on  the  Linotype 
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LOUISIANA  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Good  Programme  for  Press  Association 
Convention  at  Baton  Rouge  Next  Week. 

Baton  Kol’ce,  April  28. — The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  thirty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  I^ouisiana  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Baton  Rouge,  May  1,  2,  and 
3,  has  been  arranged  by  President  Leo 
DeCoux,  Secretary  L.  E.  Bentley,  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  designated  by  the  Baton  Itouge 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  opening  session,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
made  by  Governor  Hall,  Mayor  Grouchy, 


Leo  DeCoux. 

and  a  representative  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  re¬ 
sponses  by  President  DeCoux,  John 
Dymond,  of  the  Louisiana  Planter,  and 
the  Hon.  W.  T.  Holland,  of  the  St.  Hel¬ 
ena  Echo.  After  the  president’s 
annual  address  officers'  reports  and 
other  routine  business,  there  will 
be  a  \-isit  to  the  State  institutions  and 
the  great  Standard  Oil  Company's  plant, 
to  be  followed  at  night  by  an  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  Elks'  Club. 

At  Tuesday's  forenoon  session.  Dr.  C. 
.1.  Edwards,  editor  of  the  Abbeville 
Meridional,  will  review  his  “Forty  Years 
in  Newspaperdom,”  and  S.  O.  Landry, 
manager  of  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc., 
will  discuss  “Cooperating  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.”  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon's  proceedings  'will  include  “Views 
of  a  Washington  Correspondent,”  by 
Paul  Wooton,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  “Publicity  Legislation 
in  General — ^The  Arkansas  Publicity 
Law  in  Particular,”  by  Edward  C.  John¬ 
ston,  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
Little  Rock;  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  and  discussion  thereof,  prob¬ 
ably  involving  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  revi.sion  of  the 
existing  laws  regrulatlng  public  print¬ 
ing,  judicial  advertising,  etc.,  in  the 
country  parishe.s. 

At  8  o’clock,  Mrs.  Cammilla  L.  Brea- 
zeale,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Natchi¬ 
toches  Enterprise,  will  speak  on  “The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,”  and  Stanley  C.  .Ar¬ 
thur,  ornithologist  of  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commis-sion,  ■will  present  “.Mo¬ 
tion-Pictures  of  Louisiana’s  Wild  TJfe.’’ 
with  a  descriptive  narrative.  A  river 
ride  on  the  steamer  E.  W.  Robert.son 
will  conclude  n-'-'* 

with  music,  dancing,  and  refreshments 
on  the  boat. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Speelallzinr  In  Central  West  and  Southern 
T>aillea.  ConlMentlal  correapondenre  with 
Burera  or  Sellera  invited. 

A.  S.  PORTER 

11R-120  Orinwnld  St.,  netrolt.  Mtrh. 


STAR  LEAGUE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  NOT  FOR  SALE 

Tn  the  issue  of  April  15,  The  Editor  and  Publisher  printed  a  news  dis¬ 
patch  from  Indianapolis  concerning  the  rumor  there  that  the  Indiana 
Publishing  Company,  organized  by  some  of  the  leading  Democratic  politicians 
of  Indiana,  sought  to  secure  control  of  The  Star  League.  It  was  made  plain 
in  the  dispatch  that  while  Judge  C.  J.  Orbison,  spokesman  for  the  new 
company,  did  imt  admit  that  such  negotiations  were  in  progress,  still,  the 
men  who  were  selling  stock  *n  the  company  made  the  claim,  and  asserted 
that  the  company  had  secured  an  option  on  the  Indianapolis  Star 

David  E.  Town,  general  manager  of  The  Star  League,  informs  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report:  that 
nobody  has  any  option  on  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  that  Mr.  Shaffer  has 
not  been  approached  by  any  man  or  body  of  men  relative  to  the  matter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher  that  a 
misleading  news  dispatch  .should  have  found  its  way  into  our  columns. 
The  good  faitn  of  the  Indianapolis  correspondent  is  not  in  Question,  as  he 
wrote  of  the  situation  as  he  .saw  it.  Yet,  it  would  seem,  some  stock  salesmen 
have  been  trying  to  reap  an  advantage  from  the  claim  that  the  new 
company  is  to  take  over  The  Star  League.  Naturally,  such  a  claim  would 
have  great  weight  with  investors  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  The  Star 
League  is  a  great  property,  and  to  own  stock  in  it  would  be  a  real  privilege 
to  any  man  having  a  little  money  for  investment. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  John  C.  Shaffer  should  decide  to 
relinquish  control  of  these  gieat  newspapers  of  his — that  will  be  a  news 
event,  indeed!  This  newspaper  is  sorry  that  this  mischief-burdened  rumor 
should  have  found  a  place  in  its  columns,  and  tenders  to  Mr.  Shaffer,  and 
to  his  able  associates,  Mr.  Town  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  assurances  of  that 
regret. 


The  final  session,  Wednesday  fore¬ 
noon,  will  be  rendered  especially  in¬ 
teresting  by  a  talk  on  “Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment  in  Louisiana,”  from  Harry 
D.  Wilson,  of  Tangipahoa,  the  State’s 
newly-elected  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Immigration,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Ixiuisiana’s  Needs  from  a  Rural 
Credit  Standpoint,”  by  James  I>. 
Wright,  of  New  Orleans,  followed  by  re¬ 
ports  from  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  and  other  session  committees  se¬ 
lection  of  the  1917  meeting  place,  elec¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  officers. 


WOULD  PROHIBIT  LIQUOR  ADS 


Stringent  Bill  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
Exclude  All  Such  From  the  Mails. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  prohibiting  the  advertising  of  the 
sale  of  liquors.  The  House  bill  is 
known  as  H.  R.  56,  and  the  Senate  bill 
as  S.  4429.  It  was  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Bankhead.  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  very  stringent,  providing 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both,  for  the  violation  of  its 
provisions. 


OVER 

1  O  1  % 

GAIN 

In  Advertising,  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  April  over  the  corresponding  period  lest 
gear. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

For  orer  Half  a  Century 
Pkiladelpitia’e  Leading  High- 
Cla»$  Krening  Kewepaper. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 


The  Post  Office  Committee  of  the 
House  held  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
Saturday.  Particular  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  bill  at  this  time  as  several  of 
the  large  cities  have  campaigns  on  in 
which  the  newspapiers  carrying  “booze 
ad.s”  are  being  fought.  Should  this 
bill  become  a  law,  it  would  become  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  and  would  not  only 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  a  “booze  ad,” 
but  even  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  the  picture  of  a  brewery  would  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  main  sections  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 


That  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  aeios- 
paper,  pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind 
containing  any  adrertisement  of  apirltuous, 
Tinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  Intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  of  any  kind  or  containing  a  aollclta- 
tlea  of  an  order  or  orders  for  said  liquors,  or 
any  of  them,  shall  be  deposited  In  or  carried 
by  the  malls  of  the  United  States,  or  be 
delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  Utter  carrier, 
when  addressed  or  directed  to  anv  person.  Arm, 
corporation,  or  association,  or  other  addressee, 
at  any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States  at  which  It  is  by  the  law 
in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  at  that 
time  unlawful  to  sell,  barter,  exchange,  keep 
for  sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  liquors 
or  any  of  them,  or  at  which  point  or  place  It 
Is  unlawful  by  the  law  then  in  force  in  the 
State  or  Territory  to  advertlae  or  sollrit  Oidera 
for  aucb  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  respecllveiy. 


THREE  FIVE-YEAR  CONTRACTS 


Brooklyn  Times,  Standard-Union,  and 
Citizen  Sign  with  U.  P. 

Within  the  past  week  new  five-year 
contracts  have  been  signed  by  the 
United  Press  and  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen. 

A  published  statement  that  three  of 
the  new  telegraph  printers  with  which 
the  United  Press  is  experimenting,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  Brooklyn  oflaces  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unsatisfactory  work  was 
erroneous. 

In  order  to  make  further  experiments 
over  circuits  of  greater  mileage,  two  of 
the  test  machines  were  temporarily  re¬ 
moved  for  use  in  New  Jersey. 


.  SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 


A  SPECIAL  INVITATION 
TO  PUBUSHERS 

And  Newspaper  Men 

While  you  are  in  New  York,  visit  the  famous 
“Publishers’  Room”  of  The  Adams  Newspaper 
Service  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  opposite  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  It  is  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  idea  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Here  you  may 
rest  and  read  or  write — undisturbed.  Stenographers, 
private  telephone,  stationery — every  convenience  for 
your  comfort.  It  is  a  little  room  saturated  with 
Atmosphere  and  Service. 

And  the  “Publishers’  Room”  belongs  to  you.  It 
is  maintained  for  you.  There  is  nothing  like  it  con¬ 
nected  with  any  other  Newspaper  Service.  This 
“Publishers’  Room”  is  a  part  of  the  new  general 
offices  of  The  Adams  Newspaper  Service — the  best 
arranged  and  most  unique  syndicate  offices  in  the 
country.  Come  and  see  where  the  famous  “Adams 
Stickful  Features”  are  handled.  , 


THE  ADAMS  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

8  West  Fortieth  Street 


General  Office*.  World  Bldg.,  New  York 
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New  York  City  Morning 

Newspapers 

During  the  four  years  in  which  circulation  reports  have  been  required 
by  the  Federal  Government  the  combined  net  circulation  gain  of  the 
seven  morning  newspapers  was  184,730.  Of  this  total  The  New 
York  Times  alone  gained  124,993. 


Official  Record  for  Four  Years 

Four  years’  circulation  record  of  New  York  City  morning  newspapers,  as 
reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department: 

April  1st,  1916 — Total  Circulation .  1,420,677 

October  1st,  1912 — Total  Circulation .  1,235,947 

Total  net  gain  of  all  New  York  morning  newspapers  in  four  years . .  184,730 

The  New  York  Times  gain .  124,993 

Total  net  gain  of  six  other  New  York  morning  newspapers  59,737 


Reports  to  Post  Office  Department  Required  by  Law 

Average  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 


April  1, 

October  1, 

April  1, 

October  1, 

April  1, 

October  1, 

April  1, 

October  1, 

1916 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1912 

World . 

..  391,831 

391,158 

376,590 

391,944 

380,540 

383,780 

394,251 

395,495 

American . 

.  .  335,435 

349,345 

333,345 

361,709 

352,164 

347,302 

333,017 

319,988 

Times . 

334,744 

318,274 

298,248 

259,673 

246,118 

230,360 

228,534 

209,751 

Press . 

103,657 

110,869 

94,025 

98,259 

81,931 

85,612 

81,330 

88,127 

Tribune . 

93,848 

82,674 

70,965 

64,410 

55,335 

50,984 

50,984 

49,546 

Herald . 

92,853 

98,651 

106,580 

109,192 

101,006 

103,995 

1 10,923 

1 1 1,236 

Sun . 

6a,309 

71,749 

71,708 

70,387 

65,514 

64,572 

64,044 

61,804 

Totals . 

...  1,420,677 

1,422,720 

1,351,461 

1,355,574 

1,282,608 

1,266,605 

1,263,083 

1,235,947 

The  New  York  Timet  recorded  greater  circulation  growth  in  four  years  —  124,993  —  than  all  other  New  York 
morning  newspapers  combined. 

The  circulation  increase  of  The  New  York  Times  in  the  last  six  months  —  16,470  —  is  the  greatest  gain  reported 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  hy  any  New  York  morning  newspaper. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1916  The  Times  printed  2,591,742  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  of  463,391  lines  over  the 
corresponding  period  four  years  ago.  It  leads  all  other  New  York  newspapers  in  volume  of  advertising,  help  and  situa* 
dons  wanted  excepted. 
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Busiest  Peopliii 


Outside  Thf 


Manufacturers  in  the  Great 
Centers  of  Industry 


In  3  Great  States 


By  Theodoie 

Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Adm 


Pennsylvania!  New  Jersey! 
Delaware ! 


A  Formidable  Triple  Entente  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Agricultural  Battle  for  Supremacy. 
Three  states  to  conjure  with!  Three  states  of 
the  stunliest  sort,  with  marvelous  resources  in 
farms,  in  mines,  in  industries,  in  wealth,  and 
in  men!  Three  states  encompassing  one  of 
the  most  productive  fields  in  the  world! 


Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  so  prosperous,  have 
never  made  so  much  money  as  they  are  making 
now,  have  never  paid  so  much  in  wages,  have 
never  had  fewer  labor  troubles  —  prosperous 
states,  with  happy,  contented  people. 


11,000,000  people  ready  with  money  to  paj' 
for  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  —  for  homes 
and  home  furnishings,  for  foodstuffs,  for  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  for  musical  instruments,  for 
l)ooks  and  other  literature,  for  luxuries,  for 
amusement. 


(7 he  follozving  nctvspapcrs,  each  prominent  in  its  own  field  have  purchased  this  space.) 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPERS 


Erie  Herald 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 

Allentown  Call  (M) .  18,188 

Allentown  Chronicle  &  News  (E) .  7,407 

Allentown  City  Item  &  Democrat  (EM) .  *10,522 

Altoona  Times  (M) .  13,799 

Chester  Times  &.  Republican  (EM) .  13,229 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) .  6,077 

Easton  Free  Press  (E) .  12,956 

,  (E)  8,822 

. i  (S)  **7,428 

Erie  Times  (E)  .  26,922 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) .  21,339 

Johnstown  Leader  (E) .  7,460 

Lancaster  New  Era  (E) .  9,416 

New  Castle  News  (E) .  9,585 

Norristown  Times  (E) .  *7,100 

Philadelphia  North  American  (MS) .  166,739 

Philadelphia  Press  (M) .  74,928 

Philadlphia  Press  (S) . **157,908 

Philadelphia  Record  (M) .  161,716 

Philadelphia  Record  (S) . **141,086 

Philadephia  Telegraph  (E) .  92,072 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (S  and  E  combined)  .  .  145,600 

Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  (M  and  E  combined)  .  .  111,492 

Pittsburgh  Press  (E  suid  S) .  118,072 

Pottsville  Journal  (E) .  9,400 

Scranton  Republicsm  (M) .  37,116 

Scranton  Times  (E) .  37,639 

South  Bethlehem  Globe  (E) .  7,655 

Washington  Observer  &  Reporter  (ME)  ....  14,150 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E) .  12,675 

I  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (E) .  17,017 

Total  . 1,485,515 

(Population,  8,245,967. 


2,500 

lines 


-Rate 


10,000 

lints 


.025 

.0178 

.015 

.025 

.0335 

.0143 

.0214 


.0171 

.0107 

.015 

.02 

.0211 

.0122 

.0214 


.0171 

.04 

.03 

.0214 

.0178 

.0178 

.0178 

.25 

.165 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.175 

.14 

.12 

.13 

.0142 

.06 

.05 

.0214 

.025 

.03 

.035 

2.2795 


.0143 

.04 

.03 

.0142 

.0178 

.0128 

.0143 

.25 

.15 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.10 

.0142 

.05 

.05 

.0178 

.025 

.03 

.025 

'2.1336 
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ar  Zone 


eal— The  Workers  in  the  Rich  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mineral  Fields 


.. 


Population  11,000,000 


)dore|  PVttinger 

Adwi^  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I 


following  new'spapers,  each  prominent  in  its  own  field  have  purchased  this  space.) 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS 


ury  Park  Press . 

Net  Paid 
Circulation 
.  7,333 

2,500 

lines 

.02 

wtic  City  Review . 

.  *8,213 

.025 

:al)€lh  Journal  (E) . 

_  13,414 

.0286 

Kj  City  Journal  (E) . 

.  22,423 

.06 

Star-Eagle  (E) . 

.  43,296 

.09 

«*on  Chronicle  (S) . 

.  **6,801 

.025 

enon  Press-Guardian  (E) . 

. **14,000 

.03 

Morning  Call . 

.  12,250 

.0357 

£r*on  News  (E) . 

.  11,477 

.05 

th  Amboy  News  (E) . 

.  6,145 

.0157 

“field  Courier-News  (E) . 

.  6,124 

.0157 

“ton  State  Gsizette  (M) . 

.  10,674 

.025 

Total  . 

.  162,150 

.4207 

palation,  2,815,663. 

ONE  DELAWARE  NEWSPAPER 

Net  Paid 
Circulation 

l^ungton  Journal  (E) .  16,105 

Total .  16.105 

Nation,  209,817. 

^vemment  statement,  October,  1915. 

^iishers’  statements. 

N  ratings  Government  statements,  April,  1916. 


Population 

“^vania . 8,245,967 

» Jersey . 2,815,663 

•’rwe  209,817 

ToUl  . 11,271,447 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

•  10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

1,485,515 

2.2795 

2.1336 

162,150 

.4207 

.3365 

16,105 

.025 

.02 

1,663,770 

2.7252 

2.4901 

Pennsylvania!  New  Jersey! 
Delaware! 

47  newspapers  listed  here,  cover  this  won¬ 
derful  field  —  one-ninth  the  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  approaching  2,000,000  copies  a 
dap. 

I’hey  are  all  newspapers  of  the  better  class, 
each  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
home  people,  each  with  character  and  a  con¬ 
science  that  inspires  in  the  folks  at  home  full 
confidence  in  the  newspaper  and  the  aiivertise- 
ments  it  carries. 

The  people  read  them  trustingly  —  and 
are  guided  by  thin. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  where  will  you 
find  a  richer  field,  or  a  better  group  of  mediums 
in  which  to  tell  your  story,  than  this  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  good  newspapers? 
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EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER 


I  Am  The  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE  EDITOR 

My  name  is  EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER 


I  OWN  THE 


My  Address  is  163  West  Washington  Street 
Room  319,  Chicago,  III. 


TWtCK  SENT  TO  JAIL. 

Habeas-corpus  proceedings  were  in¬ 
stituted  before  .Circuit  Judge  William 
Lewis,  who  decided  that  the  fine  and 
iail  sentence  were  within  the  province 
of  the  County  Judge,  and  Mr.  Dyche 
was  again  remanded  to  jail.  While  sen¬ 
tence  was  being  passed,  however,  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Mrs.  John  R.  Boreing,  of 
liondon,  i>ut  who  was  then  at  Dawson 
Si»ring.s,  was  received  and  read  to  the 
court.  In  the  telegram  she  gave  her 
name  as  his  informant,  thus  ending  his 
term  of  imprisonment.  She  had  just 
learned  of  the  trouble  the  editor  was 
liaving. 

"I  know  that  Mrs.  Boreing  was  as 
anxious  that  the  law  be  enforced  as  was 
I,"  says  .Mr.  Dyche,  "and  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  learn  that  women,  as 
well  as  men,  are  not  always  treated 
cordially  by  all  the  courts  when  they 
appear  aga'nst  violators.  I  must  give 
Mrs.  Boreing  credit  for  having  better 
judgment  than  I  in  this  matter.” 

Considerable  interest  in  the  case  is 
being  manifested  here,  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  being  a.sked  whether  or  not  in¬ 
formation  given  in  confidence  to  a  news- 
r>apcr  man  is  less  .sacred  than  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  min¬ 
ister. 


MY  BUSINESS  is  to  furnish  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  with  LIVE,  UP-TO-DATE  and  SEASONABLE 
FEATURE  PAGE  IDEAS  (months  in  advance)  with  FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS  to  him  so  that  he  is  prepared  to  send  his 
solicitors  out  and  gather  in  the  NEW  LOCAL  LINEAGE  at 
REGULAR  RATES  and  INCREASE  YOUR  LOCAL  LINE¬ 
AGE  THOUSANDS  OF  LINES  YEARLY. 

There  are  HUNDREDS  of  excellent  Local  Advertising  Fea¬ 
ture  or  Specikl  Pages  that  appear  in  the  different  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  but  no  one  sees  them  on  your  paper  but 
the  EXCHANGE  EDITOR,  and  what  does  he  know  about 
ADVERTISING.^ — so  into  the  waste  ba.sket  they  go,  and  YOU 
LOSE  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  of  good  local  lineage,  and 
that’s  one  rea.son  why  YOU  NEED  ME  and  MY  SERVICE. 

I  also  create  hundreds  of  original  advertising  ideas  that  I 
PUBLISH  in  the  CHICAGO  HERALD,  as  I  am  the  Manager 
of  the  Industrial  Advertising  Department  of  that  paper,  and 
have  been  for  years. 

Some  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  country  are  my  clients 
now,  and  if  your  city  is  open  for  the  SERVICE,  it  will  pay 
YOU  to  get  in  touch  with  ME  QUICK. 

I  will  also  furnish  Special  Drawings,  Matrix  or  Stereotype 
Plates  or  Ready  Made  Ads,  if  you  wish. 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Herald-I,«ader 
newspaper  plant  wa-s  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  recently,  the  loss  being  estimated 

at  $40,000.  - 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club  will 
hold  its  third  annual  frolic  at  Shea’s 
Theatre,  that  city,  April  30. 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Moimtain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

13  8.  Market  Strret,  Chicago 


MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 


Tbat'i  the  sltoaUon  In 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.. 

BTerjbody  Busy. 

GAZBTTB  TIMBS 
CI1RONICL.B  TBLEGRAPH 
Hare  the  Urgest  dreulatlon. 
Combination  Rate,  Datlf0  tOe  a  line. 
Combination  Rate,  Datlp  and  8un- 
dait  aaVke  •  L4ne 
For  further  io/ormattom  write 
Urban  B.  Dice.  F.  A.  Mgr..  Pgb..  Pa. 
l.C.  WObadini  J.  M.  Branham  Co.  R.  J.  BiJwell  Co. 
22S Fifth ATclMaJlei'i Bide.. Qiicaao  '/42MarketSl. 
NmYork  Chemaal Bl^., Si.  Louii  Sao Franciioo 


RVICE 


EDWARD  PAYSON  CRITCHER,  Manager 

Room  319 

163  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Phone  Franklin  44 
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WOMEN  AND  ADVERTISING 

Mrs.  Ellms  Tells  Cincinnati  Ad  Club 

Women  Are  Greatest  Ad  Readers. 

Cincinnati.  April  22. — Mrs.  Joseph 
Wilton  Ellms,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cooperative  I^eague,  addressed  the 
Cincinnati  Ad  Club  this  week  on  "How 
Women  Look  Upon  Advertising.”  In 
the  course  of  her  able  and  interesting 
talk,  she  said: 

"In  general  women  read  more  adver¬ 
tisements  than  do  the  men.  Look  at 
the  passengers  on  the  street  cars  any 
morning,  and  note  the  few  men  who 
seem  to  pay  attention  to  the  car  adver¬ 
tisements.  Women  read  the  advertis¬ 
ing  that  appears  in  the  evening  papers, 
and  that  which  appears  in  the  popular 
magazines,  the  two  great  mediums  for 
advertising.  The  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  reach  both  the  country  and  the 
city  housewife. 

“Since  women  form  such  a  large 
body  of  buyers,  controlling  as  they  do 
!»0  per  cent,  of  the  outlay  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  income  in  most  instances — three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  the  middle 
(•la.ss,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the 
laboring  clas.s — the  field  of  advertising 
opens  up  large  possibilities  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  wise  or  unwise  habits  of  spend¬ 
ing.  In  this  connection  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  two  classes  of  wo¬ 
men — the  thinking  and  the  unthinking. 

“To  the  woman  who  thinks  for  her¬ 
self,  advertising  is  looked  upon  by  her 
as  the  legitimate  method  used  by  the 
producer  or  manufacturer  to  Induce  her 
to  buy  his  goods.  She  knows  that  he 
is  going  to  present  his  goods  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  possible,  and 
that  it  devolves  upon  her  to  know  what 
she  is  buying.  To  do  this  properly  she 
will  examine  the  goods  offered,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  before  making 
her  purchase,  if  she  finds  the  goods 
truthfully  represented,  she  repeats  her 
order. 

“The  unthinking  woman  is  she  who 
habitually  allows  some  one  else  to  do 


her  thinking  for  her.  To  her  advertis¬ 
ing  is  but  a  pleasing  panorama  of 
things  which  may  be  purchased,  and 
she  willingly  succumbs  to  the  influence 
of  its  hypnotic  suggestion.  She  may 
or  she  may  not  repeat  her  order.  Her 
purchasing  has  been  the  result  of  Im¬ 
pulse,  not  based  upon  critical  compari¬ 
son  of  values.  This  does  not  create  a 
stable  market. 

“Present-day  advertising  appeals  to 
women  in  three  ways,  namely,  from  the 
practical,  the  ethical,  and  the  aesthetic 
standpoints.  .  .  .  Ethical  standards 
in  advertising  appeal  strongly  to  the 
thinking  woman,  for  she  believes  in 
truth.  We  readlze  that  it  is  not  eausy 
to  force  the  imagination  to  accept  the 
great  truth  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  business,  excepting  as  it  will 
help  in  the  game  of  malting  money. 
However,  personally  I  am  convinced 
since  reading  the  Baltimore  code,  as 
accepted  by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  that  a  sweeping 
reform  in  advertising  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  that  you  gentlemen  believe 
that  ‘truth  in  advertising’  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  all  honorable  and  successful 
business.  That  you  believe  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part 
of  both  buyer  and  seller  of  advertising 
material,  and  in  substituting  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  place  of  antagonism  for  the 
increased  benefit  of  all,  resulting  in  ef¬ 
ficient  service  to  mankind.” 


Newspaper  Man  Writes  Successful  Play 
Edward  Childs  Carpenter,  author  of 
“The  Cinderella  Man,”  a  romantic  play 
which  is  enjoying  a  .successful  run  at 
the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  has  had 
the  unique  experience  for  a  playwright 
of  having  filled  every  capacity  in  the 
editorial  department  of  his  paper,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  of  dramatic  critic.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  family 
has  numbered  among  its  members  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ever 
since  that  road  was  founded. 


Birmingham  at  Philadelphia 
The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ad  Club  will 
send  a  good-sized  delegation  to  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
June,  and  others  interested  in  adver- 
ti.sing  will  go  independently.  \  few 
nights  ago  the  Club  exhibited  the  A.  A. 
C.  W.  films,  “You  Want  Something”  and 
“Mr.  No- Ad’s  Adless  Day,”  at  the  Al¬ 
cazar  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of 
Manager  Sidney  S.  Griffin,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Club  and  an  active  boost¬ 
er  for  advertising  in  every  way.  In 
spite  of  competition,  a  good  sum  was 
realized  for  the  convention  fund. 


THE 

PinSBURG  LEADER 

Thi.s  is  the  paper  that  carries  your 
message  into  the  homes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  create  and  enjoy  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  industrious  and  pros¬ 
perous  community.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

W.  E.  MOFFETT 
Advertising  Manager 


William  Allen  White  and 
Ida  M.  Tarbell 

Will  report  the  Great  National  Conventions 
For  Your  Paper 


No  two  abler  people  will  send  out  reports  from  the 
National  Conventions  than  these  two  great  thinkers 
and  writers.  You  cannot  better  supplement  the 
regular  work  of  your  own  men  and  the  great  News 
Associations  than  to  secure  these  great  writers.  At 
once  while  you  are  in  New  York,  get  in  touch  with 
George  Matthew  Adams  and  make  arrangements  to 
get  these  stories.  The  price  will  be  made  right. 


THE  ADAMS  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

8  West  Fortieth  Street 


A  Complete  Non-Distribution  System  for  $1600.00 


The  Thompson  Typecaster  is 
the  only  machine  which: 

Casts  type  from  5  to  4 8- point; 

Leads,  Slugs  and  Rules  in 
Continuous  Strips,  Cuts  to  any 
Length; 

Metal  Furniture  for  Bases, 
etc,,  in  all  Bodies,  18  to  48- 
point, 


Endorsed  by  Seventy  Daily  Newspapers 


Thompson  Type  Machine  Co. 

Tribune  Building  Herald  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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A.  P.  DIRECTORS  REPORT 
AN  INSPIRING  RECORD 


Great  Accomplishment  in  Bewildering 

Happenings — CoH)perative  Plan  Vindi¬ 
cates  Judgment  of  Founders — World 

Operations  Conducted  Without  Increas¬ 
ed  Assessments — Operatives  Praised. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  EH  rectors  of  the  Associated 
Press,  read  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session,  was  as  follows: 

This  year  has  been  one  of  unprece¬ 
dentedly  important  news  throughout  the 
world.  War  has  spread  on  land  and  sea, 
and  even  the  keenest  news-sense  has 
been  dulled  by  the  bewildering  happen¬ 
ings  that  have  followed  one  another  In 
rapid  succession.  Meanwhile,  ordinary 
means  of  communication  have  been  up- 
.set,  cables  have  been  cut,  censorships 
have  been  established,  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  exchange  of  news  among 
the  largest  news-gathering  associations 
of  the  world  has  been  either  totally  or 
partly  demolished. 

We  have  met  the  constantly  altering 
conditions  as  they  developed  with  the 
liest-trained  newspaper  men  we  could 
secure,  and  have  endeavored  to  provide 
our  members  with  a  daily  chronicle  of 
the  momentous  events  of  this  truly 
epochal  year  as  accurately,  promptly, 
and  graphically  as  exigencies  have  per¬ 
mitted. 

In  this  endeavor  we  have  established 
a  more  elaborate  and  consequently  more 
expensive  chain  of  bureaus  and  corre¬ 
spondents  than  any  other  news-gather¬ 
ing  association  ever  controlled,  and  have 
led  all  others  to  discontinue  trying,  as 
we  do,  to  rei>ort  all  that  happens  in  the 
Kuropean  war  from  day  to  day.  The 
others  are  endeavoring  mereiy  to  obtain 
feature  stories  which  supplement  the 
news.  While  we  have  covered  the  im¬ 
portant  news,  our  service  has  not  lack¬ 
ed  interesting  features.  Though  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  the  Associated  Press 
alone,  has  brought  to  this  hemisphere 
the  oflicial  communiques  of  the  belliger¬ 
ent  nations  and  the  important  activities 
of  their  chancelleries,  it  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  obtained  the  public  statements  of 
many  kinga  statesmen,  and  soldiers  of 
commanding  influence.  It  may  recall 
such  notable  news  achievements  as  the 
interview  with  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  and  the  reply  thereto  by 
Sir  Eklward  Grey,  its  interviews  with 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  the  Sultan  of 
Thirkey,  the  various  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Balkan  States,  and  its  several 
dramatic  interviews  with  the  Kings  of 
Greece  and  Servia  It  notes  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  its  prestige  is  so  recognized 
in  European  capitals  that  when  both 
the  French  and  the  Germans  claimed  to 
have  captured  the  summit  of  Hart- 
mansweiler  Kopf,  the  testimony  of  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  who 
was  on  the  ground,  was  cited  in  the 
offleial  French  communiqud  as  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  French  claim. 
Similarly,  on  two  occasions  when  there 
were  conflicting  reports  that  certain  fa¬ 
mous  battleships  were  out  of  action,  the 
Associated  Press  was  invited,  once  by 
the  British  and  again  by  the  Germans, 
to  send  correspondents  to  their  ships 
and  tell  the  world  the  facts. 

In  mentioning  these  specific  in¬ 
stances,  few  among  many  of  the 
achievements  of  our  loyal  staff,  we  may 


499^  Columns 

of  paid  advertising  in  last  Sunday’s 
(April  16th)  regular  issue  of  The 
Free  Press.  This  regular  volumin¬ 
ous  endorsement  of  Free  Press  col¬ 
umns  means  but  one  thing — they  pro¬ 
duce  results. 

dliie  Detroit  Jfree  ^resis; 

Or»»teit  JfMptyapcr" 

VERREE  *  I  Fardca  j  Ntw  Twfc 

CONKLIN  f  Ktprwirtrtitw  I  CUcat* 


add  that  not  one  of  them  haa  lost  the 
respect  of  the  government  or  the  ar¬ 
mies  with  whom  be  baa  served,  and  it 
has  never  been  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  charges  of  misrepresentation. 
When  the  Secretary  of  State  announced 
that  be  did  not  believe  a  statement  at¬ 
tributed  in  an  Associated  Press  inter¬ 
view  to  a  German  statesman,  it  did  not 
require  the  reply  of  our  correspondent 
in  Berlin  that  this  statement  had  been 
approved  by  the  statesman  m  question 
to  convince  our  members  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  service,  though  such  a 
reply  was  promptly  forthcoming. 

We  recall  with  gratitude  that,  though 
our  staff  men  have  travelled  thousands 
of  miles,  in  war  zones  and  through  mine 
fielda  and  have  been  exposed  to  many 
dangera  only  one  has  been  wounded.  By 
their  personal  character  and  individual 
conduct,  our  representatives  in  Euroi>e 
have  during  this  year  reflected  credit 
on  American  Journalism  in  general  and 
on  the  Associated  Press  in  particular. 

The  mention  of  European  events 
should  not  carry  the  notion  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Other  news  agencies  either  have  aban¬ 
doned  or  so  curtailed  their  activities  in 
the  Orient  that  we  now  are  virtually 
alone  in  that  field.  The  important 
Chino-Japanese  negotiations  and  the  re¬ 
curring  crises  that  arose  from  them,  the 
attempt  of  Yuan  Sbi-Kai  to  restore  the 
monarchy  in  China  and  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  outbreaks,  all  have  been 
fully  reported. 

Nearer  home,  the  continuing  Mexican 
eruption  has  demanded  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  and  attention,  while  the  year  in 
the  domestic  news  field  also  was  one  of 
great  Importance. 

As  this  report  is  written,  a  crisis  has 
been  reached  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Associated  Press  has  been  easily 
ahead  of  all  competition  in  rei>orting  all 
of  the  rapidly  transpiring  events,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  attack  on  Columbus,  N. 
M.,  and  continuing  with  the  pursuit  of 
the  bandits.  We  have  an  adequate  and 
competent  force  at  every  important 
point  involved. 

There  have  been  grave  iicgotiations 
between  Washington  and  various  for¬ 
eign  governments  over  questions  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  war,  political  events  of 
high  importance,  and  other  happenings 
of  national  interest.  In  none  of  these 
have  we  been  negligent,  and  respecting 
many  of  them  our  service  has  called 
high  praise  from  the  membership. 

The  Board  desires  to  conrimend  the 
operators  in  the  traffic  department  for 
the  increasing  Interest  manifested  by 
them,  not  only  in  the  immediate  work 
of  their  department,  but  also  for  assist¬ 
ance  given  the  news  department.  Many 
instances  occurred  where  the  operators 
furnished  the  first  bulletins  on  impor¬ 
tant  events.  At  the  time  of  the  Galve.s- 
ton  storm  one  operator  risked  his  life 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  and  give  the  first  word  of  the 
catastrophe  to  the  Associated  Press.  One 
operator  in  Montana  remained  at  his 

f Concluded  on  Page  1499.J 


The  Crochet  craze  is  on. 
While  the  interest  is  high  you  can 
please  the  women  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  of 

WINIFRED  WORTH  CROCHET 
BOOKS 

28  pages,  63  designs,  with  in¬ 
structions,  printed  on  super- 
calendered  paper;  beautiful 
cover. 

A  Class  Circulation  Getter 

when  used  as  a  premium  for  new 
subscribers  or  renewals.  Sure 
“Door-opener”  for  solicitors. 

Send  for  sample  copy  to-day. 
WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
R.  S.  Grable,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MARRIED  LIFE 


Try  “Married  Life”  six 
times  a  week.  It  costs 
only  a  few  dollars. 

Write  for  proofs  and  the  trial 
marriage  plan. 
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A.  A.  J.  T.  IN  SESSION  ent  use  of  text  books  In  the  schools  of 

journalism. 

(Concluded  from  page  1482)  During  their  stay  at  the  University  of 

Kansas,  the  deiegates  were  guests  at  a 
Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  his  dinner  reception  at  the  University  Club, 
address  concerning  research  problems  toured  the  surrounding  country  in 
and  the  sources  of  newspaper  influ-  automobiles  as  the  guests  of  the  raer_ 
'^nce.  chants  of  Lawrence,  and  were  other- 

.Tames  Melvin  Lee,  the  Association's  wise  entertained  during  their  stay  in 
new  president,  taking  advertising  as  his  this  city, 
text,  declared  that  in  this  field  "he 
earns  who  learns.” 

"Facts,  not  theories,  are  wanted  by 
advertisers,”  said  Lee.  "Advertising 
has  got  to  earn  more  if  it  holds  its 
place  as  a  business  force,  and  through 
research  work  we  must  learn  how  to 
harness  it  so  that  it  will  pull  a  heavier 
load.  The  journalism  student  who  is 
devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  adver¬ 
tising  should  keep  these  two  facts  well 
in  mind.” 

Everett  W.  Smith,  of  Stanford,  de¬ 
clared  if  the  universities  are  to  teach 
journalism  they  must  put  the  subject 
on  a  university  basis  and  endeavor  to 
inculcate  a  professional  attitude  in  the 
student  it  trains  for  journalism. 

F.  L.  Stone  and  Carl  H.  Getz,  both 
from  the  University  of  Montana,  were 
the  concluding  speakers.  Stone  dis¬ 
cussed  the  desirability  of  distributing 
specialized  work  among  different 
schools:  and  Getz  dealt  with  the  pres- 


WARNING 


Never  before  has  the  temptation 
been  so  great  for  the  unscrupulous 
meta!  manufacturer  to 


The  Nlchols-Finn  Advertising  Coni- 
|)any  of  Chicago  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Crow  Motor  Car 
Company  of  Elkhart,  ind.,  to  prepare 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign. 
The  advertising  will  appear  in  such  na¬ 
tional  publications  as  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  Collier’s  Weekly,  Literary  Di¬ 
gest,  Country  Gentleman,  and  a  select¬ 
ed  list  of  farm  papers  over  a  period  of 
one  year. 


on  the  formula  of 

TYPE  METAL 

If  he  “forgets”  1%  of  TIN 
he  saves  $10.00  per  ton. 

If  he  “forgets”  1%  of  ANTIMONY 
he  saves  $8.00  per  ton. 

If  he  “forgets”  1%  of  TIN  and 
1%  of  ANTIMONY  he  saves  $18.00 
per  ton. 

The  formulae  of 

RINEHART  TYPE  METALS 

Never  change. 

PLAY  SAFE 

Pittsburgh  White  Metal  Co. 
i6oLcroySt.  31  i6-i8Penn Ave.  i36PearISt. 
NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  BOSTON 


gency  reserve  fund,  the  Associated  Press 
during  this  critical  and  costly  period 
has  stood  between  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  vastly  increased  expenditure 
for  war  news.  We  venture  to  emphasize 
this  point,  since  It  Is  Incontrovertible 
that  the  attempt  to  gather  the  world’s 
news  adequately  at  such  a  time,  for 
profit,  would  have  resulted  inevitably 
either  in  absolute  failure  or  in  pay¬ 
ments  from  newspapers  on  a  scale  hith¬ 
erto  unknown. 

As  time  goes  on,  this  mutual  form  of 
the  Associated  Pres.s,  this  "cooperaUvo 
organization  for  the  collection  and  Inter¬ 
change  with  greater  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Intelligence  for  publication  in 
the  newspapers  of  its  members,”  vin¬ 
dicates  the  judgment  of  its  founders. 
Yet  this  unmistakable  asset  needs  ear¬ 
nest  loyalty  and  ungrudging  support. 
A  member  who  permits  anybody  upon 
his  staff  to  withhold  the  news  of  his 
territory  until  opportunities  for  its  sale 
to  others  have  been  realized  is  not  a 
loyal  member.  Our  by-laws  require, 
what  most  members  willingly  give,  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  news  of  their  vicin¬ 
age.  This  responsibility  Is  less  rarely 
overlooked  by  members  themselves  than 
by  men  upon  their  staffs,  and  the  Board 
begs  to  remind  members  that  such 
lapses  seriously  damage  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
Increase  in  our  expenses  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war  in  Europ.e,  it  Is  grat¬ 
ifying  to  be  able  to  reiiott  that  our  net 
defielt  for  the  year  1915  was  only  $26,- 
001.84,  which,  it  must  be  agreed,  was 
less  than  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  and,  by  the  wise  provision  of 
a  large  emergency  fund  before  the  con¬ 
test  began,  we  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
duct  the  operations  of  the  Association 
without  any  Increase  of  assessments 
upon  the  membership. 

At  the  close  of  1915  the  membership 
represented  908  papers — 339  morning 
papers,  520  evening  papers,  and  49  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 

The  Association  has  lost  two  of  its 
directors  by  death  since  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Herman  Bidder  was  one  of 
the  earliest  participants  In  the  business 
of  establishing  a  coSperatlve  system  of 
news-gathering,  and  served  with  energy 
and  devotion  In  the  boards  of  directors 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Charles 
W.  Knapp’s  allegiance  to  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Associated  Press  Is 
based  was  even  longer.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  directorate  of  the  Illinois  cor¬ 
poration  from  Its  beginning.  In  1893,  and 
was  a  director  and  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  New  York 
corporation  from  the  first  .and  until  the 
date  of  his  death.  He  was  ever  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  most  able  co-worker  In  the 
enterprise. 


Olaf  Tveitmoe  has  brought  suit 
against  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  for 
$25,000  for  alleged  libel. 
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THE  BOSTON  POST  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
morning  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  It  exceeds 
half  a  million. 

Among  the  news  services 
used  bv  THE  BOSTON  POST 
is  THE  SUN  NEWS  SER- 
VICE. 

The  extent  to  which  THE 
SUN  NEWS  SERVICE  re¬ 
port  is  used  under  THE 
POST’S  front  page  heads  is 
show'll  here.  THE  SUN 
NEWS  SERVICE  stories  are 
marked. 
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ASK  TODAY  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  AND  SAMPLE 
OF  LEASED  WIRE  REPORT  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

.  They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  their  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 


THE  SUN  NEWS  SERVICE 


**No  Axe  to  Grind 


General  Offices:  150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2200  Beekman 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 
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N.  Y.  ADVERTISING  AGENTS  DINE 


AsBoriation  Entertained  by  Demonstra* 

tion  of  Transcontinental  Telephony. 

The  Association  of  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising:  Apents  has  pulled  off  many  enter- 
taininp  dinners  in  its  career,  but  the 
best  of  all  in  novelty  and  in  attractive¬ 
ness  was  the  one  held  at  the  Hotel 
Martinique,  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  one  predominant  and  engaging 
feature  of  the  affair  wa.s  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  transcontinental  telephone 
tmder  the  direction  of  H.  W.  Casler,  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company. 
Some  of  the  agents  who  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  other  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
agreed  that,  in  some  respects,  it  was 
the  most  sati.sfactory  of  them  all. 

It  was  8:45  o’clock  when  a  tiny  red 
lamp  on  the  gue.st  table  in  front  of  Mr. 
Casler  suddenly  became  illuminated. 
This  was  the  signal  that  the  line  all  the 
way  to  San  Francisco  was  clear  and 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

h^ch  one  of  the  diners  was  provided 
with  a  telephone  receiver  through  which 
every  mes.sage  passing  over  the  wire 
could  be  heard.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  about  the  demonstration  was  the 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  cities  along  the  route  were  “picked 
up.”  One  moment  Mr.  Casler  would  be 
.speaking  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  next 
to  Chicago,  and  then  to  Denver,  Salt 
I..ake  City,  and,  finally,  San  Francisco. 
There  was  not  a  moment’s  delay  In  get¬ 
ting  a  response  from  any  of  these  cities. 
It  was  as  if  all  the  i)ersonB  located  in 
the  several  cities  were  seated  together 
around  a  big  table,  with  Mr.  Casler  at 
the  end  acting  as  interlocutor. 

Among  those  who  spoke  over  the  wire 
In  accordance  with  the  prepared  pro¬ 
gramme  were  Chairman  P.  B.  Brom- 
field,  who  exchanged  greetings  with 
William  Woodhouse,  former  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  in  San  Francisco;  H.  FC.  Mc¬ 
Cann.  who  talked  to  Harrison  Atwood, 
Mr.  McCann’s  representative  in  the 
same  city:  O.  H.  Blackman,  who  con¬ 
versed  with  D.  P.  Page,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call;  George 
C.  Sherman,  of  the  agents’  executive 
committee,  who  said  a  few  words  to 
James  O’Shaugnessy,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Advertising  Agents’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Charles  Presbrey  exchanged  greetings 
with  Cuyler  McKeever,  San  Francisco 
representative  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Agency;  William  H.  Johns  talked  to  J. 
B.  Pinkham,  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  J.  W.  Morgan 
exchanged  pleasantries  with  F.  Marriott, 
Jr.,  of  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter; 
Collin  Armstrong  passed  out  a  few  ear¬ 
nest  remarks  to  J.  A.  Adler,  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

By  way  of  diversion,  "I  Love  a  Las¬ 
sie,”  as  sung  by  Harry  Lauder,  and 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  were  given 
from  Victor  records,  and  finally  the  din¬ 
ers  heard  the  roaring  of  the  surf  at  Seal 
Rocks  outside  of  San  Francisco  harbor. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  George 
W.  Hopkins,  general  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  American  Chicle 
Company,  on  “What  an  Advertising 
Manager  Expects  of  an  Advertising 
.\gency”;  by  W.  F.  Schmidt,  on  “The 
Triumph  of  Science — The  Transconti¬ 
nental  Telephone  Line,”  illustrated  with 
motion  pictures,  and  by  N.  C.  Kings¬ 
bury,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  who 
gave  a  most  valuable  illustrated  talk  on 
recent  advertisements.  In  which  each 
was  criticised  by  an  advertising  expert. 


Publisher  Pindell  an  Elector 

The  Democratic  Congressional  Con¬ 
vention,  held  on  April  19  at  Peoria,  Ill., 
unanimously  nominated  Henry  M.  Pin¬ 
dell,  publisher  of  the  Peoria  Journal,  as 
Presidential  elector  from  that  district. 
Herman  Danforth,  Washington,  former 
Mayor  Thompson,  of  Lacon,  and 
Thomas  Cahill,  of  Ladd,  were  placed  in 
nomination,  but  all  withdrew  In  favor 
of  Mr.  PindelL 


PRAISE  WALDORF  MANAGEMENT 

Delegates  and  Exhibitors  Pleased  With 
Convention  .Arrangements 

Highest  praise  was  given  the  Wal- 
dorf-A.storia  management  by  all  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  the  convention  details  had  been 
carried  out.  Each  year  since  the  con¬ 
vention  has  been  held  at  the  hotel  the 
number  of  delegates  and  the  exhibits 
have  increased,  until  now  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  problem  to  take  care  of  them  in 
an  acceptable  manner. 

The  respon.sibility  of  handling  the  ar¬ 
rangements  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
H.  H.  Zehner,  assistant  manager  of  the 
hotel,  who  planned  and  assigned  the 
exhibition  spaces.  The  problem  this 
year  was  a  particularly  difficult  one. 
iK'cause  of  the  large  number  of  exhlbi- 
lor.s.  However,  the  distribution  was 
equitably  worked  out,  so  that  when  the 
convention  opened,  each  exhibit  had 
l>een  placed  within  easy  access  of  the 
delegatea 

The  arrangements  of  the  A.  P.  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Tuesday,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau 
of  Advertising  luncheon  on  Wednesday, 
the  various  luncheons  of  exhibitors  and 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  dinner  on  Thursday 
night  were  under  the  direction  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Oscar  Tschirky.  For 
each  luncheon  a  special  menu  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  distinctive  floral  design 
was  arranged  for  every  occasion.  This 
was  made  possible,  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  said,  because  the  convention  came 
in  the  Easter  season,  with  Its  profusion 
of  flowers  of  all  kinds.  The  principal 
flowers  used  in  the  decorations  were 
pink  roses  and  American  beauties. 

The  convention  sessions  were  held  In 
the  Astor  Gallery;  the  A.  P.  luncheon 
and  A.  N.  P.  A.  dinner  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau 
of  Advertising  luncheon  In  the  Waldorf 
State  Apartments. 


N.  Y.  AD  CLITB  HOUSE-WARMING 


Formal  Opening  of  New  Home  Will 
Take  Place  Monday  Night. 

The  new  clubrooms  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  47  East  25th  Street, 
will  be  formally  opened  next  Monday 
evening,  with  a  house-warming  dinner 
and  smoker  at  six  o’clock.  This  will  also 
be  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Club. 

The  affair  will  be  absolutely  informal, 
and  there  will  be  no  speeches  longer 
than  ten  minutes.  A  couple  of  short 
worth-while  talks  will  be  given  by 
worth-while  men,  and  a  lot  of  five- 
minute  entertainment  features  that  will 
make  the  evening  live  and  Interesting. 
A  good  musical  programme  also  has 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  is  Luther  D.  Fernald. 

The  officers  nominated  for  election  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  prior  to 
the  housewarming  are:  Harry  Tipper, 
president:  O.  C.  Harn,  vice-president; 
Herman  Daych,  secretary;  L.  E.  Pratt, 
treasurer:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  F.  H.  Little, 
P.  V.  D.  Lockwood,  Don  M.  Parker,  Da¬ 
vid  D.  Lee,  G.  B.  Sharpe,  and  George 
W.  Hopkins,  directora 

The  new  clubrooms  of  the  New  York 
Club  are  among  the  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  being  located  in  three  old  Colonial 
brownstone  residences,  which  have  been 


^  What  does  “Mother’s  Day” 
mean  to  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  ? 

^  It  has  spelled  “P-r-o-f-i-t” 
every  year  since  1912  to  all 
subscribers  to 

AD  ART  SERVICE 
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remodelled  and  joined  together  so  as  to 
form  one  large  structure.  The  entrance 
to  the  new  rooms  is  through  the  central 
building  of  the  group,  and  from  this  fact 
the  Club  takes  its  address,  47  Flast  25th 
Street. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the 
place  is  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  For  Instance,  just  inside  the 
entrance  are  spacious  coatrooms,  cigar- 
stand,  and  several  handy  telephone 
booths,  while  the  entire  second  floor  has 
been  turned  into  a  quiet  and  restful 
lounglng-room.  On  the  third  floor  are 
the  book  and  magazine  libraries,  and  on 
the  fourth  floor  are  several  dressing- 
rooms.  The  kitchen  and  grillroom  are 
in  the  basement,  and  the  dining-room 
adjoins  the  lobby  and  coatrooms  on  the 
main  floor. 


No  Lack  of  Ad  Men  in  This  Cluh 

To  show  that  at  least  one  advertis¬ 
ing  club,  that  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  ad  men  in  its  membership, 
the  Ciivcinnatl  Ad  Club  News  thus  sum¬ 
marizes  its  roster:  Advertising  mana¬ 
gers  51;  advertising  assistants  20;  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  61;  advertising  agency 
men  16;  newspaper  men  20;  printers, 
engravers,  artists,  etc.,  45;  executives 
23;  manufacturers  24;  professional  men 
17;  salesmen  11;  wholesalers  13;  out¬ 
door  advertisers  9;  advertising  novelties 
6;  total.  316. 


“Banish  the  funeral  looking  adver¬ 
tisement,”  chorused  the  Davenport  Ad 
Men’s  Club  at  its  recent  weekly  dinner. 
A  heavy  black  border  around  an  ad 
makes  it  look  like  an  obituary  notice, 
the  ad  men  held.  The  use  of  more  white 
space  and  lighter  borders  than  have 
been  customary  in  past  years  wa.s  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  club. 


Elditor  Who  Knows 


The  George 
Grantham 
Bain  Serv¬ 
ice  occupies 
the  same 
relation  to 
newspapers, 
in  an  il¬ 
lustrated 
way,  that 
the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press 
does  in  a 
news  sense. 

I  regard  the 
service  as 
JOSEPH  GARRETTSON  invaluable. 
Cincinnati  Tlmes-Star. 

Bain  Service  Motto  la  “Illustrate  To-day's 
News  To-day."  Try  it. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Square,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


AS  IT  IS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


From  the  day  the  Automobile  became  popular  with  the 
public  in  general,  it  has  been  an  established  fact  that  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  PRESS  is  the  medium  in  its  field  for 
Automobile  Display  Advertising. 

While  it  is  most  satisfying  to  know  this,  The  Press  feels 
that  it  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact  tliat  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  recognized  medium  for  all  high  class  advertising. 


FOR  INSTANCE 

The  Press  printed  in  March,  1916,  over  the  corresponding 
month  1915,  in  general  advertising,  A  GAIN  of  66,710  lines. 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

The  Press  made  a  gain  for  the  month  of  March,  1916, 
over  the  corresponding  month  1915  of  6,525  LINES. 

BOOK  ADVERTISING 

In  the  advertising  of  Books  The  Press  gained  for  the 
month  of  March,  1916,  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
1915,  14,850  LINES. 

PURE  FOOD  ADVERTISING 

During  the  month  of  March  The  Press  printed  21,715 
lines  of  Pure  Food  advertising,  leading  all  local  newspapers. 


PROOF  OF  SUPERIORITY 

In  Automobile  Display  Advertising 

The  Sunday  Press  showed  for  the  three  months  ending 
.March  31st,  A  GAIN  of  28,715  lines,  A  TOTAL  of 
111,505  lines. 

This  is  the  largest  GAIN  and  the  LARGEST  AMOUNT 
of  Automobile  Display  advertising  in  any  Philadelphia  Sunday 
paper  during  that  period. 


A  Superior  Paper  A  Superior  Service 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 

( The-direct-routc-to-sales) 

SAMUEL  W.  MEEK,  Manager 
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OREGON  WILL  APPEAL  TO  SUPREME  COURT 

TO  SUSTAIN  ITS  TRADING  STAMP  LAW 


District  Court,  Following  the  Precedents  Established  in  Other 
States,  Had  Set  Aside  the  Law  as  Unconstitutional — Attorney- 
General  Will  Now  Appeal  from  that  Decision 
— History  of  the  Litigation  to  Date. 


(Letters  on  the  trading  stamp  and 
coupon  evil  continue  to  come  to  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  from  Merchants' 
Associations  and  from  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  many  states.  A  further 
instalment  of  them  is  published  here¬ 
with. — Ed.) 

W.  B.  Shively,  Attorney  for  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Merchants’  Association. — "I 
hep  to  advise  ,hat  about  October  5  laM, 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Oregon,  rendered  a 
decision  holding  the  Trading  Stamp  law 
of  Oregon  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void,  and  enjoining  and  restraining  the 
State  from  its  enforcement.  The  At¬ 
torney-General  will  appeal  from  this  de¬ 
cision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  engaged,  I 
understand,  in  preparing  such  appeal. 

"The  history  of  the  litigation  up  to 
the  present  date  Is  as  follows: 

"The  Legislature  of  1916  enacted  a 
law  to  the  effect  that  every  person,  etc., 
using  trading  stamps  or  similar  devices, 
shall  pay  annually  to  the  State  an  ex¬ 
cise  tax  of  5  per  centum  upon  the  gross 
receipts  of  such  person,  etc.,  received  in 
this  State.  (Chapter  228,  General  Laws 
of  Oregon  of  1916.) 

"Upon  this  law  going  into  effect,  cer¬ 
tain  merchants  who  make  a  practice  of 
using  trading  stamps,  instituted  a  suit 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Oregon  against 
the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company,  set¬ 
ting  forth  in  their  complaint  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  above  mentioned,  that 
they  were  users  of  trading  stamps  hold¬ 
ing  long-time  contracts  with  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Company,  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional  and  void,  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
threatened  to  cancel  their  contracts  and 
withdraw  from  business  in  this  State, 
and  praying  that  the  Oregon  law  be  de¬ 
creed  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void, 
and  that  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  be  en¬ 
joined  from  cancelling  said  contracts. 

"To  this  complaint  Sperry  &  Hutch¬ 
inson  made  answer,  admitting  that  the 
law  In  question  was  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Up  to  this  time  the  suit  was 
a  ‘friendly’  one,  as  is  quite  apparent. 
But  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
George  M.  Brown,  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Walter  H. 
Evans,  District  Attorney  of  Mulnomah 
County,  Oregon,  public  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law, 
were  made  parties  defendant.  These 
new  defendants  filed  a  demurrer  to  the 
complaint  of  plaintiffs,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  bring  to  Issnie  the  validity 
of  the  trading-stamp  statute.  The  court 
.sat  en  banc  and  Anally  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  law  was  Invalid  and 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void,  as 
above  related. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  or  am  able  to  as¬ 
certain,  the  ca.se  referred  to  is  the  only 
litigation  in  this  State  In  which  the 
validity  of  a  trading-stamp  *act  has 
arisen." 


W.  VA.  TAXES  THE  COMPANIES. 

Trovey  Nutter,  Secretary  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Business  Men’s  .A.ssoclation. — 
"We  have  no  deci.slons  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  West  Virginia  holding  invalid 
any  legl.slation  on  the  subject  of  trad'"'^ 
stamps  and  coupons. 

"We  have  some  little  legi.slation  on 
the  subject,  referring  mostly  to  trading 
stamps,  there  being  a  tax  Imposed  on 
the  operation  of  all  trading-stamp  com¬ 
panies  within  the  State.” 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  A  PIONEER 

Stuart  Oliver,  president,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News. — “The  News  started  this 
campaign  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ahead  of  you,  and  we  have  carried  no 
advertisement  offering  trading  stamps 
for  fully  Ave  or  six  years.  All  the  Bal¬ 
timore  newspapers  have  stood  together 
on  this,  and  no  trading-stamp  ads  have 
appeared  in  any  Baltimore  newspapers 
for  many  years.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  think  their  InAuence  most 
harmful  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  newspapers;  therefore,  we 
are  more  than  glad  to  see  you  Inaugu¬ 
rate  a  vigorous  campaign  against  them.” 

VERMONT  NOT  BOTHERED 

Frank  E.  I.angley,  publisher,  Barre 
(Vt.)  Times. — “We  are  not  bothered 
with  trading  .stamps.  Some  'Afteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  we  were  overrun 
with  them,  and  some  legi.slation  was  en¬ 
acted  at  that  time  that  was  effectual 
enough  to  keep  trading-.stamp  concerns 
out  of  the  State.  The  Sperry  &  Hutch¬ 
inson  people  had  a  .scheme  .some  years 
ago;  they  were  going  to  try  and  work 
In  Barre,  but  we  refused  their  adver¬ 
tisement  and  headed  it  off.” 


The  Cincinnati  Ad  CHub  has  decided 
that  the  members  of  its  delegation  to 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  June  shall  be  garbed  in 
white  serge,  with  white  canvas  shoes, 
and  straw  hat  with  red  band,  to  match 
the  uniform.  Treasurer  Chambers  has 
formulated  a  savings  plan  by  which 
the  club  members  are  saving,  through 
weekly  payments,  for  the  trip  to  the 
Quaker  City. 


PROSPERITY  IN 
COLORADO  SPRINGS 
A  Gain  of  25,000  Lines 
in  1916  is  shown  bv 
(THE  TELEGRAPH 
j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 
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HIGH  EXPRESS  RATES  ON  PAPER 


Complaint  Lodged  with  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  Against  American  Express  Co. 

Washinuton,  April  26. — A  complaint 
against  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  for  charging  an  exorbitant  trans¬ 
portation  rate  on  print  paper  has  been 
lu'ought  before  the  interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  Kimberly  Clark  Co., 
with  mills  at  Neenah,  Appleton,  and 
Kimberly,  Wisconsin,  and  at  Quinne- 
scc,  Michigan. 

The  complaint  says  that  the  express 
company  has  no  speciAc  classiAcatlon 
or  reference  to  paper  in  its  tariffs,  eith¬ 
er  in  car-load  or  less  than  car-load  lots; 
has  no  commodity  rates  applicable  to 
paper,  and  that  rates  on  paper  are  as- 
ses.sed  under  a  rule  which  provides  that 
”Arst-class  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
property  received  for  transportation  by 
companies  parties  to  this  classlAcation 
unless  hereinafter  speciAed.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  .states  that  paper  is  a  commodity 
which  ranges  in  price  from  2  to  10  and 
12  cents  a  pound,  hut  that  the  express 
company  assessed  charges  at  the  rate  of 
$3.0.'>  per  hundred  pounds  on  news 
print  paper  sent  by  the  express  com¬ 
pany  from  the  mills  in  Wisconsin.  On 
one  carload  shipment,  weighing  40,972 
pounds  the  amount  charged  and  col¬ 
lected  was  $1,249.66;  on  another  32,393 
pounds  of  news  print  paper,  the  rate 
was  $3.06  per  hundred. 

The  shipments  were  made  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  by  express  to  meet  contract 
engagements  which  could  not  be  met  by 
freight  carriage  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  freight  existing  in  the  East. 


The  Commission  is  asked  to  direct  the 
express  company  to  establish  classlA-  i 

cations  and  reasonable  rates  on  news 
print  and  other  paper. 


Most  For 
The  Dollar 

That’s  what  our  illustrated 
news  matrix  and  feature 
service  represents.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

The  Central  Press  Ass*n 

World  Building  Frederick  Building 

NewYnic  Cleveland 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glait,  Peoplea  Gna  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Repreaentativea 


CAN  ANY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  A  CITY  OF  150,000  PEOPLE 

EQUAL  THIS  RECORD? 

We  believe  The  Register  and  Tribune  hats  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion  and  publishes  more  want  ads  than  any  other  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening,  or  morning  and  evening  combination  in 
any  city  of  150,000  in  America. 

Here’  our  evidence, 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 

NET  PAID  AVERAGE  MARCH,  1916 

CIRCULATION 

Dail/  76,182  Sunday  58,950 

Paid  circulation  has  increased  28,051  Daily  and  30,446 
Sunday  in  the  last  five  years. 

50  per  cent,  greater  daily  circulation  than  any  other  morning 
or  evening  paper  or  morning  and  evening  circulation  in  Iowa. 

Members  A.  B.  C. 

WANT  ADS 

First  Three  Months,  1916 


Des  Moines  Register  (mom.) . 66,948  Want  Ads 

Evening  Tribune . 50,795  Want  Ads 

Next  Des  Moines  Paper . 25,883  Want  Ads 

Last  Des  Moines  Paper . 22,898  Want,  Ads 


The  Register  gained  7,569  want  ads.  The  Tribune  gained 
8,025  ivant  ads,  the  nc.vt  paper  lost  8,680  want  ads,  and  the 
last  paper  lost  1,048  zvant  ads,  as  compared  with  the  first  three 
months  of  1915. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  CO. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

I.  A.  Klein,  Representatives  John  Glass 

Metropolitan  Tower  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 
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DK.  BUTLER’S  ADDRESS 

(Concluded  from  Page  1465 J 
allegiance  to  the  common  weal,  was  to 
be  subordinated  in  discoura^inff  fashion, 
not  once,  but  often,  to  the  immediate 
interests  and  policies  of  an  economic 
cla.ss.  Second,  the  immigration  from  all 
the  countries  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  substantially  homogeneous  beeame 
increasingly  and  rajddly  heterogeneous. 
New  nationalities,  new  languages,  new 
racial  affinities  were  drawn  upon  for  the 
recruitment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  hopes  and  the  am¬ 
bitions  which  100  and  200  years  before 
had  been  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
people  of  western  Europe  had  now 
spread  far  away  to  the  east  and  to  the 
south.  With  this  heterogeneous  immi¬ 
gration  there  came,  in  no  inconsiderable 
measure,  the  echo  of  the  old  world  ani¬ 
mosities  and  feuds  and  hatea  These 
did  not  manifest  themselves  in  any  di¬ 
rect  sense  as  anti-American,  but  they 
did  manifest  themselves  with  sufficient 
strength  to  deprive  America  of  a  unity 
of  attitude,  of  feeling  and  of  policy  in 
dealing  with  international  relations 
which  every  day  grew  in  importance 
and  in  significance. 

"So  it  is  that  at  this  moment,  with 
a  world  war  raging  about  us  and  a 
Presidential  campaign  opening  in  front 
of  us,  with  years  full  of  fate  stretched 
out  for  us  to  walk  in,  we  are  not  sure 
of  our  national  unity  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  purpose  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  di.sintegrating  elements  and 
forces  which  weaken  our  sense  of  unity 
at  home  and  which  deprive  us  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  abroad  w'hich  attaches  to  unity 
at  home.  The  grave  problem  before  the 
American  people  to-day  is  that  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  process  of  nation-building. 
It  is  the  problem  of  setting  our  house  in 
order.  It  is  the  problem  of  integrating 
America.  It  is  the  problem  of  subor¬ 
dinating  every  personal  ambition,  every 
class  Interest  and  policy,  every  race  at¬ 
tachment,  to  the  one  dominant  idea  of 
an  America  free,  ju.st,  powerful,  for¬ 
ward  facing,  that  shall  stand  out  in  the 
history  of  nations  as  the  name  of  a 
people  who  conceive  the  mission  and 
their  true  greatness  to  lie  in  service 
to  mankind.  We  are  the  Inheritors  of 
a  great  tradition.  What  poets  and  phi¬ 
losophers  have  dreamed,  that  we  are 
trying  day  by  day  to  do.  Our  stum¬ 
blings,  our  blunders,  our  shortcomings 
are  many;  but  If  we  keep  our  hearts 
clean  and  our  heads  clear  he  who  a 
thousand  years  from  now  writes  the  his¬ 
tory  of  liberty  and  Justice  and  happi¬ 
ness  among  men,  will  be  able  to  tell  to 
those  far-off  generations  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  influence  of  the  American 
nation. 

“We  And  here  everything  which  is 
needed  for  a  great  nation.  The  task  be¬ 
fore  us  to-day  is  to  make  it.  The  task 
before  the  American  people  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  speedy  continua¬ 
tion,  and,  if  it  be  practical,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  nation-building. 
It  is  a  problem  of  the  integration  of 
America,  about  tho.se  great  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  and  purposes  which  the 
very  name  itself  brings  to  our  mind  and 
which  this  flag  stirs  to  expression  on 
every  Up.  We  know  in  our  hearts  what 
America  means.  The  problem  is  to 
teach  it  to  our  fellows;  to  share  with 
them  an  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it;  to  unite  with  them  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  it  that  shall  give  us  an 
America  free,  just,  powerful,  forward 
facing;  that  shall  conceive  itself  as  a 
nation  lit  to  serve;  a  nation  which  has 
not  its  end  in  its  own  aggrandizement. 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  of  the  largest  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 
THE  JOBH  BUDD  COMPANY 
Adveitisint  RepreaeaUtivet 
New  York  Ckicago  St  Loait 


however  great  that  be;  which  cannot 
And  its  purpose  complete  in  amassing 
all  the  wealth  of  Uolconda,  but  can  only 
achieve  its  aim  by  carrying  a  message 
to  mankind  of  what  has  been  possible 
on  this  continent.  Saxon  and  Celt,  Teu¬ 
ton  and  Siav,  I.atin  and  Hun,  all  here 
not  as  aliens  but  as  citizens;  not  us 
emigrants  but  as  members  of  a  body 
politic  which  is  new  in  conception,  in 
human  history,  as  it  is  new  in  its  own 
thought  of  its  purpose.  Can  America 
integrate  itself  at  this  crisis;  can  it 
show  that  here  is  a  nation  which  out 
of  various  and  varied  ethnic  elements 
can  be  created  into  a  genuine  unity  by 
devotion  to  high  principie  and  by  moral 
purpose  in  the  face  of  all  mankind?  Can 
we  have  an  America  that  shaii  go  down 
the  corridors  of  time  with  a  proud  place 
on  the  pages  of  history? 

"We  must  remember  that  the  great¬ 
est  empires  have  fallen  as  well  as  risen. 
We  must  remember  that  the  most 
powerful  dynasties  have  passed  away 
as  well  as  come  into  existence.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  Amer¬ 
ica  is  going  to  escape  the  everlasting 
law  of  change.  Wd  know  its  history  and 
its  origin.  We  have  seen  its  rise.  We 
know  its  present  state.  Who  can  pre¬ 
dict  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years  it  will  take  before  the  forests 
will  be  felled  and  the  streams  will  be 
dried  and  this  great  fertile  continent 
of  ours,  like  the  plains  of  ancient  Iran, 
where  civilization  began,  become  a 
desert  flt  only  for  the  surveying  par¬ 
ties  of  the  archaeologist?  When  that 
time  comes,  what  do  we  want  to  have 
written  on  the  pages  of  history  of  those 
who  lived  for  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  on  this  continent? 
What  do  we  want  to  have  said  about 
the  way  in  which  America  met  the 
greatest  crisis  of  the  world’s  history  in 
modern  times,  in  1918?  Do  -we  want  a 
nation  weak,  broken  to  pieces,  irreso¬ 
lute,  filled  with  conflicting  and  discord¬ 
ant  voices,  or  do  we  wish  for  a  nation 
unified,  strong,  sympathetic,  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  cause  of  a  common 
purpose  to  serve  all  humanity,  even 
though  the  rest  of  humanity  be  at  war 
with  itself? 

“The  year  1916  is  but  one  member 
of  an  infinite  series.  Countless  mons 
have  gone  before  it  and  countless  teons 
will  come  after  it.  The  physical  forces 
of  nature  will  go  their  way  through 
indefinite  time,  performing  their  allotted 
functions,  obeying  their  peculiar  laws 
and  undergoing  those  manifold  changes 
and  transmutations  which  make  up  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Not  so  with  the 
reputation  and  the  Influence  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  will  not  knock  for¬ 
ever  at  any  door;  it  is  knocking  now  at 
the  door  of  the  American  people. 

“If  they  are  able  so  to  rise  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  own  part — of  its  own 
controlling  principles  suid  policiea  to 
put  aside  every  self-seeking,  every  dis¬ 
tracting,  every  brutal  appeal,  no  one 
can  tell  what  lights  will  Illumine  the 
page  on  which  the  history  of  our  na¬ 
tion  may  yet  l>e  written.  It  is  nearly 
sixty  years  since  Abraham  I.incoln  in 
his  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  ntadc 
mention  of  the  scriptural  saying  that 
‘a  hou.se  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,’  and  he  added,  T  do  not  expect 
the  house  will  fall,  but  I  do  cxpectithe 
house  will  cease  to  be  divided.* 

“So  Mr.,  President,  I  say  to-day  to 
this  influential  company  of  Americans, 


we  do  expect,  every  one  of  us,  that  our 
house  will  cease  to  be  divided.  We  do 
expect  that  our  America  will  come  to 
full  consciousness  of  its  purpose;  that 
the  serene  courage  of  Washingrton,  the 
constructive  genius  of  Hamilton,  the 
keen  human  insight  and  sympathy  of 
.leflferson,  the  patient  pathos  of  Lincoln, 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain  in  teaching 
us  what  our  country  is.  Shall  we  catch 
sight  of  that  something  higher  than 
selflshne8.s,  higher  than  material  gain, 
higher  than  the  triumph  of  brute  force, 
which  alone  can  lead  a  nation  up  to 
those  high  places  that  become  sacred 
in  history,  and  from  which  Influence 
descends  tn  a  mighty  torrent,  to  refresh, 
to  vivify,  and  inspire  all  mankind? 

“It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.  We  can  make  an  Amer¬ 
ica  with  a  vision.  We  cannot  make  it 
without.”  (Applause.) 


WHAT  IS  WANTED  IN  PHOTOS 


Washington  Times  Makes  Practical  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  Photographers’  Convention. 

Washington,  April  23. — A  practical 
demonstration  of  what  the  American 
newspaper  wants  in  photographs  was 
g:iven  in  an  exhibit  by  the  Washington 
Times  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States  at  the  New  Willard. 

The  exhibit  showed  the  various  steps 
in  making  a  newspaper  cut.  Artistic 
prints  that  could  not  be  reproduced  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  newspaper  and  pictures 
that  need  no  retouching  to  be  excellent 
.subjects  were  also  shown.  As  illust'a'.- 
ing  the  photo-engraving  process  a  pic¬ 
ture  was  shown  in  all  its  various  stages 
from  the  time  it  was  received  from  the 
photographer  until  it  appeared  in  a  full- 
page  matrix,  and  then  in  a  full-page 
stereotyped  plate  ready  for  the  press, 
accompanied  by  a  printed  page. 

L.  A.  Dozer,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photographers  of  America,  who 
attended  the  exhibition,  declared  that 
the  Times  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  Instructive  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  said  the  photographers 
owed  the  newspaper  a  debt  of  gratitude 


for  ];dacing  so  plainly  before  them  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  newspaper  needs  are. 
Mr.  Dozer  said  he  intended  to  ask  the 
Times  to  let  the  photographers  have  a 
similar  exhibition  for  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  which  meets  shortly  in  (’levj- 
land. 


William  Jacoh.s,  a  San  Krancisco 
newspaperman,  was  the  gue.st  of  honor 
at  the  Newspaper  Men’s  Club,  of  San 
Francisco,  last  Saturday  night,  on  the 
'eve  of  his  departure  for  Santa  Cruz  to 
become  official  “booster”  for  the  Santa 
Cruz  Beach  Company.  In  addition  to 
stag  dancing,  there  was  a  vaudeville 
programme.  B.  J.  O’Donnell  had  charge 
of  the  entertainment  features.  Many 
of  Jacobs’s  friends  on  the  local  papers 
dropped  in  to  say  good-by. 
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PUBLISHERS  STIRRED 

WITH  PATRIOTISM 

iCoiitinurd  from  page  147013) 
those  in  authority,  of  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  business,  and  consequently,  of 
impatience  at  restraint  and  a  weakened 
sense  of  the  fear,  respect,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  due  to  the  law.” 

MK.  baker's  address. 

In  his  tirst  address  in  New  York 
since  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
W  at,  Newton  IJ.  itaker  urged  mobili¬ 
zation  of  American  industries  and  com¬ 
merce  as  prime  factors  of  preparedness 
for  national  defence.  Mr.  itaker  said: 

"I’rior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  we  had  concerned  ourselves  for  a 
great  many  years  with  purely  econo¬ 
mic  and  industrial  que.stions.  A  nation¬ 
wide  referendum  would  probably  have 
shown  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  a  convinced  oiitimism  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  a  world  war. 

"We  had  uneasy  questionings  about 
the  recall  of  judges;  there  was  much 
agitation  about  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum;  we  were  quite  sure  that  our 
financial  system  needed  readjustment; 
We  were  awakening  to  a  realization 
that  the  sources  of  our  national 
strength  were  lieing  sapped  by  our  in¬ 
attention  to  the  depres.sing  effect  of 
modern  industry,  unrestrained  by  wise 
laws  and  regulations.  llui  to  these 
things  we  gave  thought  only  as  mat¬ 
ters  to  which  we  should  attend.  Our 
prevailing  state  of  mind  was  that  in 
America  there  was  a  spontaneou.s,  up¬ 
ward  tendency;  that  the  wheels  creak¬ 
ed,  but  we  got  forward;  that  we  were 
teaching  our  acres  how  to  yield  larg¬ 
er  crops,  our  factories  how  to  make  a 
larger  output,  and  gradually  elevating 
and  educating  the  whok;  plane  of  our 
lile. 

"We  knew  that  we  were  growing  rich 
and  we  were  not  .seltish  alK)Ut  it.  We 
.“aw  that  our  friends  across  the  sea 
were  rivals  in  commerce  ami  in  indus¬ 
try  who  summoned  the  be.st  in  us  to 
competition.  Hut  then  the  war  came, 
taking  away  the  foundations  of  all  our 
thinking,  substituting  h(»rror  and  dread 
where  complacency  had  once  been. 

“We  began  asking  ourselves  is  there 
any  fortification  against  this  disaster'.’ 
When  nations  have  reached  the  very 
pinnacle  of  human  achievement,  iihi- 
lo.sophy,  invention,  indu.strial  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  in  the  arts  and  graces  of  life, 
are  they  still  on  the  verge  of  this  preci¬ 
pice?  When  we  asked  it  of  others,  we 
came  to  ask  it  of  our.selves,  and  there 
grew’  up  in  America  when  the  first 
shock  was  over  and  our  ability  to  think 
was  restored,  the  question,  ‘Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  should  our  turn  come  to  whirl 
in  this  fearful  vortex?’ 

"I  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Kuropean  war,  but  I  mean  that 
questions  arose  in  the  minds  of  thought¬ 
ful  men  everywhere  as  to  whether 
America  was  prepared.  At  first  this 
question  revolved  around  military 
paration  in  the  narrowest  sense — th<‘ 
number,  weight,  and  armament  of  our 
ship.s,  the  length  of  the  guns  of  our 
coast  defences,  the  amount  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds  in  store,  the  num- 
Ijer  of  trained  men  to  officer  impromp¬ 
tu  armies. 

THREEFOU)  MOBILIZATION  NEEDED. 

“Hut  as  the  war  developed  in  Kurope, 
we  learned  that  these  things  are  but  a 
jiart  of  preparation  and  a  relatively  use¬ 
less  part  unless  they  are  liased  ui>on 
other  things  very  much  more  difficult 
to  secure;  things  which  must  be  se<’ur- 
ed  long  in  advance  of  a  crisis  or  else 
be  then  obtainable  only  with  peril  and 
fearful,  unneces.sary  los.s.  We  have 
w’itnessed  the  nations  of  Kurope  prepar¬ 
ing  as  they  fought,  and  have  come  to 
realize  that  perhaps  the  mo.st  imiwr- 
tant  kind  of  preparedness  is  a  kind 
which  Is  equally  available  and  useful 
In  times  of  peace,  and  which,  if  se¬ 
cured,  will  not  on^y  render  our  mili¬ 
tary  preparation  inore  effective,  but 
will  steady  and  sttengthen  and  inspire 
the  nation  when  'engaged  In  peaceful 
pursuits. 


“Threefold  mol/ilization  is  necessary 
in  any  country  in  war,  and  of  these 
three  elements,  two  are  as  vc’uable  and 
as  vital  in  times  of  peace  as  in  tidies  of 
conflict. 

“In  the  first  place,  there  must  be,  of 
course,  arms  and  soldiers,  ships  and 
sailons,  and  these  must  be  modern  and 
adequate.  The  art  of  war  has  both  de¬ 
veloped  and  changed.  A  fourth  and 
fifth  arm,  aircraft  and  submarines,  have 
Ix'en  added.  No  nation  -jan  with  ju.stice 
summon  embattled  farmers  with  the 
rude  firearms  which  were  adequate  a 
few  decades  ago.  Uegimentation,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  knowledge  are  moie  impor¬ 
tant  than  they  u.si'd  to  be.  Tlw  mas.se.s 
and  the  manoeuvres  are  on  a  more  in¬ 
tricate  and  difficult  .scale. 

A  LESSON  OF  THE  WAR. 

“The  second  mobilization  nece.s.sary  is 
that  of  our  industries  and  ci.'inmerce. 
The  war  in  Kurojie  had  lieen  under  way 
more  than  a  year  before  some  of  the 
countries  were  able  to  -iquip  the  men 
who  volunteered  for  their  armies.  With 
all  the  zeal  which  their  (lovernments 
could  display,  the  mulsliza^ion  of  their 
indiLstries  yet  lagged,  not  from  unwil- 
lingne.s.s,  but  from  lack  of  forethought. 

“Perhaps  no  other  lesson  of  the  war 
in  Kqroiie  is  so  impre.ssive  as  its  uni¬ 
versality.  In  the  warring  ’.'ountries  this 
war  and  its  demands  sits  at  the  table 
of  every  family,  from  that  of  the  king 
to  that  of  the  ix-asant.  Kach  is  con¬ 
tributing  his  share,  each  is  suffering  his 
loss.  The  farmer  is  no  longer  growing 
grain  merely  to  sell,  but  for  the  nation¬ 
al  welfare.  The  railroatls  .ire  no  longer 
carrying  pa.ssengers  or  freight  merely 
for  hire,  but  for  the  national  defence. 
The  soldier  is  no  longer  a  trade.sman  in 
war,  but  is  a  part  of  that  large  regiment 
which  includes  his  entire  country,  and 
in  which  each  man  is  a.s.signed  a  neces- 
•sary  part. 

“So  in  America,  if  the  te.st  ever  <’omes, 
the  army  in  the  field  will  be  merely 
the  advance  guard  resting  on  a  mobil- 
i'ztnl,  patriotic,  industrial  coordination. 
Hack  of  it  will  Ik-  every  factory  and 
every  workshop,  every  liank,  and  every 
farm,  and  this  industrial  i-oiii dination 
is  as  valuable  to  us  in  peace  as  it  is  in 
war.  We  now  have  the  iminil.se  and  the 
o|»i>ortunity  to  give  to  our  daily  life  a 
national  purjiose.  Kvery  occupation  in 
America  now  takes  on  a  fiatriotic  as- 
fiect.  It  is  not  merely  a  me.ans  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood,  but  a  contribution  to 
the  common  intere.st.  It  i.s.  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  imtiortance  that  we  should 
know  what  our  reliance  is,  that  c-areful, 
continuou.s,  scientific  studies  .should  IX' 
made  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
capacity  and  adaptation  that  we  should 
card-index  our  indu.strial  strength,  so 
that  we  can  know  it  and  summon  it  in¬ 
to  instant  cooperation  Affion  needed. 
And,  very  much  more  than  that,  w’e 
mu.st  gain  this  knowledge  and  arrange 
for  this  cooperation  in  .such  a  fashion 
as  to  take  away  from  it  all  profit  in 
war.  If  the  hour  of  trial  should  ever 
come,  there  mu.st  be  no  war  stcx’k.s,  no 
war  brides,  no  war  fortun->s  made  out 
of  the  national  dangc'r.  Nor  mu.st  there 
Ik'  built  up  in  America  .iny  interest 
which  could  even  be  su.spected  of  pre- 
iwring  to  profit  by  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IS  PATRIOTIC. 

“And  this  is  not  difficult  to  do.  Ku.si- 
ness  in  America  is  i>atriotic.  There  is 
already  inbred  into  it  a  desire  to  set 
America’s  name  before  the  world  as  a 
symlxil  of  succe.ss  and  fair-dc*aling,  and 
I  have  not  the  loa-st  doulit  that  every 
manufacturing  plant  in  this  countr.v 
could  be  so  related  to  a  central  bureau 
of  the  (Jovernment  that  its  .ST>ecial  use¬ 
fulness  in  time  of  ncH>d  would  tx;  known 
in  advance,  its  wheels  all  ready  to  turn 
in  response  to  the  nation’s  need,  and  its 
proprietors  willing  to  forego  any  specu¬ 
lative  or  war  profits,  while  they  made 
their  contribution,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  country,  to¬ 
wards  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Already  men  of  large  affairs  are  devot¬ 
ing  their  time  without  compensation  to 
an  analy.sis  of  the  country’s  Industrial 
.situation,  and  its  adaptation  to  .such  a 
mobilization  as  would  he  neressary  in 


time  of  danger.  Intricate,  scientific,  and 
valuable  studies  are  being  made,  and 
their  continuance  by  the  (lovernment 
in  an  authorized,  consecjtive,  and  com¬ 
plete  way  is  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

"The  third  mobilization  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  spiritual.  In  order  to  make  sac¬ 
rifices  for  America,  we  iiiust  be  sure 
that  our  stake  in  the  country  justifies 
it.  Uur  institutions  must  ue  so  just, 
our  arrangements  so  fair,  that  every 
man  in  this  nation  will  realize  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  opportunity  and  that  of  those 
who  come  after  him  rests  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuing  prosiK-rity  of  the  nation  as  a 
wnole.  It  may  well  be  that  many  of  our 
economic  problems  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  an  attrition  of  interests,  that  we 
l  annot  substitute  any  Hash  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  the  slower  proce.sses  of  an  or- 
dei’ly  working  out  of  intere.sts  among  us. 
Hut  uur  duty  is  to  see  that  all  of  this  is 
done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  weakest  among  us.  That  the 
strong  Ik*  not  over-strong,  vnd  the  weak 
not  too  weak.  That  when  the  hour  of 
trial  really,  comes,  the  baiiKjr  who  has 
gold  to  protect,  the  captain  of  industry 
who  has  great  mills  in  danger,  will  be 
joined  by  the  workmen  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  farmer  from  the  field,  with 
all  le.sa*r  interests  abated  and  all  minor 
conflicts  forgotten,  with  one  sentiment 
animating  them  all,  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  liberty,  and  the  hope  of  Amer¬ 
ica  must  be  preserved,  and  that  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  each  in  his  order,  in  bis  place, 
and  ac’cording  to  his  strength,  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  his  stake  in  the  country,  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be. 

NECESSARY  IN  PEACE  ALSO. 

"The  military  mobilization  will  take 
place  easily,  and  need  not  be  upon  a 
magnificent  scale  in  advance.  The  in¬ 
du.strial  and  spiritual  mobilization  ought 
to  be  con.stant  and  as  wide  os  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hoth  are  useful— nay,  indispensa¬ 
ble — in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Hoth 
add  to  our  efficiency  as  a  n.-ition,  and 
both  make  for  the  progress  which  we 
attain  as  we  grow  older  and  wiser  in  our 
democratic  cxiieriment. 

“It  re.sts  with  you  more  than  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  (Jovernment 
to  turn  the  emotion  for  preparedness 
into  these  substantial  and  u.seful 
achiovement.s.  In  news  and  in  editor¬ 
ials  you  have  the  con.stant  opportunity 
to  unite  in  symi>athy  and  in  action 
all  of  the  agencies  which  make  up  in¬ 
dustrial  and  spiritual  America.  If  I 
knew  that  America  was  going  to  be 
called  uiion  to  endure  a  great-  war,  1 
would  rather  control  its  newspaper 
press  for  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
event  than  have  at  niy  disiiosal  any 
sum  of  money  or*  any  legal  powers 
whatever  by  way  of  bringing  alxnit 
jiroper  and  adequate  preparedness.  We 
have  a  common  interest  that  this  great 
movement  which  is  stirring  and  ,'igi- 
tating  the  country  throughout  its  en¬ 
tire  expanse  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  away  as  an  unsatisfied  emotion, 
but  shall  leave  us  stronger,  Ixjtter  or¬ 
ganized,  more  efficient,  and  more  parti- 
otic  as  our  con.solation  for  the  distress 
which  the  world  has  lx>en  called  upon 
to  suffer,  and  which  we  hav’e  not  been 
able  to  relieve." 

SCHWAB  ^ie:lijc  of  steel  indpstry. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  la.st  speaker 
of  the  evening,  talked  of  the  growth 
of  the  steel  industry  and  of  the  part 
that  big  busine.ss  intere.sts  will  play  in 
the  scheme  of  national  preparedness. 
He  said  Indu.stry  will  stand  by  the  (Jov- 
ernment  at  any  cost  in  time  of  need, 
and  his  listeners  caught  an  intimation 
of  his  opjiosition  to  (Jovernment  own¬ 
ership  of  munition  and  armor  plants 
when  he  added  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  (lovernment  to  stand  by  industry  in 
time  of  peace. 

"In  the  present  year,  although  it  is 
an  abnormal  year,  the  United  States 
will  produce  close  to  40,000,000  tons  of 
steel,”  he  said.  “Many  people  think  this 
great  output  Is  due  to  the  war,  and 
undoubtedly  money  spent  in  connection 
with  the  war  has  done  much  to  de¬ 
velop  the  industry,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  leas  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  steel 
manufactured  In  the  Ignited  States  has 


lieen  used  outside  of  the  United  States. 

“The  development  of  the  industry  has 
been  due  to  American  ingenuity  and 
enterprise.  We  have  reached  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  no  other  nation  will  ever 
overtake  us.” 

(.'onsolidatiou,  one  of  the  latest  de- 
telopments  of  the  growth  of  business, 
has  been  much  criticised,  he  said,  liut 
its  success  is  undoubted  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  legislation  and  criticism 
will  have  to  recognize  it.  He  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  sharing  of  profits  on  a 
broad  indiscriminate  scale,  he  said,  but 
believed  that  “men  of  ability  and  gen¬ 
ius  should  have  a  bigger  share  in  the 
profits  due  to  their  own  inventions." 
Then  he  turned  to  national  prepared¬ 
ness. 

"The  success  of  industry  in  a  country 
depends  on  a  thorough  understanding 
between  industry  and  Government,”  he 
.said.  “When  we  speak  of  preparedness 
we  may  be  sure  the  Industry  of  the 
country  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  •  Government  in  time  of  war. 
Hut  the  Government  should  stand  by 
and  foster  those  Indu.stries  which  will 
work  with  the  Government. 

“True  preparedness  for  war  lies  pri¬ 
marily  in  -the  industry  of  the  country. 
Kor  the  industries  I  represent  I  can  .say 
that  there  are  no  truer  patriots  any¬ 
where  than  in  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  dinner  committee,  which  had 
worked  zealously  to  make  the  celebra¬ 
tion  the  impressive  .succe.ss  it  was,  com¬ 
prised  Gharles  H.  Grasty,  chairman; 
Hradford  Merrill,  Edwin  G.  Martin. 
Emil  M.  Scholz,  and  Ogden  M.  Held. 


VV/E  announce  the  re- 
^  ’  moval  of  our  offices 
to  1457-63  Broadway 
at  Forty-second  Street  on 
May  6th,  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixteen. 

On  May  1st,  Frank  G. 
Smith  becomes  associ¬ 
ated  with  us  as  Vice- 
President. 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 

/NCORPORATED 

General  Adoerthing  Agents 
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®[je  Njetar  IJjark  ^bzninq 

Leads  all  the  New  York  Evening  News¬ 
papers  in  the  effectiveness  or  its  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  shown  by  the  amount 
of  display  advertising  carried  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  circulation. 

ISi'c  Govorninent  Report  for  6  Months  Gnding  April  1st,  1916.1 


In  proportion  to  circulation  the  New  Yoik 
Evening  Post  carried  over  nineteen  times  as 
much  advertising  as  the  seventh  paper  (which 
has  the  largest  circulation). 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  carried 

Thirteen  times  as  much  advertising  as  the  sixth  paper 
“  “  “  “  fifth  “ 

4<  ««  (4  44  J 

second, 
third  and 
fourth 
papers 

Don’t  let  talk  about  "Class”  or  “Mass” 
confuse  you.  A  newspaper  is  either  one 
or  the  other.  You  cannot  take  a  bottle 
of  ink  and  throw  it  Into  a  barrel  of 
water  and  still  write  with  it.  Nor  will 
the  taste  of  the  water  be  Improved! 


Sixth 

|,l.s 


Seventh 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  1790 
Broadway,  New'  York  city,  is  transfer¬ 
ring:  its  advertising  to  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  tire  advertising  will  continue 
to  be  placed  through  the  George  B. 
Van  Cleve  Company,  of  New  York. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  handling 
the  adverti.sing  of  Hick’s  Nurseries, 
Wcstbury,  N.  Y. 


Sprague  Publishing  Company,  Amer¬ 
ican  Boy  Magazine,  American  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  a  few  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  800 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pederal  Advertising  Agency,  243 
We.st  39th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
sending  orders  to  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  Garrett  &  Co., 
■Virginia  Dare  Wines,”  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  is  making  1,000-line  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  large  cities  for  the  Utica 
Knitting  Company,  “Springtex”  Un¬ 
derwear,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Young,  Henri  &  Hurst,  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  are  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  the  Tildesley  Company,  "Yacht 
Club  Salad  Dressing,”  180  No.  Market 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  S.  Eakin,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Swifts  Specific  Co.,  "S.  S.  S.,”  Butler 
and  Hunter  Streets,  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  is  at 
the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York  city, 
renewing  contracts  with  newspapers. 


S'ewart  Motor  Corperation,  “Stewart 
.\utomobile,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  placing 
som’  orders  with  newspapers  through 
Liord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth*  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  are  sending  out  some 
orders  to  newspapers  in  cities  where 
they  have  stores  for  the  Regal  Shoe 
('ompany,  "Regal  Shoes,”  268  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Company, 
123  West  Madi.son  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  placing  70-line  50-time  orders  with 
Western  newspaprers  for  the  Holland 
Rusk  Company. 


Ottomar  Dietz  Advertising  Bureau. 
140  Nas.sau  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
again  sending  out  orders  to  newspapers 
generally  for  the  De  Miracle  Chemical 
Company,  1907  Park  Avenue,  New'  York 
city. 


W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  Bldg., 
New  York  city,  are  placing  500-line  one¬ 
time  orders  w'ith  a  selected  list  of  news- 
par)ers  for  the  Emery  Beers,  Onyx 
Hosiery,  153  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Cole  Motor  Car  Company,  “Cole  Auto¬ 
mobile,”  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  newspaper  advertising  to 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  O. 


Guenther-Bradford  Company,  64  West 
Ra-ndolph  Street.  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  again 
placing  orders  w'ith  a  few  newspap)er8 
in  ‘he  Western  section  for  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Sanitarium,  Cumberland,  Tenn. 


.Jr.hn  M.  I^eddy,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  city,  is  sending  out  orders  to 
newspapK-rs  in  cities  where  they  have 
stores  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Supply 
Stores  Company,  246  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  city. 


Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency,  11 
Fla  St  36th  Street,  New  York  city,  will 
shortly  place  orders  with  some  New 
England  new'spapers  for  the  American 
Chicle  Company,  Chewing  Gum,  1  Madi¬ 
son  .\venue.  New'  York  city. 


Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  sending  out  orders 
to  a  /elected  list  of  newspapers  in  larse 


STECKMAN  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 

Strenuous  Job  for  Washinjp'on  Corres¬ 
pondent  in  Coming  Campaign. 

Washington,  April  27. — Chairman 
F'rederick  B.  Lynch,  of  the  joint  finance 
and  executive  campaign  committee  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Freder¬ 
ick  W.  Steckman,  a  well-known  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  writer  and  corre.spon- 
dent,  as  director  of  publicity  for  the 
National  Committee  in  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Steckman  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  immediately. 

The  Democratic  National  Committe  t 
has  decided  to  open  at  once  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Plans 
are  being  arranged  for  cooperation  with 
the  Democratic  Congressional  fk.nimit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Steckman  is  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  popular  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Washington.  F'or  many 
years  he  has  “covered”  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  for  the  Washington 
Post,  and  has  also  been  the  Washin.g- 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New'  Orleans 
States  and  other  leading  publications. 
He  has  had  wide  experience  in  political 
reporting.  Four  years  ago  he  assisted 
in  the  publicity  campaign  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  first  came  to 
Washington  from  Mi.ssouri  and  worked 
here  for  the  St.  Louis  Republic.  For 
the  present,  Mr.  Steckman’s  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  Washington,  but  later  he 
is  expected  to  divide  his  time  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

cities  for  the  Texas  Company,  “Tex-Co- 
Oil,”  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  city. 


Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  one- 
inch  thirty-nine-time  orders  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  newspapers  for  Allen  S. 
Olmstead  “Allen’s  Foot  Ease,”  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 


Vicks  Chemical  Co.,  “Vicks  Salve,” 
etc.,  Milton  and  Floyd  Avenues,  Greens. 
l)oro,  N.  C.,  is  making  up  a  list  of  New 
England  and  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers.  Freeman  Advertising  Agency, 
Richmond,  Va.,  generally  places  the 
orders. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVEN¬ 
TION  REPORT 

(Concluded  from  pa-ge  1470C) 

It  w'as  a  significant  fact  that  none 
of  those  who  spoke  were  in  favor  of 
trading  stamps.  As  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  W'as  decided  to  have  the  staff 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Association 
as.semble  all  the  facts  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  showing  what  the  several  States 
have  done  in  passing  laws  to  suppress 
or  abridge  the  activities  of  the  trading 
stamp  companies.  A  special  bulletin  la 
then  to  be  is.sued  to  the  members  em¬ 
bodying  this  information. 

SOME  INTIMATE  VIEWS. 

Bruce  Haldemann,  business  manager, 
Ijouisville  Courier- Journal:  “The  South 
is  not  experiencing  any  great  boom  in 
prosperity,  but  we  are  making  progres.i. 
Our  business  is  ahead  of  last  year,  and 
the  indications  are  that  w'e  will  do  muen 
better  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
year  than  we  are  doing  now.  Adver- 
ti.sing  is  increasing  in  volume.” 

Harry  Chandler,  busine.ss  manager, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times:  “While  w'e  at'j 
not  experiencing  any  boom  in  business, 
in  Southern  California,  we  are  making 
pretty  good  progress.  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  saying  that  the  Times 
carried  last  Sunday  482  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  is  40  more  than  was 
carried  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
last  year.  I  expect  that  this  wave  of 
prosperity  will  strike  us  in  about  six 
months  from  now.  Last  year  the  Time.^ 
carried  the  second  largest  amount  of 
advertising  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
country.  One  of  our  strongest  features 
is  classified  ads,  of  which  we  run  from 
22  to  24  pages  each  Sunday. 

“I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  con¬ 

ventions  we  have  ever  had.  J,  myself, 


have  gathered  in  a  large  amount  of  use¬ 
ful  information.  I  never  saw'  so  many 
people  out  at  any  of  the  conventions  I 
have  been  attending  as  are  present  this 
year.  While  I  think  that  the  good  busi- 
ness  which  most  of  the  newspapers  are 
enjoying  at  the  present  time  may  be 
in  part  responsible  for  the  large  attend¬ 
ance,  yet  the  principal  reason,  I  think, 
is  that  the  live  men  in  the  business 
have  found  that  these  annual  gather¬ 
ings  have  become  so  important  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  miss  them.  From 
my  own  viewpoint,  I  consider  it  would 
lie  a  serious  loss  to  me  personally  and 
to  my  paper  if  I  did  not  come  to  New 
York  at  this  time.” 


PAPERS  WILL  DOUBLE  PRICE 

Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association  Re¬ 
solves  to  .Ask  Two  Cents  a  Copy. 

Uiui-APEi.iMiiA,  .April  28. — Because  of 
the  high  co.st  of  w'hite  paper,  metal,  and 
labor,  the  price  of  one-cent  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  doubled  throughout  this 
State  in  the  near  future,  if  their  pub- 
li.shers  carry  out  a  resolution  just  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Editorial 
.Assoc'iation,  now  in  annual  convention 
here.  J.  H.  Zerbrej',  publisher  of  the 
Pottsv'ille  Republican,  who  introduced 
the  resolution,  sa'd  that  the  rise  in 
price  of  all  materials  made  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  one-cent  papers  unprofitable. 
He  urged  the  publi.shers  to  rai.se  the 
price. 

The  re.solution  reads  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  co.st  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  new.spapers  in  all  departments 
has  so  increased  that  it  is  impossible 
to  publish  and  sell  a  daily  newspaper 
for  one  cent  a  copy  without  a  loss: 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  publishers  of  the 
daily  newspapers  throughout  this  State 
publicly  give  notice  that  unless  there 
be  immediately  a  great  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  present  prices  of  labor,  me¬ 
chanical  material,  and  white  paper,  the 
time  has  arriv'ed  to  change  the  price 
of  the  one-cent  newspaper  to  two  cents 
a  copy.” 

No  definite  time  w'as  set  for  the  in¬ 
crease,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
that  it  would  arrive  very  soon. 

The  demand  for  publicity  by  the  mov¬ 
ing-picture  corporations  was  strongly 
denounced.  Animated  discussion  of  the 
system  which  requires  free  publicity  as 
a  premium  for  advertising  resolved  into 
a  suggestion  that  "reading  notices”  be 
charged  for. 

The  serial  stories  which  many  movie 
concerns  give  to  the  new.spapers  as 
novelized  .stories  of  the  pictures  also 
were  criticised. 

“We  ought  to  abolish  such  tra.sh,” 
it  W'as  said.  The  pa.sses  given  by  the 
movie  men  and  all  their  alleged  favors 
w'ere  spoken  of  as  mere  bribes  for  free 
advertising. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

ON  LABOR  OF  A.  N.  P.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  1470D) 

The  movement  for  clo.ser  affiliation 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  in  bulletins  from  time  to 
time,  has  made  no  substantial  progress 
during  the  past  year. 

ANTI-TnUST  LAW  ENDORSED. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  I^bor,  and  especially 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  have  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Ulayton  Anti-Trust  law,  the 
claim  lieing  made  that  the  law  is  of 
great  advantage  to  organized  labor  and 
marks  the  most  substantial  progress 
labor  has  made  in  any  one  year  for  a 
very  long  period.  Former  President 
Taft  and  Mr.  Daniel  Davenport,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Anti-Boycott 
As.sociation.  who  are  opposed  to  Gom¬ 
pers  and  his  conferrees  as  to  the  Clay¬ 
ton  hill  and  on  many  other  matters,  de- 
elare  the  Clayton  law  makes  practically 
no  change  in  conditions.  As  both  sides 
.seem  to  he  satisfied,  suppose  we  “let  it 
go  at  that.” 

In  October,  1915,  the  St.  Louis  Star, 


after  installing  a  new  press,  decided  to 
change  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  its 
home  edition  from  12:30  to  2:30.  The 
other  St.  Louis  afternoon  papers  did  not 
make  any  change.  This  necessitated 
carriers  covering  their  routes  a  second 
time  to  deliver  the  Star.  The  Carriers’ 
Union  declined  to  do  this.  The  Star 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  establish 
its  own  delivery.  The  union  then  insti¬ 
tuted  a  boycott  against  the  Star,  w'hich 
was  endorsed  by  the  Central  Trades  and 
I^abor  Council  of  St.  Louis.  This  boy¬ 
cott  was  brought  up  for  consideration 
at  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  by  the 
presidents  of  the  international  unions 
of  the  printing  trades,  and  a  resolution 
condemning  it  was  adopted.  The  car¬ 
riers  paid  no  attention  to  this,  so  that, 
in  December,  it  was  necessary  for  your 
chairman  to  ask  President  Scott  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Gompers.  This 
was  done,  and  after  about  a  month’s  de¬ 
lay,  President  Gompers  wrote  the  Car¬ 
riers’  Union  to  immediately  discontinue 
boycotting  the  Star.  Another  month 
elapsed,  however,  before  the  union  was 
finally  compelled  to  “toe  the  mark.”  On 
February  8,  the  secretary  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  wired  Mr.  Gompers  the  order  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
had  been  complied  with. 

REPORTS  ON  MANY  STRIKES. 

At  this  point,  the  report  reviews  the 
incidents  occurring  and  action  taken  in 
several  strikes.  Among  the  cases  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  are  those  at  Atlanta,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  Detroit,  and 
near-strikes  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  report  fully  details  the 
differences  between  the  papers  involved 
and  the  workers  who  struck. 

INTERNATIONAL  'ARBITRATION. 

There  have  been  seven  international 
arbitration  board  meetings,  in  which 
twenty-three  cases  have  been  consid¬ 
ered.  Of  these,  decisions  favoring  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  made  in  seven  cases, 
and  decisions  favoring  unions  have  been 
made  In  four  cases,  and  decisions  that 
are  practically  a  stand-off  have  been 
made  in  three  cases.  Six  cases  have 
been  deadlocked  and  will  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  at  later  meetings.  Thanks 
are  extended  to  Messrs.  Hilton  U. 
Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  and 
David  B.  Plum,  of  the  Troy  Record,  for 
acting  as  proxies  at  arbitration  board 
meetings. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  International 
Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union, 
and  the  International  Photo-Engravers’ 
Union  will  expire  on  April  30,  1917.  If 
the  arbitration  policy  is  to  be  continued, 
steps  should  be  taken  at  this  meeting  to 
provide  for  this.  It  can  be  done  b^  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  negotiate  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  various  inter¬ 
national  unions  for  new  arbitration 
agreements.  This  committee  may  he 
restricted  if  you  see  fit,  but  should  be 
given  power  to  close  contracts  on  such 
terms  as  you  approve. 


First  to  be  Set  by  Electricity 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  world  to 
have  its  type  set  by  machinery  operated 
by  electricity  was  the  Ilion  (N.  Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  of  March  14,  1884,  say  Its  friends. 
According  to  information  obtained  by 
John  L.  Getman,  for  fifteen  years  an 
employee  of  that  paper,  and  now  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Government  printing  office 
in  Washington,  the  typesetting  machine 
was  a  “McMillan.”  All  the  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  Ilion  Citizen  office  was 
run  by  a  Parker  electric  motor,  deriving 
the  current  from  a  Parker  electric  dyna¬ 
mo  In  the  old  rolling  mill  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  armory.  The  dynamo  and  motor 
were  connected  by  two  electric  wires, 
which  were  run  over  buildings  and  al¬ 
leys.  The  electrical  experiments  were 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
George  Lee.  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
magazine  rifle.  Philip  Marhaver,  who 
“f*d”  the  first  electrically-driven  print¬ 
ing  presses  in  the  world,  is  still  “feed¬ 
ing”  the  Citizen  presses. 
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COMMODIOUS  QUARTERS 
FOR  ARMSTRONG  AGENCY 

Will  Move  About  May  6  to  Tenth  Floor 
of  Brokaw  Building  at  Forty-Second 
Street — Firm  was  Organized  in  1909 
aiid  Began  Business  at  25  Broad  Street 
— The  Career  of  President  Armstrong. 

The  Collin  Armstrong  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York  city,  will  move  from 
It’S  Broadway,  about  May  6,  to  the  Bro¬ 
kaw  Building,  42d  Street  and  Broadway, 
where  it  will  occupy  the  entire  tenth 
floor  of  the  Broadway  wing.  The  re¬ 
moval  was  made  necessary  because  of 
the  substantial  increase  of  the  commer- 


CX)LLIK  ARMSTRONG. 

fial  and  mercantile  accounts  of  the 
business. 

The  agency  was  organized  about  six 
and  one-half  years  ago  by  Collin  Arm¬ 
strong,  Harry  L.  Cohen,  and  Charles 
Hartner,  and  began  business  at  25  Broad 
Street.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
later  they  moved  to  their  present  loca¬ 
tion.  The  other  members  of  the  firm 
are  Howard  H.  Imray,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  L.  L. 
Kobbins,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

The  new  rooms  are  admirably  located 
for  the  business  of  the  agency,  being 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  large 
windows  on  three  sides  of  the  wing. 
The  private  offices  of  the  executives. 


the  copy  and  planning  and  art  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  arranged  along  the  court 
and  southerly  sides  of  the  building, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  wing  will  be 
remodelled  into  a  largre  room  for  the 
clerical  force.  This  arrangement  will 
give  the  agency  one-third  more  space 
than  it  now  occupies.  Since  the  agency 
has  been  in  its  present  quarters,  it  has 
been  forced  to  twice  Increase  its  space 
by  the  addition  of  several  rooms. 

Collin  Armstrong,  the  president  of 
the  agency,  began  his  experience  in  the 
advertising  field  in  1878,  when,  as  Wall 
Street  reporter  for  the  Sun  he  was  ask¬ 
ed  by  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Iseiac  W. 
England,  the  business  manager  of  the 
Sun,  what  policy  should  be  pursued  to 
attract  financial  and  corporation  adver¬ 
tising  to  their  paper.  He  replied  that 
the  paper  would  never  obtain  much  ad¬ 
vertising  of  that  character  until  it 
printed  financial  news  and  reports  that 
would  practically  be  essential  to  the 
business  community.  In  consequence, 
he  was  made  financial  editor  and  also 
business  representative  of  the  Sun  in 
the  downtown  district,  and  held  this  po¬ 
sition  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
Probably  no  other  newspaperman  ever 
enjoyed  the  close  acquaintance  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  important  men  in  Wall  Street 
for  so  long  a  period. 

The  Armstrong  agency  has  special¬ 
ized,  to  an  extent,  in  public  utility  and 
municipal  advertising,  handling  many 
large  contracts. 

The  agency  handles  the  business  of 
several  of  the  leading  institutions  and 
private  banking  firms  in  the  financial 
district,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  is  devoted  to  big  national  adver¬ 
tising  accounta 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  secretary  of  the 
committee  that  organized  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  Advertising  Agents, 
and  has  served  as  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  and  as  its  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  He  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  its  newspaper  committee.  He 
was  president  of  the  Sphinx  Club  in 
1912-1913,  and  did  much  toward  revival 
of  interest  in  the  work  of  that  club.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of 
its  committee  on  arbitration;  active  in 
the  Westchester  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  a  life  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  college  and 
fraternity  work,  having  served  several 
years  as  vice-president  of  the  society 
of  the  Alumni  of  Amherst  College  and 
was  president  of  the  Amherst  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York  1913-1915.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Club  and  was  vice-president  of  that  fra¬ 
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ternity  from  1904-1908.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun  Alumni  Association 
from  1909-1913,  and  is  now  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee.  He  helped  to 
organize  the  Society  of  the  Onondagas, 
and  was  its  president  for  the  first  two 
years.  He  belongs  to  the  University, 
Lotos,  Salmagundi,  Sphinx,  Alpha,  Delta 
Phi,  and  Bankers'  Clubs,  of  New  York 
city,  and  of  the  University  Club,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PETITION  PRESIDENT  WILSON 


Detroiters  Eager  to  Have  Him  Open 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress. 

Dbtroit,  April  24. — To  insure  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  President  Wilson  to  deliver 
the  opening  address  at  the  World’s 
Salesmanship  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Detroit,  July  9  to  13.  Harry  W.  Ford, 
president  of  the  Saxon  Motor  Company 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  programme 
committee  of  the  Congress,  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  a  giant  petition  from  6,000 
of  Detroit's  leading  business  men. 
President  Wilson  already  has  expressed 
his  willingness  formally  to  open  the 
congress,  but  the  salesmen  are  not  leav¬ 
ing  anything  undone  that  will  help  to 
make  the  presence  of  the  President  at 
the  Congress  a  certainty. 

The  petition  is  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco  and  embossed  in  gold.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  memorials  of 
its  kind  received  at  the  White  House 
during  the  present  Administration. 


Edmund  D.  Sickles,  formerly  of  Kirk- 
man  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Home 
Pattern  Company,  New  York,  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany. 


New  England  and 
The  Boston  Journal 

A  growing  population  of  high  per  capita  wealth  is  a 
profitable  field  for  business. 

A  growing  circulation  of  high  per  capita  wealth  is  a 
profitable  field  for  advertising. 

New  England  has  such  a  population; 

The  Boston  Journal 

Has  such  a  circulation. 

Net  Gain  in  Circulation  for  Paat  12  Months 


9264 

Net  Gain  in  Display  Advertising,  Jan.  1  to  April  1, 1916 

85,679  Lines 

THE  ONLY  Boston  morning  paper  whose  April  1, 
1916,  government  figures  showed  a  gain  in  circulation 
over  October  1,  1915. 

Boston  Journal 

Gaining  in  Advertising.  Growing  in  Circulation. 
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'  Related,  and  Inspirational  Talks  Given 
-  Editorial  Columns  a  Force  for  Rural 
Betterment. 

Ames,  la..  April  23. — One  hundred  and 
twenly-five  country  newspapermen  at¬ 
tended  the  8e.s.sion3  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  country  newspaper  short  course 
at  Iowa  State  ("olIeKe  from  April  20  to 
22,  and  at  their  final  meeting  voted  that 
it  was  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
newspaper  meeting  they  had  ever  at¬ 
tended.  This  expression  followed  a  brief 
talk  hy  G.  L.  Caswell,  field  secretary 


J.  L.  Frazier. 

of  the  Iowa  Press  .■V.ssociation,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  .short  course  had 
been  highly  educational  along  needed 
lines,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Each  session  was  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  confronting  the  country- 
newspaper,  such  as  co.st  accounting,  ag¬ 
ricultural  news,  good  composition,  good 
makeufi,  rate  cards,  and  advertising 
rates*.  W.  C.  Dewel,  of  the  Algona  Ad¬ 
vance;  C.  H.  J.  Mitchell,  of  the  Storm 
l..ake  Ihlot -Tribune;  E.  J.  Felling,  of 
the  New  Hampton  Tribune,  and  Her¬ 
man  Steen,  of  the  lies  Moines  Kegister, 
told  of  their  experiences  in  developing 
farm-news  departments.  The  idea  that 
there  is  real,  live  news  on  Iowa  farms 
that  is  waiting  to  be  gathered,  was 
stressed  by  every  speaker. 

J.  L.  Frazier,  of  the  Inland  Printer, 
in  a  series  of  illu.strated  lectures,  em- 
pha-sized  correct  principles  of  design  in 
job  printing,  in  ad  composition,  and 
newspaper  makeup.  J.  C.  .Morrison,  of 
the  Morris  (Minn.)  Tribune,  who  has 
spent  years  in  the  study  of  better 
newspaper  methods,  lectured  on  cost  ac¬ 
counting  applied  to  country  newspaper 
conditions.  Mr.  Caswell  led  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  country  newspaper 
rates  that  was  ended  reluctantly  after 
three  hours  of  eager  discussion.  H.  M. 
Harwood,  T.  W.  Purcell,  O.  J.  Benjamin, 
J.  F.  D.  Aue,  H.  L.  Sunderlin,  W.  F. 
Parrott,  and  other  well-known  Iowa 
editors,  gave  their  best  experiences 


Good  .Workmanship 
Good  Treatment 


Is  the  assurance  we  offer  publishers 
that  our  work  will  be  satisfactory  in 
all  respects. 
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Prompt  Delivery  and 
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Backed  by 


Reports  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  show  that  The 
New  York  Times  gained  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  four  years  ended 
March  3 1st,  1916,  124,993 

copies — greater  than  all  other 
New  York  morning  newspapers 
combined. 


Letter  to  Editor  of  Indlanapolit  Star: — 
Recogolzlog  '‘Flaneur's  autborltatlTe  delving 
into  historical  matters,  several  ijuders  of  the 
Flaneuc  letters  la  the  Star  ask  bis  judgment 
on  the  seven  greatest  empires  and  the  anijrozl. 
mate  area  of  each.  Including  Spain  when  she 
rulfd  a  great  part  of  both  Americas,  and  the 
conquests  of  Ohengis  Khan,  etc.” — Dr.  B.  P. 
Clark,  tniianopoli*. 

For  Price  and  Territory  yirite: 

THE  DAILY  “FLANEUR LETTER  OFFICE 

Munsey  BuiMinc,  Washington,  D.  C 


IOWA  COUNTRY  EDITORS 
MEET  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 

Second  .\nnual  Country  Ncwsp.-iper  Short 
Couriie  Is  Voted  a  Great  Success— Prac¬ 
tical  Problems  Discussed,  Experiences 


along  these  and  other  similar  lines. 

On  the  in.spirational  side  there  were 
two  talks  that  were  especially  good  by 
A.  F.  Allen,  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal, 
and  H.  C.  Wallace,  of  Wallace's  Farmer. 

"The  editorial  column,”  Mr.  Allen  said, 
"is  deliberately  neglected,  not  merely  in 


J.  C.  Morrison. 


the  country  newspaper,  but  in  Its  city 
cousins  as  well.  It  is  more  often  a 
mere  space-filler  of  the  canned  variety, 
.serving  no  purpose  but  to  conform  to 
the  custom  of  maintaining  an  editorial 
column.  The  editor  should  do  more 
than  this.  It  is  his  privilege  to  analyze 
events,  bring  separated  facts  into  proper 
relations,  to  reveal  hidden  meaning,  and 
to  present  the  truth  to  his  readers  as 
(Jod  has  given  him  to  discover  the 
truth.  He  should  be  the  readers’  guide, 
their  philosopher,  and  friend  in  tha  field 
of  morals,  as  well  as  in  business.  His 
is  the  ministry  of  enlightenment.” 

Among  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  short  course  were  the  exhibits 
prepared  by  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism  and  the  entries  in  the 
various  contests.  Prizes  were  awarded 
in  the  contests  as  follows: 

Front  page,  seven-column  class:  Le 
Mars  Sentinel,  first;  Hampton  Chroni¬ 
cle,  se<-ond;  Tabor  Beacon,  third.  Six- 
column  class:  Estherville  Democrat, 
first;  Knoxville  Journal,  second;  Wa- 
verly  Democrat,  third.  Dailies:  Sioux 
City  Journal,  first;  Ft.  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger,  second:  Waterloo  Courier,  third. 
Ad  composition:  Humbolt  Hepublican, 
first;  Hampton  Chronicle,  second;  To¬ 
ledo  Chronicle,  third.  Cover  composi¬ 
tion:  Knoxville  Journal,  first;  King 

Printing  Company,  Ames,  second;  Har¬ 
lan  Republican,  third. 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  semce  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

Eait  isth  St.  ft  Locust  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y 
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PROMOTION  FOR  VAN  DEUSEN 

Has  Been  Appointed  Business  Manager 
of  the  Sun  News  Service. 

The  Sun  News  Service  has  appointed 
a.s.its  business  managrer  J.  B.  Van  Deu- 
sen,  who  combines  the  abilities  of  teleg¬ 
rapher,  accountant,  and  newspaperman. 

As  a  telegrapher,  Mr.  Van  Deusen 
covered  all  branches  of  the  business,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  management  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  CJompany’s  office  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  ending  in 


J.  B.  VAN  DEUSEN. 

charge  of  the  press  business  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  at  its  office 
in  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  His  news¬ 
paper  experience  was  begun  with  the 
Sun  as  a  reporter  on  the  local  staff  of 
the  paper,  when  D.  P.  Kellogg  was  the 
city  editor.  Mr.  Van  Deusen  also  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Sun  on  methematical  subjects. 
He  is  the  author  of  Van  Deusen’s  Per¬ 
centage  Bookmaking,  which  sold  exten¬ 
sively  when  racing  was  in  the  height 
of  its  prosperity. 

Aside  from  originating  the  system  of 
telegraph  and  cable  accounting  of  the 
Sun  News  Service,  he  established  the 
present  routing  and  mileages  of  its  leas- 
ed-wire  system.  He  recently  formed  as 
a  department  of  the  Sun  News  Service, 
the  Sun  Feature  Service,  through  which 
all  of  the  features  of  the  Sun,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Sun  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  other  newspapers. 


Complaint  Against  Dick  Company 

Washington.  D.  C.,  April  24. — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  formal  complaint  against  the 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  and  its  affiliated 
organizations,  manufacturers  of  dupli¬ 
cating  machines,  charging  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  Clayton  act,  in  that 
the  company  sought  to  restrict  the  use 
on  its  machines  of  inks  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  used  in  duplicating  work  to  those 
manufactured  by  it.  The  action  by 
the  Commission  in  this  case,  it  is 
thought  here,  will  eventually  effect  re¬ 
sale  prices  and  price  maintenance  cases. 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 
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NEW  LINES  O’  TYPE  NEWS 

Mergenthaler  Company  Issues  a  Special 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Conventio'n  Edition. 

On  Wedne.sday  appeared  a  special 
A.  N.  P.  A.  edition  of  the  Lines  o'  Type 
News,  which  is  “published  casually  at 
convention  times  and  under  other  aus¬ 
picious  journalistic  conjunctions,  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotyiie  Company,  in 
Horace  Greeley’s  old  establishment. 
Tribune  Building,  New  York  city,  where 
the  first  linotype  composed  its  first 
newspaper.”  This  special  issue,  which 
is  the  fourth  of  the  kind  put  out  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Company,  is  a  four-page 
sheet,  of  standard  newspaper  size,  and 
is  not  only  a  clever  advertisement,  but 
also  an  Interesting  souvenir. 

Besides  advertisements  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  models  in  linotype  machines, 
type-casters,  and  so  on,  the  paper  con¬ 
tains  a  liberal  supply  of  reading  matter 
of  both  hl.storic  and  present-day  inter¬ 
est.  It  was  set  wholly  on  the  linotype, 
including  heads,  body  matter,  and  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  the  decorative  bor¬ 
ders  were  produced  from  the  company’s 
border  matrices. 

The  last  page  is  printed  in  polyglot — 
partly  in  Arabic,  partly  in  Armenian, 
partly  in  Greek,  partly  in  Hebrew,  part¬ 
ly  in  Russian,  and  a  half-column  in  Ger¬ 
man,  The  linotype  is  now  made  to  com¬ 
pose  type  in  thirty-three  languages. 
The  complete  list  is  as  follows;  Al¬ 
banian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Armenian, 
Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Danish, 
Dutch,  English,  Esperanto,  Finnish, 
French,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Yid¬ 
dish,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Lettish,  Lithu¬ 
anian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Rumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Ser¬ 
vian,  Slovakian,  Slovenian,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  Welsh, 


Bangor  Dinner  for  Seitz 

Bangor,  Me.,  April  25. — Bangor  news¬ 
papermen  are  planning  to  give  a  dinner 
to  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 


the  New  York  World,  when  he  comes 
to  Orono  next  month  to  address  the 
Newspaper  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Maine.  Maine  newspapermen  have 
not  been  inclined  to  banqueting  or  other 
social  affairs  in  the  past,  but  the  Ban¬ 
gor  writers  set  an  admirable  precedent 
last  November  when  they  held  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  celebration  of  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  publication  of  Bangor’s 
first  newspaper.  Mr.  Seitz  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  centennial  committee  last 
fall,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  un¬ 
able  to  attend,  and  now  they  are  going 
to  show  their  esteem  for  him,  us  a  for¬ 
mer  Maine  man  who  has  made  good  in 
the  newspaper  game. 


Staff  Changes  in  St.  Paul 

St.  Pai  l,  April  24. — Recent  changes 
on  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  include  the  transfer  of  Harrison 
Fuller,  railroad  reporter,  to  the  Dispatch 
copy  desk,  the  employment  of  Paul 
Bliss,  of  St.  Paul,  a  recent  Harvard 
graduate  and  Boston  newspaperman,  as 
a  Dispatch  copy  reader,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  George  Gish,  late  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Journal,  and  Benjamin 
Phillips,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  as  additions 
to  the  Pioneer  Press  reportorial  staff. 
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Knickerbocker  Press 
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Asking  the  Dealer 
to  enthuse  over 
‘‘Millions  of 
Readers  ’  ’ 
some  of  them 
Thousands  of 
Miles  from  the 
store. 


“W'hat’s  the  matter  with  the  deal¬ 
er?”  wonders  many  an  advertiser 
when  his  salesman  reported  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  cynical  smile  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  big  “national”  campaign — even 
bonabde  campaigns  in  big  “national” 
mediums. 

The  dealer  is  human.  He  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  enthuse 
about  “millions  of  readers” — thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  his  store. 

Humanity  is  so  fond  of  “talking 
big,”  forgetting  that  it  can’t  “see 
big.”  We  can  conceive  of  a  300  acre 
farm.  (We  have  driven  around  it.) 

But  the  three  million  square  miles 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  resolve  themselves 
before  the  mind’s  eye  into  a  few 
square  inches  of  map. 

To  enthuse  the  dealer  to  active  co¬ 
operation,  talk  about  his  own  favor¬ 
ite  medium  of  publicity : 

The  Local  Newspaper 

Then  he  is  at  once  in  tune  with 
you.  It  is  the  same  advertising 
method  he  uses  in  his  business. 

Then  he  realizes  that  your  con¬ 
sumers  are  all  his  present  or  poten¬ 
tial  customers. 

Then  you  know  there  is  no  waste 
in  your  circulation.  Every  reader 
is  within  shopping  distance  of  your 
distribution. 

You  can  concentrate  your  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  in  conformity  with 
you  sales  plan.  You  can  attune  it 
to  the  particular  needs  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  territory  in  timeliness,  cli¬ 
matic,  trade  or  other  respects. 

You  can  cover  the  country  nation¬ 
ally  with  newspaper  advertising  most 
effectively  and  economically.  It  is 
simply  a  multiplication  of  units. 

We  represent  good  newspapers  in 
a  score  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
land,  and  it  is  our  business  to  sup¬ 
ply  those  interested  with  every  kind 
of  information  obtainable  al>out  each 
of  those  papers  and  the  field  it 
occupies. 

ll’e  arc  at  your  senice  any  time, 
anywhere. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Advertising  Representatives 

Burrell  Bldg.,  New  Y'ork; 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
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••Investigations  were  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  concerns  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  many  lines,  with  a  view  either 
to  increasing  the  amount  they  were 
spending  in  newspaper  advertising,  or 
directing  their  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  newspaper  campaigns.  For 
example,  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain 
product  —  a  non-advertiser  —  expresses 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  product  can 
be  advertised  at  all.  The  Bureau  has 
just  completed  an  investigation  which 
shows  that  the  manufacturer  is  neglect¬ 
ing  a  big  opportunity,  and  it  will  sub¬ 
mit  its  flndings,  backed  up  by  facts 
which  the  concern  cannot  well  Ignore. 

“In  visits  to  forty-one  cities  outside 
of  (Jreater  New  York,  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  have  called  upon  most 
of  the  leading  concerns  now  using  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  space,  rendering  per¬ 
sonal  service,  submitting  data,  and  giv¬ 
ing  such  cooperation  as  lay  within  the 
Bureau's  means  and  ability. 

“The  opportunities  for  usefulness  up¬ 
on  this  score  were  limited  only  by  the 
Bureau’s  resources.  At  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  services  of  half-a- 
dosen  more  people  might  well  have 
been  utilized  calling  upon  advertisers 
interested  to  know  something  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  work,  and  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  influencing  more  business  for  the 
dailies. 


I'fUNTHl  MATTER  ISSUED. 

More  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income  of  the  Bureau  was  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  printed  matter  for  cir¬ 
culation  among  advertisers  and  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers.  Not  only  were  more 
pieces  of  literature  issued  than  ever 
l)efore,  but  larger  editions  were  required. 
In  three  instances,  the  calls  for'  circu¬ 
lars  were  so  numerous  that  original  or¬ 
ders  had  to  be  duplicated. 

“In  connection  with  the  production  of 
printed  matter,  the  Bureau  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  7  per  cent,  of  its  income 
for  postage,  and  sent  out  upwards  of 
70,000  pieces  of  mail  matter  during  the 
year. 


NEWSPAPER  DISPLAT  WEEK. 

“In  accordance  with  the  plan  estab¬ 
lished  in  1014,  the  Bureau  set  aside 
the  week  of  October  11-16,  1915,  for 
International  Newspaper  Window  Dis¬ 
play  Week. 

“During  this  week,  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  non- 
members  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Bureau,  induced  retail  dealers  in  all 
lines  to  All  their  windows  with  news¬ 
paper-advertised  products  as  evidence 
of  the  dealer's  interest  in  newspaper- 
advertised  goods. 

"Successful  as  the  1914  display  move¬ 
ment  was,  the  1915  plan  scored  still 
higher.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
(493)  newspapers  in  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  (385)  cities  participated,  and 
made  a  striking  demonstration  of  deal¬ 
er  interest  for  the  benefit  of  national 
advertisers. 

“Following  International  Newspaper 
Window  Display  Week,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ceived  upwards  of  1,000  photographs  of 
typical  window  displays — it  could  have 
had  several  times  as  many  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

“Window  Display  Week  demonstrated 
one  thing  of  particular  interest,  and 
that  was  the  responsiveness  of  the 
grocer  to  newspaper  advertising  done 
by  the  national  manufacturer.  In  this 
connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  new  business 
that  has  come  into  the  newspapers  the 
past  six  months  has  been  that  of  food- 
product  manufacturers.  Another  sig- 
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will  produce  the  results  you  are 
seeking. 

j  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

I  New  York  Chicago  BoMon  Detroit 


nificant  feature  was  that  department 
stores,  which  are  often  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  hostile  to  trade-marked  articles,  par- 
tidpated  in  Window  Display  Week  in 
many  cities. 

DEALERS  AND  CX>-OPERATTON. 

“The  experience  of  the  Bureau  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  that  national  advertisers 
attach  great  importance  to  the  attitude 
of  the  retail  merchant  toward  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  the  manufacturers  do. 
Representatives  of  mediums  competing 
with  newspapers  lay  stress  in  their  so¬ 
licitations  upon  the  ability  of  their  kind 
of  advertising  to  ‘influence  the  local 
dealers.’ 

“In  this  respect  the  newspaper  stands 
almost  without  a  competitor,  and  it  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  Bureau  ad¬ 
dressed  its  efforts  toward  interesting 
local  merchants  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tised  goods  with  the  help  of  the  news¬ 
papers  carrying  the  advertising. 

“Much  of  the  advertising  going  into 
the  newspapers  now  from  the  general 
field  has  unquestionably  been  placed 
there  largely  because  manufacturers 
have  been  induced  to  see  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  insures  the  coSperation 
of  the  merchant.  In  this  way  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  obtained  for  new  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  consumer  demand  has  been 
established. 

“While  adhering  strictly  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  1915  report  on 
the  subject  of  cooperation  between  ad¬ 
vertiser,  newspaper,  and  dealer,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  continued  to  advocate  work 
on  the  part  of  publishers  calculated  to 
interest  the  retailer  in  newspaper-ad¬ 
vertised  goods  generally. 

“It  has  shown  national  advertisers 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  help  the 
newspaper  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
local  dealer,  and  that  the  surest  way 
to  destroy  that  confidence  is  to  load  the 
dealer  up  day  in  and  day  out  with 
burdensome  requests  for  special  aid  in 
behalf  of  competing  products. 

“During  the  year  the  Bureau  Joined 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  (Circulations  as  an 
advertising  member.  A  file  of  A.  B.  C. 
reports  is  kept  in  the  Bureau  head¬ 
quarters. 


RECO  M  M  ENDATTONS. 

“In  urging  the  members  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  who  are  not  now  members  of  the 
Bureau  to  subscribe  to  this  important 
work,  your  Committee  submits  that 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  business  when  a  more  productive 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  pushing 
forward  the  cause  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  generad  field.  Every  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  emphasizes  it  Unity 
of  purpose,  backed  by  a  little  cash,  is 
the  sole  requisite. 

“Now  that  the  Bureau  has  won  full 
recognition  as  a  factor  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  your  Committee  deems  it 
proper  to  address  a  few  plain  words  to 
publishers  on  the  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  the  organization  in  its 
work.  The  very  general  character  of 
its  solicitation  and  its  inability  actually 
to  close  an  account  because  of  its 
pledge  to  recommend  no  list  of  news¬ 
papers  has  confined  its  work  to  one  of 
promotion  rather  than  direct  salesman¬ 
ship  in  which  signed  contracts  speak 
for  themselves.  When  it  interests  a 
manufacturer  or  when  its  counsel  is 
sought  by  an  advertiser,  a  promise  of 
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Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Mansser 
41  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


silence  is  invariably  exacted,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  a  premature  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plans  would  subject  a 
prospect  to  a.  line  of  competitive  so¬ 
licitation  which  he  is  usually  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bureau  is  tempted  to  announce  some 
word  of  a  negotiation  or  a  solicitation 
which  it  is  carrying  on,  it  hesitates  to 
do  so — in  fact  it  has  ceased  to  do  so — 
because  the  announcement  is  invariably 
the  signal  for  a  general  invasion  by 
representatives  of  everything  from  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  to  souvenir  postal-cards, 
and  there  ensues  a  corresponding  em¬ 
barrassment  on  the  part  of  the  man 
struggling  with  the  big  problems  that 
must  be  solved  before  orders  are  sign¬ 
ed. 

DIVnCULTIBS  ENCOUNTERED. 

“Difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
have  often  followed  the  Bureau’s  efforts 
to  keep  its  members  posted  on  some  of 
its  most  interesting  interviews  with 
advertisers,  usually  because  of  well- 
meaning,  zealous  gentlemen  who  want¬ 
ed  to  be  sure  to  land  some  of  the 
business,  and  for  this  reason  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  directed  the  Bureau’s  officers 
to  make  no  advance  announcements  in 
the  Bulletin  of  new  or  contemplated 
campaigns. 

“Between  the  time  that  an  advertiser 
is  interested  and  the  day  when  he  is 
ready  to  spend  money,  many  elements 
enter  into  the  situation.  When  finally 
his  advertising  appears,  a  score  of  meh, 
proudly  but  doubtless  with  the  utmost 
good  faith,  lay  credit  to  themselves  for 
his  ’conversion,’  while  he,  being  hu¬ 
man,  credits  himself  for  the  ‘wise  de¬ 
cision.’  In  this  manner  it  has  been 
difficult  to  measure  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  only  yardstick  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  order,  the  exact  extent  to 
which  the  Bureau’s  work  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  an  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  1507) 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 
26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
TeL  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatiyes 

KATZ  M.  L., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


OTLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Kraage  Bldg.,  Detroit  Mick 


Trade  Editions 
Feature  Editions 
Special  Weekly  Pages 
Industrial  De  Luxe  Editions 

Conducted  for  leading  daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  over 
200,000  population. 

An  organization  of  high-class,  well-trained  advertising  solicit¬ 
ors,  advertising  cc^y  writers,  editors,  reporters,  etc. 

References  from  many  of  America’s  best  “dailies.” 

Let  us  send  a  representative  to  see  you  and  explain  our  methods 
and  plan  of  editions. 

JOHN  6.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

1 1  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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count  Therefore,  In  seeking:  to  en- 
largre  its  membership,  the  Bureau  has 
frequently  had  to  combat  not  only  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  some  publish¬ 
ers,  but  frank  skepticism,  amounting 
often  to  opposition. 

"These  matters  are  freely  discussed 
by  your  Committee  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  Bureau’s  difficult  problems 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Only  in  this 
way  will  it  receive  the  broad  support 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  great  opportunities  for  service 
which  it  has  disclosed. 

"Solicitation  for  advertising  that  is 
already  appearing  is  thorough  and  effi¬ 
cient;  solicitation  for  advertising  that 
has  yet  to  be  developed,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  needs  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  the  general  field,  if  we  have  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  future.  The  Bureau  is 
sowing  the  seeds  for  a  new  crop  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  the  reaping  of  which  the 
individual  publication  may  apply  its  en¬ 
ergies.  Using  another  but  more  effec¬ 
tive  simile,  one  publisher  says:  ‘The 
Bureau’s  Job  is  to  flush  the  birds;  ours, 
is  to  shoot  them.’ 

BUREAU  NEEDS  SUPPORT. 

“The  figures  showing  the  growth  in 
general  advertising  quoted  in  this  re¬ 
port  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
newspapers  that  are  members  of  the 
Bureau.  And  yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  that  is  not  experiencing  a 
similar  increase  in  its  foreign  business. 
Since  the  Bureau  must  be  credited  with 
its  share  in  this  development,  surely  its 
work  has  benefited  all  newspapers,  and 
it  is  logical  for  your  Committee  to  in¬ 
sist  that  every  daily  newspaper  owes 
the  Bureau  its  support. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  publisher 
will  leave  this  convention  without  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract  with  the  Bureau,  if  he 
has  not  done  so  already. 

“Funds  are  needed  for  a  Chicago  of¬ 
fice,  for  a  larger  soliciting  staff,  for 
trade-press  advertising,  for  more  and 
better-printed  matter,  for  statistical 
work,  and  for  trade  investigations.  The 
opening  of  a  Chicago  office  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  since  so  much  of  the 
Bureau’s  work  has  been  done  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Middle  West  and  North¬ 
west.  There  should  also  be  an  office  in 
Canada  and  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  there  are  enough  prospects  at  these 
points  to  warrant  the  small  Investment 
needed.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  place  for  every  dollar  subscribed. 

"The  Bureau  does  not  need  funds  to 
keep  alive;  it  will  do  that  anyhow. 
Rather,  it  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  ap¬ 
propriation  upon  which  it  may  thrive  as 
the  chief  exponent  of  general  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

FREE  PUBLICITT. 

"The  Bureau  has  cooperated  wherever 
possible  with  the  Free  Publicity  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  your  Com¬ 
mittee  again  commends  the  excellent 
work  done  by  that  department,  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  Bureau  may 
be  enabled  further  to  work  with  it. 

"The  officers  of  the  Bureau  have  had 
many  opportunities  during  the  past 
year  to  observe  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Free  Publicity  Department’s  campaign. 
In  several  specific  Instances  projected 
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raids  on  the  news  columns  have  been 
stopped  as  a  direct  result  of  the  work. 

"Most  advertising  agencies  with  whom 
we  discuss  this  matter  take  the  ground 
that  they  are  forced  to  seek  free  pub¬ 
licity  for  some  of  their  clients  because 
their  competitors  are  able  to  obtain  free 
space  from  the  newspapers,  and  be¬ 
cause  many  agencies  make  their  ability 
to  gret  free  publicity  part  of  their  solici¬ 
tation. 

“In  the  Interests  of  the  business  as  a 
whole,  your  Committee  urges  strongly 
upon  publishers  a  more  careful  censor¬ 
ship  of  their  columns,  and  to  keep  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  the  thought  that  the 
newspaper  has  for  sale,  one  commod¬ 
ity — a<lvertlslng  space. 

RATES  AND  RATE  CARDS. 

“Your  Committee  again  urges  upon 
publishers  the  wisdom  of  simplifying 
their  rate-cards  and  madntalning  un¬ 
qualifiedly  their  quoted  rates.  ’ITiese 
conditions  affect  Importantly  the  whole 
subject  of  advertising  development.  If 
concerted  action  can  be  obtained  on 
those  subjects,  by  the  publishers,  the 
problem  of  developing  more  advertis¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  will  be  simplified. 

“Your  Committee  requests  publishers 
to  instruct  their  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  to  make  a  careful  list  of  indus¬ 
tries  In  their  several  communities,  with 
the  officers  and  details  of  the  business 
done,  and  to  send  these  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  as  prospective  accounts 
upon  which  solicitation  may  be  begun. 

“The  Bureau  finds  that  local  coop¬ 
eration  of  this  character  is  most  val¬ 
uable  to  it  in  its  work.  In  more  than 
one  instance  during  the  past  year  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  been  Interested  in 
newspaper  advertising  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Bureau  working  with  pub¬ 
lishers  in  cities  in  which  the  prospects 
were  situated. 

CLEANINO  UP  COLUMNS.  • 

“During  the  year  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  Joined  in  the  ‘clean-up 
movement,’  eliminating  from  their  col¬ 
umns  certain  forms  of  advertising  which 
in  their  Judgment  was  ‘undesirable.’ 

“Your  Committee  believes  this  ‘clean¬ 
up  movement’  is  one  that  must  be 
reckoned  with,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Bureau  shows  that  newspapers  ex¬ 
ercising  close  censorship  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  have  been  rewarded 
for  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  revenue 
by  the  advent  of  other  advertising  of 
undeniably  good  character. 

“One  large  advertiser  in  particular 
made  the  point  to  the  Bureau  a  year 
ago  that  he  would  not  use  newspapers 
because  of  the  character  of  business 
carried  by  some  of  them.  The  latest 
reports  from  this  advertiser  are  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  preparing  a  newspa¬ 
per-advertising  campaign,  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  his  copy  is  to  go  to  news¬ 
papers  that  refuse  so-called  objection¬ 
able  types  of  advertising. 

IMPROVED  METHODS. 

“In  the  report  of  1915  your  Commit¬ 
tee  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  publishers  to  what  it  termed 
‘slipshod  methods’  in  many  newspaper 
offices. 

“The  Burea’U  had  been  in  receipt  of 
complaints  from  advertising  agencies  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  answers  from  many  publishers  to 
business  Inqulrie.s,  and  we  also  cited 
cases  where  the  Bureau  was  unable  to 
obtain  reports  and  replies  on  Important 
matters. 

“Your  Committee  is  gratified  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction  in  the  past 
year,  but  that  the  situation  still  merits 
the  serious  attention  of  publishers. 

“Your  Committee  submits  that  the 
increase  of  business  done  with  general 
advertisers  makes  it  advisable  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  give  quick  and  thorough  at¬ 
tention  to  legitimate  inquiries  received 
from  the  foreign  field.” 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  a  gross  Income  of  $24,- 
012.81  during  the  year,  with  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $26,731.07,  making  the  net  loss 
$2,718.26. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
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And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 


NBWS  . BlrmlaglUlB 

Average  circulation  for  Marcb.  Daily  93,02S ; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,905,330  lines  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  its  neareat  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA, 


EXAMINER  . Lo*  Angslas 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  larmt  Morning  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Oreatest  Hona*  Dellvary. 


MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Oflice  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 
THE  PKUORESS . . . Poowna 


GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (OIr.  57.531) . Atlanta 


NEW  JERSEY. 


a.XltebtCb 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . 

COURIER-NEWS  . 

.  ..Patersoa 

..PUtafleld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  A  ENQUIRER . 

. . .  .Bnffal* 

IL  PROQRBSSO  ITALO-AMBRICANO.New  York 

DAY . 

.New  York 

'I'he  National  Jewlih  Dally  that 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

no  general 

NEBRASKA. 

CHRONIOLB  . Angnata 

LEDQER  . Coinmbua 


TRIBUNE  . BaaUagt 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report.  T.IOO.  Enll  leased 
wire  report  Uuited  Press. 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) _ Joliet 


STAR  (ClrculatloD  21,589) . Peoria 

IOWA 

REOISTER  a  LEADER . Dea  Molnea 

EVENING  TRIBUNE . Daa  Motaaa 

Basentlal  to  eoverlng  Doo  Molnea  and  vlelBlty. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING . Dea  Uolaaa 


More  than  700,000  drcnlatloB  gnaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Andlt  Burean  of 
Clrculatlona. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Lonleville,  Ky. 

(Seml-Mnntbly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Guarantee 
largest  clrcnlstlon  of  any  Masonic  pnbllcatlon  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES  PICAYUNE . >Iew  OrleaM 

^  MICHIGAN 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jscinion 


T,ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally.  11,403;  Sunday 
12..16S.  Member  A.  R.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  fall  position  214  cents  line. 


PLAIN  DEALER . asTSland 

Circulation  fur  Marcb,  1910. 

Dally . 184,143 

Sunday  . 181,247 


VINDICATOR  . Yoongstewa 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Erie 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . JobBstowa 

TIMBS-LEADER  . Wllkaa-Barrs 

TENNESSEE. 

BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS 

AMERICAN  . AastiB 

“Tbs  Twentieth  Ceatnrr  Paper  of  Texae’*  la 


abaolntely  Independent,  prlnUng  all  tb*  naws  all 
the  time  and  printing  It  Brat.  SaveBty  per  eeat. 
city  rircniatton  by  carrier. 


CHRONICLE  . Hoastea 

The  ChroDlel*  gnaraatee*  a  elrcnlattoa  of  SS.OOO 
dally  and  48,0(>0  Bnaday. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE.  Morning  and  Evening. . 

.  .Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

POST-DISPA’TCH . St.  Lonis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
heantlfnl  RotogniTnre  Plrtnr#  Seetloo.  Olren- 
lation  Brat  six  months,  1915: 

Sunday  average  . SBO.OBB 

Dally  and  Sunday . 204.497 


MONTANA 


MINER  .  . Butt" 

Average  dally  11.9B5.  Sunday.  20.189.  for  3 
month*  ending  March  20,  191B. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SFvrrVFT*  . 

Ootob$»r  OAv't  report  K.MS.  net  min  October. 
1D1R.  nT#r  1D14.  1,^2^  mpim. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RE(X>RD . HairiaeaMirg 

In  the  famons  Talley  of  Va.  only  paper  la 
the  richest  Agricnltnral  Connty  In  United  Spates. 


WASHINGTON 


pnsTTNTFLMnENCER  . SeatvI. 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . Lnndoa 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Tb*  following  pabllshar*  gnaranta*  rirealatlon  NEBRASKA, 

and  willingly  grant  any  advartioar  tha  priTilatt  ■  ■  ■ .  —  — — 

of  a  carefnl  and  exhansUvs  InvcstigaUon.  KRBIR  PRBB8B  (Or.  128,884) . Uacala 


ILLINOIS.  NEW  YORK. 


SKAVDINATbK  . OUesfo  SOBU.ErTlNO  DBULA  MEA . E«r  Tort 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


ROSTER  A.N.P.A.  MEMBERS 

Albany — EveoInK  Journal,  Conde  Hamlin. 
.Albany — Knlckerbocker-Presa,  Lynn  J.  Arnold. 
Albany — ^Knickerbocker  Press,  A.  D.  Hicox. 
Allenton'n-— ‘Mornlnpr  Call.  D.  A.  Miller. 
Amsterdam— Recorder,  William  J.  Kline. 
Anaconda — Standard,  W.  A.  Bower. 

Asberllle — Oltlaen,  Robert  S.  Jones. 

Atlanta — Journal,  Charles  D.  Atkinson. 

Atlanta — Georgian  and  American,  Geo.  M.  Kohn. 
Augusta — Kennebec  Journal,  Obarlee  F.  Flint. 
Aurora — ^Beacon-News,  A.  M.  Snook. 

Aurora — 'Beacon  News,  J.  K.  Groom. 

Baltimore — American,  W.  M.  Scott. 

Baltimore — American,  William  Scott. 

Baltimore — Sun,  Paul  Patterson. 

Baltimore— News,  Frank  D.  Wetob. 

Baltimore — -News,  Hubert  Wyle. 

Birmingbam — Age-Herald,  E.  W,  Barrett. 
Blrnungham — Ledger,  James  J.  Smith. 
Birmingbam — ‘Ledger,  James  J.  Smith. 
Birmingbam — News,  Frank  P.  Glass. 

Bloomington — Pantagrapb.  C.  C.  Marquis. 
Boston — American,  E.  A.  Westfall. 

Boston — Globe.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Boston—Post,  C.  George  Krogness. 

Boston — Transcript,  William  F.  Rogers. 
Brooklyn — Standard-Union.  William  Berri. 
Brooklyn — Standard-Union.  K.  F.  R.  Huntsman. 
Brooklyn — Eagle.  O.  Wlndram. 

Brooklyn — Eagle,  William  Horner. 

Brooklyn— Eagle.  Harris  M.  Crist. 

Brooklyn — Eagle,  Hans  Ton  Kaltenborn. 

Brooklyn — Eagle,  Edwin  G.  Martin. 

Brooklyn — Eagle.  Herbert  F.  Gunnison. 
Brooklyn — Eagle,  William  V.  Hester. 

Brooklyn — Standard-Union  H.  L.  Bridgman. 
Biiiralo  News — E'lward  H.  Butler. 

Buffalo— Times.  Theodore  M.  Clark. 

Buffalo — Times.  Norman  E.  Mack. 

Cl.arlesli.n — News  and  Courier,  Kob**rt  Ijtthaiii. 
Cliarleslon — Evening  Post,  Alexander  B.  Kohn. 
Chattamsiga — Times.  H.  C.  .Adler. 

Cheyenne  (Wyo  ) — Tribune.  W.  C.  Demmliig. 
Chicago—  .American,  Harrison  M.  Parker. 

CMsicago — Examiner,  A.  H.  Messing. 

Cliicago — Herald.  James  Kecley 
Chicago — News.  Hopewell  L.  Rogers 
Chl«.ig»>—  Post,  I>.  E.  Town. 

Chicago — Post,  Carroll  Shaffer. 

Chicago — Tribune.  William  H.  Field. 

Cincinnati — EiMjnirer,  Edward  Flicker. 

Ciiieiniwti — Post,  E.  S.  Conlisa. 

Cleveland — I.eader,  George  F.  Moran, 
nitcinnatl — Times-Star.  C.  H.  Mots, 
t’leveland — Plain  Dealer,  John  S.  McCurren. 
Cleveland- -Plain  Dealer,  E.  C.  Hopwoo.!. 
Cleveland — Plain-Dealer,  Elbert  H.  Bakar. 
Cleveland— Plain-Dealer,  George  M.  Hogers. 
Cleveland — Press,  W.  H.  Dodge. 

Columbus— Bute,  F.  C.  Withers. 

Cortland — Standard,  FMward  K.  Clark. 
Cumberland — Preas  ahS  Tlmca,  H.  E.  Weber. 
Cumberland — Presa  and  Times,  Bart  W.  Gar- 
aten. 

Dallai — News.  Waiter  O.  Dealcy. 

Danville — Commercial  News,  W.  J.  Parrett. 
Davenport — DenKwrat  and  Ix'adcr,  Frank  L. 
Thorie. 

Davenport — Times,  E.  P.  .Adler. 
iN'trolt-  Journal,  W.  B.  I>owe. 

Des  -Moines — CapiUl,  Lafayette  Young.  Jr. 

Dcs  Moines — Register-Tribune,  W.  B.  South- 
well. 

Des  Moines— Register  and  Tribune,  Gardner 
Cow  lea. 

Iletrolt — Booth  Publis'lung  Omiiwny,  Ralph  H. 
Booth. 

lietrolt — Free-Press,  W.  H.  Pettlbone. 
lAetixdt — News,  H.  Ponting. 

Duluth — News-Tribune,  Millie  Bunnell. 

Diilutb — Herald.  -A.  C.  Weiss. 

Dubuque — ^Telegram-Herald.  F.  W.  W'sslward. 
Easton — Free-Pre*s,  C.  N.  Anderson. 

East  Llverpotjl — ^Review,  lioiiis  H.  Brush. 

East  Liverpool — Review.  C.  I.  Jones. 

Elisabeth  Journal,  .Augustus  B.  Craw. 

Elmira — Tribune,  B.  R.  Davenport. 

El  Paso  Herald,  J.  C.  Wllmarth. 

Erie — Times,  John  J.  Mead. 

Kwansville — Courier.  P.  P.  Carroll. 

Fort  Bmitb — ^Southwest  American.  P.  M. 

Walker. 

Fort  Wayne — News.  C.  F.  BickncII. 

Fort  Worth — Star-Telegram,  Louis  J.  Worth¬ 
am. 

Fort  Worth- -Star-Telegram.  .A.  G.  Carter. 
Galvestio  -  Tribune.  C.  H.  MeAMlKter. 

Galveston — News,  J.  D.  Lorentx. 
tleneva- Dally  Times,  W.  A.  Gracey. 
Geneva— Times,  G.  B.  Williams. 


What  Do  You  Know  About  This? 

The  Times-Leader  it  tk«  only  ont  of  tha 
three  New  Haven,  Conn.,  evening  newtpo- 
pert  which  opened  its  books  to  the  recent 
audit  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa. 
Tha  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
New  York  Chicaga  St.  Louie 

- - - - - 


Gloversville — Leader-Republican,  W.  B.  OolUn. 
Greensboro— Dally  News,  E.  B.  Jelfreea. 
Hamilton — Times,  John  H.  Eastwood. 

Harriabiirg — Telegraph,  F.  R.  Gyater. 

Houston — Chronicle.  M.  E.  Foster. 

Hartford— Times,  Charles  P.  Chamberlain. 
Haverbill — Oasette,  Robert  L.  Wright. 

Hartford — ^Timea,  J.  E.  Welch. 

Hoboken — Hudson  Observer,  A.  L.  KohnfeMer. 
Houston — Post,  G.  J.  Palmer. 

Houston — 'Post,  L.  J.  Van  Laeys. 

Indl.anapolis — ^Daily  Times,  E.  W.  Burke. 
Indianapolis — News.  Hilton  U.  Brown. 
Indlanspolls — Star.  B.  F.  Lawrence. 

Jackson — Patriot,  Milo  W.  Whittaker. 
Jacksonville — Metropolis,  R.  S.  Carver. 
Jamestown — Journal,  Frederick  P.  Hall. 

Jersay  City — Journal,  W.  M.  Dear. 

Joplin — Globe,  R.  E.  Bums. 

Kansas  City — Journal,  Lionel  Molae. 

Kingston — Freeman,  J.  E.  Klock, 

Lansing — State  Journal,  Charles  N.  Halstead. 
Lexington — Herald,  Charles  I.  Stewart. 

Lima — News,  W.  Galvin. 

Lincoln — Stats  Journal,  J.  C.  Seaorest. 

Little  Rock — Democrat,  Elmer  E.  Clark. 
Louisville — Courier-Journal,  Bruce  Haldeman. 
Louisville — Courier-Journal,  W.  B.  Phillips. 
Ijouisrille — Eveiring  Post,  Walter  W.  Stouffer. 
Ixtulsvllle — ^Herald,  C.  F.  Oladfelter. 

Istwell— Courler-Cltlsen,  William  G.  Spencer. 
Lynn — News,  E.  E.  Hlcken. 

Lynn — News,  Fred  E.  Smith. 

I,yun — Item,  W.  H.  Hastings. 

Macon — News,  K.  L.  McKenney. 

Macon — Telegraph,  W.  F.  Anderson. 

McKeesiKirt — News,  J.  E.  Long. 

Memidiis — Commercial-. Ai>peal.  W.  J.  Crawford. 
.Meriden — Journal,  F.  E.  Sands. 

Meriden — Journal,  C.  H.  Tryon. 

Meriden — Morning  Record,  E.  E.  Smith. 

Meriden — Morning  Record,  Wayne  C.  Smith. 
Meriden — Record,  W.  A.  Kelsey 
Middletown — ITmes-Press,  H.  U.  Knicker¬ 

bocker. 

Milwaukee-- Cerman  Herald,  William  C.  Briin- 
der. 

Minueatsdis — Journal,  W.  S.  Jones. 

Minneapolta — News,  O.  D.  Bertolet. 

Minneapolis — Tribune,  W.  L.  Halstcd. 
Montgomery — Advertiser,  W.  F.  Bbeehaii. 
Montreal — Le  Devoir,  J.  P.  Chevrler. 

Montreal — Star,  C.  F.  Crandall. 

.Muncle — Star,  Harry  L.  Gnthric. 

Nashville — Banner,  Edgar  M.  Foster. 

Nashville — Tennesseean  and  American,  J.  H. 
AII1s<id. 

Newark — Evening  News,  Charles  F.  Lxxid. 

Newark — Star-Eagle,  H.  J.  Auth. 

Newark —  Sunday  Call,  loala  Hannock. 

New  Bedford — Standard.  George  A.  Hough. 

Ntw  Be^lford — Standard,  James  T.  Murray. 

New  Bedford — ^Standard,  Benjamin  H.  Anthony. 
New  Haven — Journal-Courier.  E.  T.  Carrington. 
New  Haven— Register,  John  D.  Jackson. 

New  Haven — Union.  Alexander  Troup. 

.New  Orleans — ^Tinies-Plcayune,  H.  W.  McEnerney 
New  Orleans — -Dally  States,  Robert  EJwlng. 
.New  Orleans — ^Times-Plcayiine.  D.  D.  Moore. 
New  Orleans — Item,  James  M.  Thompson. 

New  York — Evening  Mall.  G.  H.  Larke. 

New  York — Evening  Post,  Emil  M.  Scbols. 

New  York  Globe — Jason  Rogers. 

New  York — Globe,  A.  B.  Chlvers. 

New  York — Jewish  I>ally  Nows,  Leon  Kamalky. 
Nes-  York — Journal  otf  Commerce.  EVIward  I’. 
Call. 

New  York — Press,  R.  A.  Fletcher. 

New  York — Staats-Zeitung,  V.  F.  Bidder. 

New  York — Sun,  T.  B.  Spencer. 

New  York — Times,  F.  J.  Butterwortb. 

New  York — Times,  Louis  Wiley. 

New  York — Tribune,  Ogden  Reid. 

New  York — Wall  Street  Journal,  Joseph  Cash- 


New  York — World,  Don  C.  Seltx. 

Norfolk — Ledger-Dispatch,  S.  L.  Glover. 
Oakland — Tribune,  J.  B.  Knowland. 

Oil  City— Derrick.  E.  K.  Boyle. 

Oklaboma — Oklahoman,  K.  K.  Gaylord. 
Oshkosh — 'liaily  Northwestern.  John  Ilieks. 
Ottumwa — Courier,  James  F.  Powell. 
Owensboro-- -Messenger,  Urey  Wmslson. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Pubtiaher 


"The  onljr  Buf aIo  Bewtpaper  dul  cea* 
tors  ila  edvertisini  columns.  Manjr  of 
our  adverlitert  use  our  columns  esclusive* 
Ijr.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  ren* 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Foreign  Advertiting  Repreuntativee 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
aso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 


Paterson — News,  Harry  B.  Hainea. 

Paterson — ^Presa-Guardlan,  William  B.  Bryant. 
Perth  Amboy — Evening  News,  D.  P.  Olmstead. 
Philadelphia — Evening  Bulletin,  Robert  Mcl^n. 
Phila^lelpbia — Evening  Bulletin,  William  L.  Mc- 
I.ean. 

Philadelphia — Bulletin.  R.  L.  McLean. 
Philadelphia — Evening  Telegraph,  Charles  W. 
Taylor. 

Philadelphia — Inquirer,  James  Elverson.  Jr. 
Philadelphia — Ledger,  John  C.  Martin. 
Philadelphia — ^Press,  Benjamin  Q.  Wells, 
rington. 

Philadelphia — -Public  Ledger,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis. 

Pittston — Dally  Gasette,  William  J.  Peck. 
Providence — Journal,  John  R.  Rathom. 
Providence — Journal,  W.  S.  Boelfaer. 

Providence — Jonmal.  G.  Edward  Bnxton,  Jr. 
I’rovldence— News,  D.  Russell  Brown. 

Portland — Oregonian,  C.  A.  Morden. 

Portland — 'Express,  William  H.  Dow. 

Portland — 'Express,  Fred  H.  Drlnkwater. 

Raleigh — News-Observer,  J.  S.  Brown. 

Raleigh — News  and  Observer,  W.  H.  Bagley. 
Reading — Eagle,  John  W,  Rauch. 

RU'hmond — News-Leader  Allen  Potts. 

Richmond — Tlmes-Dispatcb,  C.  S.  Hasbrooke. 
Rochester — Union-Advertiser,  W.  J.  Curtis. 
Rome — Sentinel,  A.  C.  Kessinger. 

Rutland — ^Herald,  Howard  L.  Bindley. 
Sacramento — 'Bee,  J.  V.  MoClatchy. 

.Sacramento — -Bee.  V.  S.  McClatchy. 

San  Antonio — 'Express,  F.  O.  Huntress,  Jr. 
Sandusky — Register,  John  D.  Mack. 

San  Francisco — Bulletin.  R.  A.  Crothers. 

San  Francisco — Chronicle,  M.  H.  da  Young. 
Salt  I.,ake — News.  H.  G.  Whitney. 

Salt  Ijike— Tribune.  A.  N.  McKay. 

Saratoga  Springs — ^Saratogan,  John  K.  Wal- 
Schenectady — Gasette,  C.  M.  Idntz. 

Scranton — Republican,  G.  A.  Somarlndyck. 

St.  Joseph — News-Press,  C.  M.  Palmer. 

St.  Joseph — News-Press,  Louis  F.  Golding. 

St.  loiils — Republic,  E.  B.  Lllley. 


St.  Louis — Star,  E4lgar  M.  Roberta. 

St.  Louis — Star,  Edward  S.  lowls. 

St.  Louis — Globe-Democrat.  E.  Lansing  Ray. 

St.  Louis — Globe-Demo'jrat,  F.  St.  J.  RlctHinls. 
St.  Paul — Dispatch- Pioneer  Press,  C.  K.  Blan- 
dln. 

St.  Paul — News,  L.  V.  Aahbaugb. 

.Scranton — Republican,  W.  J.  Pattiaon. 

Seattle — Times,  0.  B.  Blethen. 

(.Concluded  on  page  1609) 


Eupntng  ^tar 

covers  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  with  one  edition 
than  any  other  pa^r  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


pttaburg  itagalrh 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building.  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


The  Circulation  of  the 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 

has  now  passed  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  a  day 

Net  paid  daily  average  for  March 

408,070 

These  were  distributed: 

In  the  efity  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  308,987 
In  the  Suburban  District  (within  40  miles)  .  .  64,404 

Outside  Suburban  District .  34,679 

Lest  than  6.000  copiet  of  The  Bulletin  are  sold  beyond  1 00  miles  of  PhiUddphia  408,070 

(Net  paid  circulation  for  March,  1915 :  353,855  copies  a  day) 


\^ORE  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  people  residing  in 
the  homes  in  which  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  is  read  each  day, 
comprise  the  great  majority  of 
the  entire  population  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  suburbs — representing  the 
third  largest  market  in  the  United 
States. 

XyOU  can  deliver  your  selling 
*  message  to  nearly  every  home 
in  and  around  Philadelphia 
through  The  Bulletin  of  one  cost. 
You  can  reach  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  consumers  in  this 
market  each  day  in  the  one  news¬ 
paper  which  is  read  in  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  Philadelphia  home. 


Among  the  towns  included  in  the  Sub¬ 
urban  and  Country  Districts  are: 


Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bristol,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Coatesville,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Pa. 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 
Downington,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Kaston,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
I-ansdale,  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 
T.chanon,  Pa. 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 
Media.  Pa. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
New  Hope,  Pa. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Quakertown,  Pa. 
Reading.  Pa. 
Shamokin,  Pa. 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Sunbury,  Pa. 


Tamaqua.  Pa. 
Wayne,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
York,  Pa. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Burlington,  N.  J, 
Cape  May,  N,  J. 
Glassboro,  N.  j. 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 
Lambertville,  N.  J, 
Millville,  N.  J. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 
Salem,  N.  T. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Vineland,  N.  j. 
Wildwood,  N.  J. 
Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Dover,  Del. 
Milford.  Del. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Cambridge,  Md. 
Centerville,  Md. 
Kaston,  Md. 
Salisbury,  Md. 


1  he  Bulletin  circulation  figures  are  net;  all  damaged,  unsold,  free  and  returned 
copies  have  been  omitted. 


Philadelphia,  April  S,  1916. 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN 

Fuhliahrv 
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PICHEL  NOW  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Veteran  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Staff 

Goes  to  the  Commercial  Tribune. 

Ci.v'ciNNATi,  O.,  April  26. — Isaac  Pichel, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Commercial  Tribune,  after  having 
served  the  Enquirer  for  twenty-six 
years,  occupying  every  position  on  the 
local  editorial  staff. 

Mr.  Pichel  weis  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  1890,  when 
he  began  his  journalistic  career. 


Isaac  Pichel. 

Although  Mr.  Pichel  is  a  brilliant  edi¬ 
tor,  his  .star  work  was  done  as  a  report¬ 
er.  From  the  beginning  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Enquirer  he  scored  exclu¬ 
sive  stories.  To  have  three  "or  four 
columns  of  “scoops”  a  week  was  to  him 
a  custom. 

Mr.  Pichel  interviewed  former  Judge 
William  H.  Taft,  when  the  latter,  on 
the  Federal  bench  at  Cincinnati  in  1894, 
issued  the  first  blanket  Injunction  au¬ 
thorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  against 
employees  in  the  famous  railroad  strike 
of  that  year.  The  Enquirer  was  the 
only  paper  that  carried  the  story. 

ROSTER  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERS 

(.Concluded  from  page  1508) 

Spokane — Review,  W.  H.  Cowles. 

SfirioEfleld — ^Leader,  John  W.  Jewell. 

Springfield — 'Republlean,  Rlcliard  Hooker. 
Springfield — State  Register,  Thomas  Bees. 
Springfield — State  Journal,  Lewis  H.  Miner. 
Syracuse — E.  A.  O'Hara. 

Syracuse — Herald,  E.  H.  O’Hara. 

Syracuse — Journal,  H.  D.  Burrill. 

Syracuse — Post-Standard,  W.  E.  Gardner. 
Syracuse — Post-Standard,  Jerome  P.  Barnuiii. 
Tacoma — News  and  Ledger,  8.  A.  Perkins. 
Tacoma — Tribune,  Frank  S.  Baker. 

Taunton — Gazette,  F.  E.  Johnson. 

Terre  Haute — Star,  J.  A.  Harvey. 

Terre  Haute — Tribune,  A.  C.  Kelfer. 

Toledo — 'Blade,  P.  B.  Warren. 

Toledo — Blade,  H.  8.  Thalhelmer. 

Topeka — State  Journal,  Frank  P.  McLennan. 
Toronto — ^Evening  Telegram,  N.  T.  Bowman. 
Toronto-^lotoe.  J.  F.  Mackay. 

Toronto— Globe.  J.  P.  McBride. 


SUPPLIES 


For  the  Press  and  Stereotype  Rooms 
are  increasing  in  price  and  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Our 
advice  is  to  ORDER  NOW  while  it 
is  possible  to  secure  supplies  that 
later  on  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Toronto — 'Mall  and  Empire,  J.  8.  Donglas. 
Toronto — (Mali  and  Ezpreas,  George  E.  Scrog- 
gle. 

Toronto — News,  0.  Leslie  Wilson. 

Toronto — Star,  W.  C.  K.  Harris. 

Toronto — Star,  J.  B.  Atkinson. 

Toronto — ^Telegram,  F.  Boss  Robertson. 

Toronto — World,  F.  C.  Hoy. 
bridge. 

Trenton — Times,  Owen  Moon,  Jr. 

Troy — Record,  D.  B.  Blum. 

Utica — Observer,  Prentiss  Bailey. 

Utica — Press,  William  V.  Jones. 

Washington — Evening  Star,  Fleming  Newbold. 
Washington — Evening  Star,  Frank  B.  Noyes. 
Washington — Journal,  R.  E.  Shannon. 
Washington — Times,  Charles  W.  Mitchell. 
Waterbiiry — American,  C.  H.  Reach. 

Waterbary — Repablican,  William  J.  Pape. 
Westbnry — Sun,  George  B.  Utter. 

Wheeling — Register,  William  L.  Brice, 

Wichita — ^Dally  Beacon,  Henry  J.  Allen. 
Wilkes-Barre — 'Record,  Guy  W.  Moore. 
Williamsport — Grit,  Dletrlck  Lamade. 
Williamsport — Grit,  Charles  D.  Lamade. 
Williamsport — Grit,  Howard  J.  Lamade. 
WllllamsFort — ^Sun.  George  E.  Graff. 
Wilmington — Every  Evening.  William  F.  Met- 
ten. 

Wheeling — Register,  William  L.  Brice. 

Wichita — Eagle,  S.  D.  Long. 

Worcester — Gazette.  George  *  .  Booth. 
Y«iing.st<»wn — ^Vlndloator,  W.  O,  Brown. 

York — 'Dispatch,  William  L.  Taylor. 

Zanesville — ^Tlmes-Recorder,  W.  O.  Llttcck. 


Quality  Newspapers  to  Organize 

Representatives  of  five  “three-cent 
quality  newspapers”  met  at  luncheon  at 
the  Waldorf  Friday  to  bring  to  com¬ 
pletion  plans  for  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  movement  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time.  One  of  a  number 
of  ideas  on  which  definite  action  was 
taken  was  the  printing  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  column  of  each  of  the 
newspapers  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  advertisements  would  he 
received  for  any  of  the  quality  news¬ 
papers  named  lielow. 

There  will  be  an  Interchange  of  mat¬ 
ter  on  certain  subjects,  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  highly  developed  foreign  news 
.service,  special  articles,  and  the  general 
run  of  matter  going  into  the  makeup 
of  a  quality  newspaper. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 

The  Editor  and  PohllBber  and  the 
•Tonmallut  maintains  an  efficient  corpa  of  paid 
correspondenta  at  the  following  Important  trade 
centres :  Boston,  Phllsdelphla.  Toronto,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Plttabiirgh,  Cincinnati.  Detroit.  St.  Lonla. 
Chicago.  Atlanta  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Indianap- 
ollg,  Washington.  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco, 
other  correspondents  will  h«  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  storlea  of  adver- 
Mstne  achlevementa.  nows  beats,  etc.,  bv  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  offlee,  HIT  World  Bnlldlng. 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offices  are  located  as  follows:  Chlcagn. 
Herald  Building.  163  W.  Washington  8t;  Chas. 
H.  May.  Mar. ;  ’Pbone  Franklin  44 :  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwcll,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pabliaher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  la  25e.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page.  $7S  a  half  page  and  f42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advartlaements  under  proper  clasalflca- 
tlon  win  be  charged  as  follows :  For  Sale  end 
Help  Wanted,  hfteen  rents  a  line:  Bnalnesa  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Mlscellsneons.  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Sitnatlona  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  Ilaa. 
count  six  words  to  the  11ns.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  adverttaement 
will  he  pnlillshed  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  ta 
the  home  addreet.  Tbit  will  Insure  prompt  de- 
Hrery. 

The  Editor  and  Pabliaher  eelle  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  Tork — World  Bnlldlng,  Tribune  Building, 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  88  Perk 
Row;  The  Woolworth  Bnlldlng,  Times  Bnlldiag. 
Forty-aecond  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano'a  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack's,  Macy’a  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwarde.  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  G.  Ran,  Tth  and  Cheatnnt 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bolletla  Bnlldlng  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Honce  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davla  Book  Shop,  41$  Wood 
Street. 

Weahington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenla,  $11  Fenr- 
teentb  Street,  N.  W, 


Chicago— Pounut  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Poet  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
Chae.  Levy  eirc.  Co.,  37  N.  Fifth  Aranne. 

Clevaland — Schroeder'a  News  Store,  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Poet  OOce;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Os..  69  Lamed  BL.  W. 
Wan  ^ranHeeo — R._J-  Bid  well  Oa..  74$  ^rket. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A.dverti4ementi  under  tkie  clOMlJIcation,  ten 
oente  per  line,  each  Ineerttoa.  Count  eta 
loorde  to  tke  line.  for  tkoie  unemploued, 
nnt  in  err^rd  50  irnr/te.  inaerHone  FRKK, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  large  city  newa- 
paper  roiild  uac  me  as  assistant,  or  would  tako 
charge  of  advertising  department  of  leading 
dally  In  any  rlty  over  100,000.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried,  tralne<l  from  ground  up  In  business  get¬ 
ting.  Proof  of  ability  from  form(>r  employers 
and  big  business  men.  Healthy  and  a  hustler. 
Inquiry  invited.  Address  “Capable.”  care  Bkll- 
tnr  and  Publisher.  J.  1823. 


BUSINESS  OR  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 
.Man  with  fifteen  years  experience  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  Circulation  Manager  In  large  city  or 
Business  Manager  on  small  city  daily — latter  pre¬ 
ferred.  Tborougb  training  In  all  phases  of  the 
business  end.  Temperate  and  reliable;  satisfac¬ 
tory  references.  Interview  solicited.  Address 
1  1700.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST— Graduating  from  dollege  in 
June — Journalism  course — exp»*rlenoed  both  as  ar¬ 
tist  and  reporter — wants  position  anywhere,  pre¬ 
ferably  mliWle-slzed  city.  Samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Address  J  1811,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher.  _ 


ORIGINAL  CARTOONIST  who  Is  also  expert 
newspaiier  photographer  will  make  change.  Fine 
reference.  Address  Good  Chance,  J  1819,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

CIH(  UI..\TION  MANAGER — One  strictly  sober 
man  of  34  with  more  than  15  years’  experience 
in  all  hrauclii-s  of  circulation  work  from  news- 
lioy  up  Is  o|H-n  for  position  In  city  of  more 
than  20.000.  Nothing  too  big.  Can  “stop 
leaks.”  handle  newstioyg.  Install  system,  oper¬ 
ate  contests,  and  promote  premium  campaigns. 
Reasonnhie  salary  to  start.  Address  X.  .’5379 
W  noth  St  .  Cleveland.  Ohio _ 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  of  good 
hahlts  desires  |)ositlon  on  small  dally,  or  would 
accept  |M>8ition  as  assistant  on  larger  sheet.  Pr<’- 
fer  Middle  West.  Presently  employed.  Address 
Gerald  B.  Herrlder,  P.  O.  Box  276,  Harrisburg. 
IM _ 


COLI.EGR  WOMAN.  28,  now  Telegraph  Editor. 
In  small  Elastern  City,  wishes  position  with 
greater  opitortunity  for  advancement.  Experl 
ei'csl  In  copyreading,  re-write  and  make-up  work. 
Will  start  with  moderate  salary.  If  given  ehance 
to  get  ahead.  Addresa  H.  S.  B.,  care  Editor 
end  Piihlisher. 


EDITOR — City  or  Telegraph,  twelve  yeara 
experience  with  my  father’s  paper  and  others, 
practical  man,  32  .vears,  hard  worker  and 
hustler.  Was  formerly  with  Chicago  'Tribune 
and  Kansas  City  Star.  Address  J.  1828,  care 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EIHTORIAL  WRITER — Position  as  editorial 
writer  or  reporter  on  paper  of  large  circulation, 
or  desk  positioo  on  small  dally.  (^onld  take 
charge  of  office  of  small  dally.  Good  referencca, 
.Address  J.  1809.  care  of  F/dltor  and  Piihlisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Young  married  man 
with  eight  years’  newspaper  experience  deeires 
position  at  bead  of  small  city  dally.  Absolutely 
clean  habits.  Thorough  knowledge  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Practical  printer.  Desire  to  locate  where 
there  Is  opportunity  of  becoming  intereated  In  a 
business  financially.  City  over  13.000  that  Is 
live  and  growinff.  Prefer  Northern  States.  Ad- 
dress  Charles  C.  Stone.  Harrisburg,  III. _ 

MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT— Man  with  steady 
record  for  reaiilta  Is  ready  to  move  np.  Now 
managing  progressive  daily,  city  60,000.  Turned 
It  from  hwer  to  good  payer.  Am  35  and  know 
all  departments  thoroughly.  Will  take  manage 
ment  or  assistant.  Best  references.  Will  grant 
Interview  while  at  Publishers’  Meeting.  Address 
Management.  J  1808.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSI'APER  OR  PUBLISHING  MA.N— Live, 
active  man  of  37,  who  has  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  lip  some  of  the  best  years  of  bis  life  to 
school  teaching,  desires  newspaiier  or  publishing 
position.  Will  start  low  and  prove  merits.  At 
liberty  July  1,  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Has  traveled  all  over  the  world,  is  author  of 
several  liooks,  and  at  present  bolds  one  of  the 
biggest  iiosllions  In  New  York  City  schools.  Ad- 
dress  Box  J1814.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

STE.NOGRAPHER  and  secretary,  executive 
capable  of  handling  ditflcult  position.  Wide  and 
varied  experience — advertising.  Salary  $20.00. 
Address  G.  N.  C.,  J  1817,  care  Editor  and  Pub 
Usher. 

^  STENIMIRAIMIER  AND  OFFICE  ASSISTANT 
Young  Woman.  One  year's  experience  In  adver 
tising  line  and  five  years’  in  commercial  line. 
•American.  22  years  old.  Now  employeil  In  ad¬ 
vertiser's  office.  Address  J  1799,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

STERWITYPE  SUPERINTENDENT— A  cap¬ 
able  atereotyper  now  foreman  of  a  leading  dally 
desires  a  iiermanent  position  aa  stereotype  siiimt- 
inteiident  where  cfBclenoy  and  progressive  meth¬ 
ods  will  be  appreciated  according  to  results. 
Address  J  182.3.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN — With  half  a  year  .vet  to  finish 
good  Jonmallsm  School,  would  like  to  get 
experience  of  few  months  or  year  on  news 
end  of  city  paper  anywhere  In  U.  S,  or  Canada 
before  completing  course.  Ask  only  living  salary. 
Address  J  1818.  care  Editor  and  Piihlisher. 

YOUNG  M.AN.  acveral  years'  experience  with 
large  metropolitan  newspaper,  can  qualify  any 
department  in  Piihlishlng.  Printing,  or  Advertis. 
Ing  line.  Business  experience,  bi'st  references 
and  recommendations,  wishes  position,  with  ad- 
vaneement.  Address  J  1815.  care  Eslltor  and 

TRADE  JOURNALIST — 2.’5  years  of  age,  ex- 
perieneed  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  desires 
position.  Can  furnish  references  and  will  demon¬ 
strate  mv  ability.  Address  R.  513  Clinton  Ave.. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  Democratic  or  In¬ 
dependent  daily  located  in  state 
not  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
Proposition  N.  O. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$35,000.00 


Cash,  available  as  first  payment 
upon  a  Middle  West  evening  daily 
newspaper  property. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Ketetpaper  and  Uagazine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Garden  Spot 

of  Califoniia.  Fastest  growing 
community  in  state.  If  you 
have  $20,000  I  can  sliow  you  a 
real  newspaper  opportunity. 
l*rojM)sitiun  924x. 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Kewapaper  Propertiea, 
LITCHFIELD.  ILL. 


Newspaper  and  Printing 
Plants 

Appraised,  Inventoried  and  Insurance  value 
guaranteed.  Accuracy  secured  and  time  sav- 
eil  fur  sellers  and  Investors.  Newspaper 
Appraisal  Asao.,  13-15  Fort  St.,  W.  Detroit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisementa  under  thia  claaaiffcation,  twenty 
five  centa  a  Itne,  each  inaertion.  Count  aix 

_  worda  to  the  line.  _ _  _ _ _ 

EniTORIAIkS  written  by  trained  hands  on 
timely  subjecta  of  to-day.  Turn  this  problem 
over  to  me  and  turn  your  attention  to  getting 
busiiiesR.  Rates  quite  reaKonable:  aervice  iinim- 
peaehable.  Write  for  specimens  and  terms,  P. 
O,  Box  237,  Waverly  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE 


Advertiaementa  under  thia  elceai/tcaiion,  fifteen 
cents  per  lime,  each  inaertion.  Count  aim 
_  icorda  to  the  line.  __ 

JOB  PLANT  and  weekly  paper;  spleiklid 
o|>en!ng  for  praclical  printer;  big  enough  for 
printer,  business  manager  or  e<Utor.  Local  mer* 
<'hants  will  contribute  to  purchai^e  price.  Only 
printery  In  Tillage  near  New  York.  Easy  terms. 
Owner  will  remain  if  desit;^.  Address  Hustler, 
rare  Editor  an<*  Publisher. 

EIGHT  NO.  1  and  two  No.  3  Linotype  mach¬ 
ines  in  first  class  condition,  will  l>e  sold  singly 
or  in  lots.  Osh  or  installments.  No  rttisonablo 
ofr^T  refuseil.  J  LS20,  care  Editor  ami  Publisher. 

FOUR  and  one-half  d«H*ks  Goss  high  sp^Hsl 
straight  line,  with  thre«‘-<‘olor  combination  ttq* 
deck  for  sale  at  bargain.  Two  plants  consoll- 
(latnl.  Mtslel  r»Ob.  Columns  alsnit  22  ln4‘h«‘s. 
S«‘vcn  or  eight  <*olu!nns.  Complete  stereotyin* 
plant.  Simples  cle4*trlc  drive.  Perfe<'t  condition. 
Immediate  delivery.  Easily  coTiv$»rt4*d  to  flve 
decks  or  sextuple.  Teb'phone  or  .Vildress  S.  C. 
His'kwith  SjKH'lal  .\gency.  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED 

Adrcrlitemenlii  under  fkis  ctaaai/lcation,  ffirtn 
rentr  per  line,  each  inaertion.  Connt  six 

iro^,  lojhe  line. _ _ 

W.YNTED — Advertising  and  circulalion  man- 
Hger  for  dally  newsiMiper  piiblislieil  In  oldest 
year  round  coast  resort  In  the  8oatb.  Good 
opportunity  for  a  bustler.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  .\ddrrss  Harry  L.  Brown.  Saint  .kiigustlnc, 
Fla. 
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ANNUAL  LUNCHEON  OF 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

f Continued  from  page  1468^ 
position  with  which  I  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  since  the  organization  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  may  I  just  in  a 
word  appeal  to  the  daily  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  continue,  and  may  I  venture 
to  hope,  largely  to  increase  the  support 
given  to  the  committee  in  the  past. 
From  a  most  Intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  I  wish  to 
state,  in  the  most  positive  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  results  have  justified  the 
venture.  Necessarily  much  of  the  work 
of  our  executives  is  carried  on  without 
publicity,  but  the  best  certificate  which 
our  staff  could  desire  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  come  most  closely  in 
contact  with  their  work  are  to-day  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the 
Bureau’s  activities. 

"I  would  consider  I  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  position  I  occupy  did  I 
not  add  a  word  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
tireless  enthusiasm  of  our  director,  Mr. 
\V.  A.  Thomson,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Moore.  Through  storm  and  sunshine 
these  men  have  carried  the  banner  of 
newspaper  publicity,  and  to-day  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  honors  of 
a  big,  and,  we  believe,  a  lasting,  victory 
belong  to  them.” 

THE  OTHER  SPEAKERS. 

W.  L.  Garey,  president  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  said  that  the 
success  of  his  company  was  founded  on 
two  things — merit  and  advertising.  It 
had  been  difficult  at  times  to  tell  just 
what  the  results  of  advertising  were, 
he  continued,  but  when  a  campaign  was 
started  in  a  new  foreign  field,  the  effect 
of  the  advertising  was  felt  immediately 
in  the  sales  department.  The  company 
over  which  he  presides  had  found  that 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  various  advertising 
media,  and  for  that  reason,  not  only 
would  the  company  the  coming  year 
spend  as  much  as  it  did  last  year,  but 
more. 

John  A.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  in  a 
few  words  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  given  by  newspapers  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Dayton  disaster. 
He  asserted  that  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  met  so  many  advertising 
agents,  and  declared  that  the  occasion 
was  one  full  of  Inspiration  and  helpful¬ 
ness. 

William  H.  Field,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  spoke  upon  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  He  said  that 
there  were  three  organizations  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  newspaper  adver- 
ti.sing.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  harmony 
or  union  of  effort  or  petty  jealousies 
the  newspaper  advertising  men  were 
frequently  placed  in  a  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
had  been  organized  a  great  change  had 
been  effected,  and  now  all  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men  were  working 
splendidly  together.  The  Bureau,  he 
declared,  was  the  greatest  force  in  the 
field  to-day  in  disseminating  a  better 
knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising. 

'The  Bureau  to-day  has  300  members, 
m-ho  are  paying  $80  a  year  for  the 
promotion  of  newspaper  advertising,  the 
benefits  of  whicli  are  enjoyed  by  all 
the  newspaper  publishers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  but  who 
should. 

Mr.  Field  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
work  of  W.  A.  Thomson  and  Thomas 
H.  Moore,  the  director  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau. 

Louis  Wiley,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
gave  a  witty  and  amusing  five- 
minute  speech.  He  said  that  the  re¬ 
cent  85  per  cent  gain  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  due  not  to  the  war  ba¬ 
bies,  but  the  war  babies  and  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

G.  Eldward  Buxton,  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Just  as  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
need  of  our  republic  is  a  new  national 
conscience,  so  I  believe  that  the  great¬ 


est  need  of  newspapers  to-day  is  a  real 
group  consdousnesa  Whatever  may  be 
our  individual  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
more  merchandising  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  advertisers, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  statement 
that  our  most  Imperative  consideration 
is  to  first  establish  cooperation  between 
ourselves  concerning  the  elementary  de¬ 
tails  of  our  business — and  a  cooperation 
which  goes  deeper  than  good  intentions, 
fair  promises,  and  an  annual  love  feast. 

"The  fact  that  newspapers  carried  65 
million  dollars  of  general  advertising 
last  year  is  not  because  newspapers  as 
a  group  made  It  easy  for  the  national 
advertiser  to  use  our  mediums  in  any 
collective  fashion.  We  have  no  uni¬ 
form  rate  card;  we  have  more  than  fif¬ 
ty-seven  varieties  of  ways  for  comput¬ 
ing  our  charges;  we  create  an  army 
of  artificial  classifications  and  distinc¬ 
tions.  Our  solicitation  is  too  often  based 
on  petty  jealousies  of  other  newspapers 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  newspapers 
as  a  medium  and  our  own  community 
as  a  market  place. 

"Our  ideas  of  censorship  are  still  as 
far  apart  as  peace  plans  in  Europe. 
Some  of  our  brethren  will  still  permit 
the  exploitation  of  old  Dr.  Bunkum’s 
Chinese  Herb  Remedy  for  Infant  Paraly¬ 
sis  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead; 
or  the  announcements  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  Development  Company  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hell,  only  needs  water 
and  a  little  better  society.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  who  sits  hack  in  smug  Phari- 
.saicai  satisfaction  because  he  has  put 
his  individual  house  in  order,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  however  much  his  single 
virtue  may  shine  in  a  naughty  world, 
it  will  have  small  influence  with  a 
manufacturer  or  agency  1,000  miles 
away  trying  to  decide  the  respective 
merits  of  newspapers  as  against  other 
mediums.  We  are  not  judged  by  any¬ 
thing  except  our  group  advantages  and 
facilities.  In  the  main,  we  stand  or  fall 
together.  Hence  every  unbusinesslike 
policy  on  the  part  of  even  a  few,  not 
only  penalizes  that  few,  but  takes 
money  out  of  every  cash  drawer. 

"Every  palpably  exaggerated  adver¬ 
tisement  in  any  newspaper  breaks 
down  to  some  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  newspaper-reading  public  in 
that  community,  and  reader  confidence 
is  the  most  valuable  commodity  we 
have  to  sell.  If  only  25  per  cent,  of  all 
newspaper  readers  rely  implicitly  upon 
the  advertisements  they  read,  then 
without  adding  on  copy  to  your  circu¬ 
lation.  you  would  justify  a  100  per  cent, 
raise  in  your  rates,  if  you  won  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  of  merely  another  25  per 
cent  of  readers. 

"The  answer  to  many  of  these  handi¬ 
caps  lies  in  a  sort  of  new  nationalism 
among  publishers,  and  I  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
as  a  very  practical  medium  through 
which  by  general  and  loyal  support  we 
may  work  out  the  problem.” 


More  Proof  ’That  Advertising  Pays 

Garrett  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  have 
just  completed  an  initial  trial  campalgfi 
in  the  newspapers  on  Virginia  Dare 
wine,  and  Paul  Garrett  special  dry 
champagne.  This  campaign,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  of  New  York,  at  the  start 
was  confined  to  only  three  or  four  cities, 
but  was  so  quickly  productive  of  in¬ 
creased  business  that  now  the  concern 
is  using  newspaper  space  In  all  the 
larger  cities  In  the  Middle  West  and 
Southwest.  Garrett  tc  Co.  are  planning 
to  move  their  business  to  New  York 
city  early  in  the  autumn,  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  in  the  Eastern  cities. 


To  accommodate  Its  Increasing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Callopy-Holland  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C..  has  leased 
the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Railway 
Building,  that  city. 


John  MacDonald,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Western  School  Journal,  has  started  a 
campaign  to  have  Spanish  taught  in  all 
Kansas  grade  school!. 


N.  Y.  EVENING  MAIL 
GIVES  UNIQUE  FROLIC 


Entertains  A.  N.  P.  A.  Delegates  with 
Midnight  Show  After  the  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet  —  Rube  Goldberg  Appears  in 
Person  and  His  Animated  Films  Add 
to  the  Fun. 

More  than  700  newspaper  publishers, 
editors  and  advertising  men  were  guests 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mall  on  the 
stroke  of  12  Thursday  night  at  the 
Ziegfeld  Frolics  on  the  roof  of  the  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre.  Not  in  years  have 
famous  Broadway  entertainers,  the 
prettiest  show  girls  the  Metropolis  could 
furnish,  comediana  singers,  and  dan¬ 
cers,  in  fluffy-fluff  and  the  near  alto¬ 
gether,  employed  their  talents  and 
charms  before  so  "high  brow,”  but  en¬ 
thusiastic  a  gathering. 

Rube  Goldberg,  the  Evening  Mail’s 
$50,000-a-year  cartoonist  took  a  big 
place  on  the  special  programme  and 
swiftly  sketched  his  unhuman  appear¬ 
ing  persons,  dashing  it  all  off  with  the 
snappy  humor  and  "pep”  speeches  of  his 
weird  creations  so  familiar  to  more  than 
3,000,000  readers  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

Owners,  editors  and  other  executives 
of  the  Evening  Mail  were  felicitated  by 
the  guests  on  the  success  of  the  mid- 
night-to-dawn  entertainment  and  hos¬ 
pitality. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  a  great 
Metropolitan  daily  had  played  host  to 
such  a  distinguished  newspaper  body 
representing  practically  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  The  Evening  Mall 
made  it  plain  that  It  was  happy  to  be 
the  host  of  the  occasion,  and  proud  of 
the  fine  assembly. 

On  the  orchestra  floor  and  in  the  bal¬ 
conies  the  newspaper  men  sat  at  tables. 
From  the  time  the  chimes  back  stage 
sounded  the  witching  hour  till  the  last 
Goldberg  film  reeled  out  "good  night  a 
la  morning,”  cheers  for  the  newspai)er 
hosts  shook  the  cosy  auditorium  in 
unison  with  the  stars  of  the  stage 
whose  beauty  of  face,  form,  and  voice 
showed  Broadway  at  its  best. 

It  was  Evening  Mail  all  through  the 
hours  that  struck  so  fast.  On  getting 
out  of  the  elevators  the  guests  broke 
through  portals  framed  and  closed  up 
with  copies  of  the  Evening  Mail.  Inside 
ushers  in  white  duck  with  Evening 
Mall  ribbons  on  their  caps  escorted  the 
newspaper  men  to  the  tables  assigned 
to  them.  The  programme  with  a  dainty 
cover  enclosing  fac-similes  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  pages  of  the  Mail  made  an  instant 
hit. 

The  girlies  of  New  York  song  opened 
the  fun.  Riverside  Drive,  the  East  Side 
"newsie,”  Central  Park  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  beauties  caught  on  with  a  smash¬ 
ing  welcome  as  each  tripped  on  the  big 
stage  that  extended  to  the  tables  of 
the  audience.  But  there  was  a  roar  that 
shook  the  skyscraping  roof  supports 
when  the  Park  Row  girlie  wearing  a 
gown  made  of  Evening  Malls  printed 
on  silk  swung  into  view. 

At  every  plate  were  Evening  Mall 
cigarettes  In  souvenir  boxes. 

Standing  out  like  a  water  tank  on  the 
prairie  after  the  vision  had  become  sur¬ 
feited  with  the  charms  of  beautiful 
womanhood  of  the  stage,  was  Rube 
Goldberg,  who  draws  people  as  they 
certainly  are  not  His  animated  films 
followed  his  appearance  and  sketches 
made  on  the  spot.  These  films  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Path4  doing  a  burlesque 
weekly  news  reel,  and  showing  the 
Goldberg  characters  in  reel  life.  One 
will  be  released  on  the  Path4  pro¬ 
gramme  every  two  weeka 
There  was  an  added  attraction  in  the 
appearance  of  Frank  Moran,  the  fighter, 
who  recently  engaged  Jess  Willard  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  for  a  record 
purse  and  "gate.”  Will  Rogers,  the 
best  little  boy  with  a  rope  New  York 
has  seen,  who  does  ^everything  but 
dam  socks  with  his  lariat,  "noosed” 
Moran  as  the  fighter  sat  at  one  of  the 
tables  and  dragged  him  into  the  en¬ 


semble  of  stage  beauties.  There  was  no 
getaway  for  Moran  who  quickly  caught 
step  and  finished  the  number  with  the 
stage  company  as  Olive  Thomas  hugged 
his  arm  and  Will  Rogers  pulled  hard  on 
the  rope. 


COL.  W.  E.  HASKELL  RESIGNS 

He  Retiree  as  Publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  and  Will  Reside  in  New  York. 

Col.  W.  E.  Haskell,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald  during  the 
past  year,  and  who  has  been  in  New 
York  during  convention  week,  said  to  a 
representative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  Friday: 

"It  is  with  many  regrets  that  I  have 
finally  decided  to  resign  as  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald.  I  have  enjoyed 
tremendously  my  work  with  Mr.  Keeley, 
and  he  has  been  very  appreciative  of 
what  1  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  a  number  of  matters  of  major  im¬ 
portance. 

"He  is  an  inspiring  associate  and  an 
intensely  human  man,  with  whom  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  work. 

“Circumstances  made  it  impossible 
for  Mr.  Keeley  to  give  mo  the  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proiierty  which  was  the 
chief  object  of  my  work,  and  I  have 
therefore  decided  to  resume  my  life  in 
New  York,  where  I  own  a  home  in  the 
suburbs,  and  make  some  connection 
where  my  experience  in  the  publishing 
business  will  be  of  value.” 


Paper  Is  Forum,  Says  Ogden  Reid 

Indianapolis,  April  24. — Ogden  Reid. 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Associated  Press  of  Indiana 
called  attention  td  the  rapid  strides  of 
the  last  few  years  in  shortening  dis¬ 
tance  between  editors  and  readers. 
"Now,”  he  .said,  “when  a  reader  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  editor  he  may  say  so  in 
a  letter,  and  the  editor  mu.st  print  it, 
if  the  reader’s  disagreement  has  a  logi¬ 
cal  basis. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Ten-pMc  WCM  prinlt  from  bme  •  4,  6,  6  or  tO 
nte  7  column  paper  el  5000  per  hwi. 
TwelTe-pMe  prem  pcina  4,  6,  8,  10  or  12 
pace  7  colnma  pnpen  el  4500  per  hour. 

Stniftt  furthtt  Information 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


We  can  increase  your  business— 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
busineas-builder  fer  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.  New  York  City 

BsUMithad  a  Quartar  •/  •  Ctntury. 


Where  Goods  Are  Distributed 
At  Minimum  Cost 

ENGLAND  is  a  compact  market.  The 
territory  is  easy  for  salesmen  to  cover.  No 
time  is  lost  in  long  jumps.  85  per  cent  of 
the  people  live  in  cities  and  the  cities  are 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 

Circulation  line!>  lines 

Boston  American  (E)  389.944  .35  .35 

Boston  Olobe  (ME)  227,523  .30  .30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

***179,468  .28  .25 

Boston  Journal  (M)  63,080  .16  .125 

Boston  Post  (M)  463,578  .40  .40 

Boston  Transcript(E)  ***30,143  .15  .15 

Fall  River  News  (E)  *7,IS3  .02  .02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel(E)  ***5,066  .0172  .0129 

Haverhill  Record  (S)  **15,000  .0285  .0285 

Lawrence  Telegram(t)  ***8,450  .0286  .0285 
Lawrence  Tribune-Eagle 

(M  &  £  comb.)  11,426  .03  .02 

LowellCourier-Citiren  ***16,780  .03  .03 

Lynn  Item  (E)  ***13,286  .0536  .0357 

Lynn  News  (E)  ***8,033  .0357  .0207 

New  Bedford  Standard  and 

Mercury  (ME)  ***17,029  .03  .03 

Springf’d  Republican  , 

(M)  141831  /  ,  .  c  ^ 

Springtield  News  l  -<>9  -06 

(E)  15.295  ) 

Springfield  Republican 

(S)  15.973  .065  .04 

Springfield  Union 

(MES)  ***28,515  .07  .06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E)  ***5.714  .0215  .015 

Worcester  Gazette  (E)  24.562  .05  .045 

Worcester  Telegram 

(MS)  ***26.791  .05  .05 

Massachusetts  totals  1,587,6402.26012.0588 
Population,  3,605,522. 


High  Efficiency 
List  of 

New  England 
Newspapers 


well  clustered.  Communication  is  thorough  by  rail¬ 
road,  steamer  and  thickly  netted  electric  lines. 

The  population  is  so  concentrated  that  many  of  the 
big  jobbers  in  New  England  distribute  goods  even  to 
what  are  called  country  towns  by  motor  truck. 

More  important  still  than  these  physical  advantages  is 
the  spirit  of  New  England  retailers.  They  are  quick 
to  take  on  advertised  lines  if  backed  up  by  vigorous 
newspaper  advertising.  They  believe  in  advertised 

goods.  It  costs  less  to  sell  goods  to  a  given  number  of 
retailers  in  New  England  probably  than  in  any  other  market.  Many 
sales  managers  of  national  prominence  have  demonstrated  this  fact 
Some  of  the  most  notable  advertising-selling  campaigns  of  recent 
years  have  had  their  finest  successes  in  this  territory. 

It  is  possible  to  cover  this  compact  market  most  thoroughly  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  at  relatively  low  cost.  The  list  of  newspapers  on 
this  page  blanket  New  England  almost  as  thickly  as  one  of  its  own 
snowstorms.  They  are  tested,  warrantable  publications,  known  to 
give  results. 


Ask  any  advertising  agent  or  your  own  manager  about  this  list.  And 
if  you  want  facts  regarding  distribution  and  sales  in  New  England, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  Journalist, 
1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Broviilence  Bulletin 


(E) 

Providence  lournal 

50,048 

.09 

.09 

CMS) 

Providence  Tribune 

22,767 

,o7*’o8 

.07*08 

(E) 

20.045 

.05 

•05 

Rhode  Island  totals 

92,860 

.21 

.21 

population,  591,215. 

MAINE 

Portland  .-Vrgus  (M) 

6,790 

.0178 

.0178 

Portland  Express  (E)  *** 

20,686 

■0535 

.0375 

Uaterville  bentinel  (M) 

5.183 

•02357 

.01215 

Maine  totals 
population,  762,787. 

3^.959 

.09487 

•06745 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  and  Leader 

(M  &  K) 

Population,  438,662. 

-’3.457 

.08 

.05 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 

<M) 

Population.  361,205. 

*9.184 

.0228 

.0157 

CONNECTICUT 

Rridgeport  Post  &  Telegram 

(E  &  M) 

25.375 

.065 

.045 

Bridgeport  Standard  (E) 

5.343 

.035 

.01  S 

Danburv  News  (E) 

5.969 

.0118 

.01  18 

Hartford  Courant  (MS) 

17,624 

.06 

•035 

Hartford  Post  (.K) 

J0.59; 

.02$ 

.02 

Hartford  Times  (E)  **' 

'*25.014 

.06 

.04 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

4.9*0 

.025 

■0143 

.Meriden  Record  (Ml 

5.768 

.0357 

.015 

New  Haven  lournabCourier 

(M) 

11.752 

■03 

.025 

New  Haven  Union  (K) 

*5.7*9 

•05 

.03 

New  London  I  lav  (E)  *' 

■■8,447 

.0285 

.0171 

New  London  Telegraph 

(Ml 

3.780 

.00857 

,00714 

Norwich  Bullettn  (N) 

'*9.213 

.04 

.018 

Connecticut  totals  149,511  .47457  .29334 

Population,  1,114.756.  ■ 

New  EnKlaiid  totals  1.895.633  3.14  2.69 


*Government  Matements,  April,  1915. 

*  *  Puhlislier's  statement. 

***Governincnt  statements,  .\pril.  1916. 

Other  ratintts  Government  statements,  Octo¬ 
ber.  1915. 

Population  for  New  England,  6,874.147. 


No.  3  of  a  Series  of 
Advertisements  Prepared 
By  Paul  L.  Lewis 


New  York  Globe’s  Graphic  Commercial 

Survey 

A  Service  of  Inestimable  Value  to  Advertisers  and  Adverti.ing  Agents 
Desiring  to  Stimulate  Business  in  the  New  York  Market. 


A  Few  Letters  of  Appreciation 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  say: 

"We  have  postponed  acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
tjrapliic  C'omnurcial  Survey  of  Xew  York  City  until  such 
time  as  we  could  have  made  a  more  or  less  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  it.  Please  accept  our  commendations  of  the 
painstaking  thoroughness  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
[  survey.  It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  made  a  very  consider- 

1  able  contrihuti^m  to  the  commercial  data  of  Xew  York  City.” 

I 

I  BLACKMAN  ROSS  CO.,  New  York,  say: 

"I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  book  a  very 
careful  reading.  I  wish  that  we  had  the  same  kind  of  a 
survey  of  every  city  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  you 
have  shown  initiative  of  the  higliest  character  in  starting 
a  movt^ient  of  this  kind  that  will  eventually  prove  of  great 
profit  to  advertisers  and  newspapers.” 

H.  E.  LESAN  ADV.  AGENCY,  New  York,  says: 

"It  is  a  book  that  should  be  duplicated  for  every  city.  It 
gives  the  advertiser  an  oppeirtunity  of  sizing  up  a  foreign 
market  and  makes  the  atlvertiser’s  work  of  obtaining  dis¬ 
tribution  Cfiiniiaratively  easy.  We  certainly  congratulate  you 
for  producing  a  work  of  this  kind  and  certainly  trust  it  will 
lead  to  other  jiapers  following  your  good  example.” 

WENDELL  P.  COLTON  CO.,  New  York,  says: 

"Want  to  thank  you  personally  for  permitting  tis  to 
have  Mich  a  valuable  and  helpful  Ixiok.  It  reflects  the  ut- 
m  >st  creilit  on  the  progressive  management  of  The  Globe 
and  will  Ite  of  undoubted  value  to  agents  and  others  wiio 
are  interested  in  merchandising  through  advertising.” 

FRANK  SEAMAN,  INC.,  New  York,  says: 

"This  is  .me  f>f  the  most  comprehen.sive  propositions  of 
it'  kind  that  has  ever  come  to  the  writer’s  notice  and  your 
organization  deser\es  great  credit  for  its  enterprise.” 


TAYLOR-CRITCHFIELD-CLAGUE  CO.,  Chicago,  says: 

“This  ought  to  be  valuable  information  for  manufac¬ 
turers  and  agents,  and  you  are  certainly  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  undertaking.  Such  surveys  on  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  would  be  of  immense  advantage.” 

P.  F.  O’KEEFE,  Boston,  says: 

“This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  it  involves  such  a  large 
and  comiilicated  territory  as  Xew  York  City,  we  appreciate 
that  it  is  very  comprehensive  indeed.  We  feel  that  it  will 
be  of  great  aid  for  use  in  planning  advertising  campaigns 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  information  of 
like  character  from  other  places.” 

SHERMAN  &  BRYAN,  New  York,  say: 

“You  certainly  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  in 
connection  with  the  Graphic  Commercial  Survey  of  New 
York  City.  This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  propositions 
that  has  come  to  my  desk  for  some  time.” 

FULLER  &  SMITH,  Cleveland,  says: 

“We  have  gone  over  it  with  considerable  care  and  must 
indeed  congratulate  you  on  the  painstaking  am',  detailed 
manner  in  which  you  have  hand!e<l  this  great  proposition. 
Your  handling  of  the  Xew  York  City  situation  is  concrete 
as  well  as  fresh  and,  as  a  contribution  to  our  statistical 
flle,  demands  unusual  distinction.” 

D’ARCY  ADV.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  says: 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  publicity  business  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  are  always  doing  the  unexpected  and,  on  top 
of  that,  that  they  are  always  doing  something  constructive.  I 
now  refer  to  the  Graphic  Commercial  .Survey  which  you 
have  just  made  for  Xew  York  City,  which  is  put  together 
in  interesting  Ixiok  form  for  the  aid  of  everybody.  My  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  work  is  hearty  in  all  respects.” 


Copies  of  The  Globe’s  Commercial  Survey,  containing  125  pages  of  valuable  information  and  18  maps  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  about  25,000  different  stores  may  be  visualized,  may  be  had  for  $10.00  each 
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